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REPORT ON AGPARA CONFERENCE; ROLE OF PORTS DISCUSSED 
Port Louis LE MAURICIEN in French 6 Nov 84 p 4 


[Text] K. Bhayat: "The countries of the region have much 
to gain through cooperation." 


The 12th conference of AGPARA (The Association for the Man- 
agement of the Ports of Eastern and Southern Africa) and a 
workshop on port pollution were opened yesterday by Kader 
Bhayat, minister of trade and shipping, who emphasized the 
vital role of porcs in the social and economic development 
of developing countries. 


According to the minister, "An inefficient port leads to a rise in the cost otf 
living, hinders industrial development and lessens the economic progress in an 
efficient port. Wife in the third world would be reduced to a mere subsistence 
level." 


"No country," he said, "can avoid facing up to a situacion which is character- 
istic of inflated port costs: high freight rates, congestion which causes 
delays resulting in surcharges, etc." 


It is therefore essential that handling costs be kept at a reasonable level. 


In order to attain the objective of an efficient port, efforts must be made 
first on the local level where port authorities must be efficient and also on 
an international level where port services and facilities must be coordinated 
throughout the region, according to the minister. 


The problem of freight was also referred to by Bhayat. He added that devel- 
oping countries depend largely on foreign vessels for their importing and 
exporting. The freight rate is an important element in determining the com- 
petitiveness of exported products. Bhayat continued that it is well known 
that shipping conferences impose a mean freight rate for a series of ports. 


"Thus the same freight is charged to all consignees within such region.'' Con- 
sequently, if a port develops in such a way as to improve its revenues, that 
does not mean that there will be a reduction in freight rates. It will be the 
shipowners who will benefit from all the resulting advantages. The minister 


asked the association to study "the monitoring of the level of freight rates 
in collaboration with relevant organizations." 














Kader Bhayat suggested that regional trade should be developed. He said that 
the association can play an important role in this. 


The president of this 12th session, Mr Kamra, summarized the history of the 
association which began in February 1971 when the African ministers of trans- 
portation held a meeting in Tunisia and suggested the creation of three sub- 
regional African associations. Under the auspices of the economic commission 
for Africa, these three port associations were established. 


The inaugural meeting of the association took place 16 to 19 April 1973 at 
Mombassa. 


Currently, AGPARA includes 12 full members: Sudan, Ethiopia, Djibouti, 
Somalia, Kenya, Tanzania, Malawi, Mozambique, the Seychelles, the Comoro 
Islands and Mauritius [as published]; as well as 32 associate members. 


The final objective of our association is to maintain a close and permanent 
relationship among the port authorities of our subregion, with a view toward 
improving the benefits of our services in the technical and commercial sectors. 


The absolute priority of the association, according to Kamra, is the education 
- port personnel. He says that certain ports which have modern facilities 
but do not take into consideration all necessary precautions for their optima] 

use are doomed to failure. 


aa 


Efforts are presently underway to obtain f 
training courses for port personnel. 


unds for study scholarships and 
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RAS: 


ARMY NEWSPAPER LISTS SOVIET WEAPONS DELIVERED TO MPLA 


Windhoek THE WINDHOEK OBSERVER in English 27 Oct 84 p 6 


[Text ] 


CSO: 
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According to the 
newspaper of the South 
African Army, Uniform, 
Russia delivered in the first 
haif of this year 74 MiGs to 
Angola, of which 14 are of 
the sophisticated type MiG 
23, known in air force circles 
in various parts of the world 
as the Flogger. 

The South Afncan Army 
newspaper quoted the South 
African Minister of Defence, 
General Magnus Malan. 

It quoted General Malan as 
Saying that in the same time 
Angola had received 130 
tanks, 44 armoured veiiicles, 
40 anti-aircraft vehicles, 200 
heavy anti-aircraft guns, 40 
artillery pieces, 11 mobile 
radar systems, 400 military 
vehicles and 160 000 tons in 
rifles 2nd ammunition - all of 
these consignments from 
Russia. 


The South African Army 
newspaper reported the 
Minister of Defence as saying 
that there were presently in 
Angola 10060 Russian 


military personnel and | 000 
East Germans. The number 
of Cuban soldiers, the 
Minister said, had increased 
by 5 000 to 30 000. Russia’s 
military expenditure in 
Angola, the Minister said, 
amounted to. 1,7-million 
dollar a day. General Malan 
said that despite these facts 
UNITA was particularly ac- 
tive, and the general security 
conditions in Angola had 
deteriorated. 

He also said that the total 
strength in wreraft of the 
African Frontline States in- 
creased in the past 6 years 
irom 375 to 700. In the same 
period ths number of attack 
aircraft had doubled, he said. 

Referring to armoured 
vehicles in the arsenals of the 
Frontline State, General 
Malan said that these had in- 
creaed in the same period 
from 383 to 1 400. In the 
same period of six years the 
number of co:nbat soldiers of 
the Frontline States had 
almost trebled, General 
Malan said. 


ANGOLA 





JOURNALIST VISITS, DESCRIBES JAMBA 


ANGOLA 


o 


Johannesburg THE STAR in English 12 Nov 84 p 9 


[Article by David Braun] 


[Text ] 


JAMBA (Angola) — Angol:. 
rebel leader Dr Jonas Savimbi 
flexed his military muscles be 
fore 46 South African and 
foreign correspondents at the 
weekend. 

But in doing so he revealed 
that in the shifting tides of 
Southern African power 
politics his diplomatic position 
was weak and probably 
deteriorating. 

The concern that South Africa, 
Angola and America might be 
making progress in recent 
talks on the withdrawal of 
Cubans from Southern Africa 
and the rapid implementation 
of United Nations Resolution 
435, which in turn would 
endanger the rebels’ main 
supply lines, prompted his 
National Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola /Unita) 
to hold a week-long 
extraordinary congress last 
week. 

The 400 deiegates, from 14 of 
the country’s 16 provinces, met 
at Unita’s secret headquarters 
at Jamba to discuss recent in- 
ternal and international 
developments, and to plot a 
strategy for 1985. 

The foreign correspondents 
were flown in to review an 
impressive display of more 
than 1 000 smart and 
well-equipped troops marching 


past 10 000 enthusiastic 
supporters. 

There was also a parade of 
Unita’s medical team, 
schoolteachers, printers and 
technicians, and a procession 
of battered weapons, including 
tanks, captured from 
government forces. 

Later, at a special briefing for 
the correspondents on the war 
situation, Unita chief of 
intelligence Colonel Peregrino 
Chindondo said the rebel army 
of 20 000 semi-regular troops 
and even more guerillas had 
“liberated” one third of Angols, 
turned another third into a 
no-go zone for the MPLA 
Government and was now 
making frequent raids into the 
remainder of the country, in- 
cluding Luanda, the capital. 
Fala (the Unita army) had re- 
cently successfully repulsed 
two major attempts involving 
38 000 Fapla (government 
forces) and Cuban troops to 
penetrate the liberated zone 
and rout Unita, he claimed. 
Conversely, a recent jacursion 
by Unita guerillas had knocked 
out Luanda’s power and water 
for six days, scaring the MPLA 
Government into organising 
for their families to be 
evacuated, Colonel Chindondo 
said. 

Unita claimed that in the 





period July 22 to last Thursday 
it had killed or captured more 
than 4 000 Fapla troops, in ad- 
dition to killing 497 Cubans and 
19 Soviets. 

In one 33-day period the rebels 
claimed to have shot down 18 
government combat aircraft, 
including two MiG-23 
interceptors. 

Furthermore, Unita would be 
throwing in another 7 000 
trained troops ready to close in 
strongly on Luanda by 
December 20. 

But as Unita signalled to the 
rest of the world that it was 
winning control of the 
nine-year Angolan civil war, it 
also let slip, perhaps 
intentionally, that it was not 
faring as well on the 
diplomatic front in the Western 
capitals of the world. 

“How is it that when we were 
weak we were the nice guys?” 
Dr Savimbi mused at his Press 
conference on Friday. 

“Now that we are a serious 
threat, suddenly we are the bad 
guys.” 


His concern that Unita might 
be dispensable in the latest 
round of negotiations between 
South Africa and America and 
the MPLA and America 
showed when he warned that 
there could be no deal on 
Cuban withdrawal and Nami- 
bian independence without his 
movement being brought into 
the talks. 
There was also no way that 
Unita would accept a new plan 
being mooted in certain 
quarters (but not by South 
Africa, he said) to divide 
Angola, giving the south to the 
rebels and the north to the 
MPLA. 
Dr Savimbi was critical of 
America’s role in Southern 
Africa, saying that, although he 
did not want to antagonise the 
Americans, he wanted a strong 
and unambiguous position on 
the Cubans in Angola. 
He revealed that the last 
contacts between the American 
State Department and Unita 
took place five months ago. 
He predicted that the MPLA 


Luxury Headquarters in the Bush 


would go the whole hog for a 
diplomatic option rather than a 
military solution to its internal 
problems in 1985. 

This would include: 

@ Making overtures to Ameri- 
ca with the aim of luring its 
government into recognising 
the Luanda regime. 

@ Approaching the West to 
secure goods which had not 
been forthcoming from the 
Soviet bloc. 

@ Engaging falsely in 
manoeuvres to give the 
impression that the departure 
of the Cubans was acceptable, 
while propesing the timetable 
of the dep: rture in such a 
manner as to facilitate 
implementation of 435 to the 
benefit of Swapo and to gain 
access to Unita’s logistical 
routes. 

Dr Savimbi emphasised his 
special relationship with South 
Africa. 

He did not believe that Scuth 
Africa would consider it in its 
interests to destroy Unita and 
support the MPLA, he said. 





JAMBA (Angola) — Unita’s 
military prowess is comple- 
mented by the efficiency of 
Jamba, its provisional] capital, 
which is just a short flight into 
Angola from the Caprivi Strip, 
writes David Braun. 


This sprawling bush settle- 
ment apparently accommo- 
dates 12000 people, mainly 
a fighters and their fami- 
ies. 


Journalists flown last week 
to the Biongue airfield, a two- 
hour drive (in dry conditions) 
from Jamba, had to complete 
immigration and customs for- 
malities at tables under trees 
at the airstrip before being 
transferred on open trucks to 
the base camp. 

VIP facilities at Jamba were 
reminiscent of a luxury private 
game reserve. 


Sleeping quarters contained 
real beds, crisp bed linen, clean 
towels and hot water broug't 
in for baths. 

High-ranking officers, such 
as 29-year-old Brigadier Tito 
Chingunji, permanent secre- 
tary of the executive commit- 
tee of Unita, were impressive 
both for their ability to con- 
verse fluently in up to four 
major Western languages and 
their wide knowledge and well- 
developed philosophy. 


There was no difficulty in 
envisaging these people mak- 
ing up the leadership cadre in a 
modern state. 


OBJECTIVES 


A document published by 
Unita under the heading “The 
Angola Road to National Re- 
covery’ defined the move- 











ment’s principles and obje 
tives for the massive and ae- 
tailed reconstruction of the 
country 


It covered education, health, 
labour, agriculture, industry, 
communications, housing, en- 
ergy, Justice, tourism and in- 
ternational relations of the 
State under a Unita adminis- 
tration. 

Unita stands for a democrat- 
ic society with a multi-party 
and elected representative po- 
litical system. 


The economy would be free 
and open but based firmly on 
private ownership and enter- 
prise. 

Unita’s Angola would be non- 


aligned but would work for re- 
gional co-operation. 


Conversations with several 
Unita officers and the move- 
ment’s leader, Dr Jonas Savim- 
bi, made it clear that the rebels 
still wanted to form a Govern- 
ment of national unity which 
would include the MPLA. 

The sentiment of “One Ango- 
la, One People” runs consis- 
tently through the leadership 
ranks of Unita. 

Unita’s liberated territory, 
one third of Angola’s 1,2 billion 
hectare surface area, com- 
prises mainly the country’s two 
most south-western provinces, 
Moxico and Cuanda-Cubango. 

This area, by Unita’s reckon- 
ing, contains little more than 
six percent of Angola’s total 


population of 6,5 million. 


Its strategic relevance may 


be questionable except that, 
clearly, Unita has been able te 
use it aS a Sanctuary and to 


"ANC Helping Defend Railway' 


support guerilla operations in 
the adjoining six provinces 
which contain more than half 
the Angolan population. 

Unita incursions have devas- 
tated the Angolan economy to 
such an extent that, in the nine 
years since the country’s inde- 
pendence, food production has 
plunged by about 98 percent 
and the basic infrastructure 
has collapsed. 


EMBATTLED 


Increasingly daring attacks 
by Unita into even the capital, 
Luanda, are driving the embat- 
tled MPLA administration into 
small pockets and fortresses 
around urban settlements and 
major national assets. 

The rebels claim that they 
have won the war. 

It is, in the words of Dr Sa- 
vimbi, now up to the MPLA to 
come to the negotiating table. 


JAMBA (Angola) — Two ment forces (Fapla) 


CSO: 


African National Con- 
gress units are being 
deployed by the 
MPLA Government ia 
Angola to help defend 
the Benguela railway 
line against attacks 
by Unita rebels, said 
Unita intelligence 
chief Colonel Pere- 
grino Chindondo at 
the weekend. 


He was briefing South 


African and foreign 
correspondents at 
Unita headquarters at 
Jamba in_ southern 
Angola, writes D. -id 
Braun. 


Colonel Chindondo said 


each ANC unit com- 
prised between 400 
and 500 men. They 
had been integrated 
with Angolan Govern- 
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and deployed along 
the railway line. 

Between 3000 and 5 000 
Swapo troops were 
being deployed 
against Unita in cen- 
tral Angola north of 
the Benguela railway 
line. 

Swapo’s main rear base 
in Angola was now 
just south of Luanda. 

He added that although 
Swapo was _ used 
against Unita it pre- 
sented no threat to the 
Angolan rebe!s 

Colonel! Chindondo said 
that in addition to the 
Cubans in Angola 
there were 1500 So- 
viet advisers, 2500 
East Germans and 
3500 Portuguese mer- 
cenaries. 








NUNS, PRIESTS DECIDE TO STAY WITH UNITA 





Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 12 Nov 84 p 17 


[Text ] 


CSO: 


JAMBA. — Three recently captured 
Catholic nuns and a priest said at the 
weekend they had decided to work 
with the Angolan rebcl movement, 
}Jnita, to further the church’s mission- 
ary work in the country, which has 
been stricken by a bloody civil war for 
nine years. 

The four told a party of journalists 
who visited Unita leader, Dr Jonas Sa- 
vimbi’s, military headquarters at Jam- 
''. in South-Eastern Angola, that their 
missionary societies would probably 
have pulled them out of the country 
‘oon, even though they wanted to stay. 

This was because Unita guerrilla ac- 
tivity below the 10th parallel, some 150 
km south of the capital, Luanda, was 
intensifying and the societies feared for 
their missionaries’ safety following the 
capture by rebel fighters of dozens of 
“neutrals” over the last couple of 
years 


They are Father Jose da Silva Men- 
dez, of Portugal, who has been in An- 
gola for seven years, Sister Maria Eng- 
elbert (58), a German who has worked 
in the country for 20 years, Sister 
Maria Carmen Lopez Mateo (40), in 
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Angola for five years, and Sister Mana 
Des Lourdes Ceocho (56), who 1s also 
from Portugal and has been engaged in 
missionary work in Angola for 25 
years. 


They said they had informed their 
missionary societies in Europe of their 
decision and, although no reply had 
been received yet, a positive response 
was expected. 

Father Mendez was taken prisoner 
on August 9 by Unita during a battle 
with Angolan government MPLA and 
Cuban forces at the town of Villa Nova 
Des Seles, about 350 km south of 
Luanda near the coast. 

The three nuns were captured six 
days earlier in similar circumstances at 
Ganda, on the Benguela railway line, 
about 175 km inland from Lobito. 


After walking through the Angolan 
bush for over a month, they arrived at 
Jamba towards the end of September. 
They had then decided to stay 


A senior Unita offider said the four 
were most welcome to carry out therr 
missionary work in the “liberated” te; 
nitory. — Sapa. 





ANGOLA 








EQUATORIAL GUINEA 


BRIEFS 


SOVIET MEDICAL ASSISTANCE--Minister of Health Policarpo Mansuy Mba at 

his office today received in audience two diplomats--the Soviet ambassador 
to our country, and the director of the commercial department at the 
French Embassy in Malabo. The first to be received was the Soviet 
ambassador. Their talks centered on possible implementation of Soviet 
medical assistance scheme as well as drugs supply for Equatorial Guinea. 
[Excerpt] [Malabo Domestic Service in Spanish 1900 GMT 8 Nov 84] 


CSO: 3448/1 











GHANA 


"CONSERVATIVES' MAKE INROADS INTO HIGH GOVERNMENT POSTS 
London AFRICA CONFIDENTIAL in English Vol 25, No 23, 14 Nov 84 p 8 


[Text] Last week's changes in the senior ranks of Ghana's government is 

the first sign that Flt-Lt Jerry Rawlings, chairman of the Provisional 
National Defence Council (PNDC) is carrying out his pledge made a year 

ago to put an end to the "populist nonsense" which his government had 
earlier espoused. More conservatives are coming into government to reassure 
the technocrats that they are well-represented in the higher echelons of the 
administration, and that henceforth they will be allowed to make their views 
known. 


Thus the appointment of G. Adali-Morty as secretary for information assumes 
Significance. As special commissioner for redeployment in 1966, he was 
entrusted with making painless the mass retrenchment that followed President 
Kwame Nkrumah's overthrow. He will now be expected to restore to Ghana's 
media, so abused by many senior officials, a degree of objectivity. (Former 
secretary for information Joyce Aryee is now secretary for education. David 
Ghartey-Tagoe has replaced Aba Hayford as director of television). 


Ato Ahwoi, former secretary for trade, and John Ndebugre, former secretary 
for agriculture, have been reposted to lower-level duties at PNDC head- 
quarters. Both were in the left-wing camp, as was the former secretary 

for local government, Kwame Dwemoh-Kesse, who does not appear to have been 
reassigned to anything. Trade is now being handled from the office of the 
PNDC coordinating secretary, P.V. Obeng, with B.W. Quarcoo assigned responsi- 
bility for it. The new local government secretary is F.A. Jantuah, former 
regional secretary for Ashanti. 


The rising star of the government is Justice D.F. Annan, who, in addition 

to being a member of the PNDC, and chairman of the national commission for 
democracy, has been appointed chairman of the national economic commission. 
In the latter position, his deputy is P.V. Obeng. Other members of the 
commission include the secretary for finance, Dr Kwesi Botchway, Dr Joe 
Abbey, Ghana's high commissioner in Canada, Anthony Cobbinah-—Wood, who 
served as commissioner for labour and social welfare in the 1970s, and Frank 
Annoh, formerly of the Bank of Ghana. Cobbinah-Wood will be responsible for 
labour and ine stries, Annoh will deal with monetary and trade matters. 

An industrialist, agriculturist and an executive in commerce are shortly to 
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be appointed to the commission. Its main function, presumably, is to 
impress the IMF and the World Bank. 


Appointments were also announced for the national commission for democracy, 
a body formerly called the electoral commission, which was chaired by 
another judge, Kingsley-Nyainah. Its current assignment is to find the 
modus operandi for restoring Ghana to some sort of constitutional rule, 

with an elected body at the centre, as a compromise between the last parlia- 
ment and the People's Defence Committees set up at the beginning of the 
second Rawlings era (AC Vol 23 No 7). Among those newly named to the com- 
mission are Professor Nana Kobina Nketsia, former chairman of the Ghana 

Arts Council, and Lt-Col Debrah, one of the first women officers in the armed 
forces. The secretary for local government and his deputy are ex-officio 
members. The commission has power to co-opt other members to itself. 


CSO: 3400/226 
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GUINEA 


JUSTICE MINISTER COMMENTS ON PFRIOD OF TRANSTTION 


Aa ‘ 


Conakry HOROYA in French 2 Oct 84 p 5 


[Interview with Justice Minister Jean Kolipe Lama by Sekou Mahdi Traore and 
Cheick Sylla, in Conakry; date not given] 


[ Text | In response to a joint invitation by the ministers of justice of the 

Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and Belgium, our minister of justice and keeper of 

the seals, Battalion Commander Jean Kolipe Lama, left Conakry for Brussels at 
the head of a delegation from our country on Thursday evening, 


Mr Kolipe Lama will participate in the 17th International Institute for French=- 
Expressed Law (IDEF) Congress, which is to be held in Brussels from 30 Septem 
ber to 4 October 1984 and in Luxembourg from 5 to 6 October on the topic: 
"Evidence Before the Judge in Private, Criminal and Administrative Law," 


We note that, incidental to the congress, the minister of justice and keeper 
of the seals will make official visits +t. the two countries, 


But, before leaving Conakry, he was kind enough to make himself available for 
our questions: 


Jean Kolipe Lama [JKL]: It's difficult to draw objective conclusions in so 
short a time, It is, nevertheless, not premature to say that, aside from the 
great reforms undertaken in the fields of health, education, agriculture, justice 
and in the administrative field, the fundamental gain that has been made is 
Guinean citizens' confidence in and hope for a prosperous future, Their deter 
mination to intimately collaborate with the CMRN in the job of recovery that 
has been undertaken in an atmosphere of true liberty and total security, 


[Question] Within the framework of Guinea's general political orientation, 
what is the new concept of law? 


JKI; Guinea is a nonaligned country that has opted for a liberal economy, 
open to foreign capital and the participation of all the countries in the 
world in its economic development, This open-door policy will irretrievably 
require a fundamental recasting of our economic and judicial laws, Indeed it 
is obvious that this new economic legislation will engender new socioeconomic 
relations, the guarantee for which will have to be ensured through coherent 








and dynamic judicial legislation, Consequently, we will opt for militant laws, 
laws that will destroy any phenomena opposed and harmful to our country's 
socioeconomic development, We will opt for dynamic and contemporary laws, We 
will opt for laws that are saturated with universal judicial diversity, without 
for all that denying our own personality, And lastly, we will opt for an 
African judicial philosophy within the framework of the unification of African 
law, 


[ Question ] You speek of judicial independence in a country that has no con= 
stitution, Fow do you view this anachronism? 


JKL: In the president's platform speech — which, moreover, has the ferce of 

a proclamation =—- he said that Guinea would adhere to the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, Now Article 16 of that declaration stipulates that "any 
society in which the separation of powers has not been determined does not have 
a constitution," 


During this period of transition that principle has guided us in the judicial 
reform that has been implemented and which is dedicuted to judicial independ- 
ence, Ultimately and gradually, this principle will be expressed in all the 
reforms, For the time being public awareness is guiding our steps, 


[ Question ] How do you justify the legitimacy of the government now in power? 


JKL: What do you mean by legitimacy? The appointment of a national president 
and the form: tion of a government in conformity with a procedure decreed by 
the Constitution? In short, a government resulting from a consensus? Weil, 
the author of the establishment of real liberty, the liberator of millions of 
citizens from the yoke of 26 years of bloody dictatorship, voted into power by 
a plebiscite of the entire nation for its work of rehabilitating Guinean citi- 
zens, the Guinean Governmen’: can, in our modest opinion, be nothing but legi- 
timate! There remains the expression of this already existing legitimacy in 

a constitution the drafting of which will not be delayed, 


[ Question ] During this tiansitional period, how will you enact laws? 
JKL: We have just liberated the people of Guinea, We are operating like the 
French Government that was established after the liberation of its territory 


in the 1959-1945 war, that is, governing by decree, 


{ Question | Is there a document that recognizes the CMXN's prerogative to enact 
laws? 


JKL: To ensure continuity of change and in anticipation of the correct func- 
tioning of our institutions, this prerogative of the CMRN has been acknowledged, 


[Question] When will there be a legislative assembly? When will there be a 
constitution? Can we already anticipate a multiparty system? When will civil- 
jans return to the government? 





JKL: Always bear in mind the fact that we are opting for respect for human 
rights, Any organ that may ensure the guarantee of these rights will be cre- 
ated, But not at the rate you want to impose them, Only conditional upon 
the realities of the moment and the opportunity that presents itself to us, 


[Question] So, at the present time the legislative and executive powers are 
retained by the same organ? 


JKL: On emerging from 26 years of dictatorship, we are learning how to handle 
liberty and democracy, An apprentice must be patient, persevering, wise and 
cautious, That's why we are moving by stages, The independence of the judiciary 
branch has already been recognized, That of the legislative branch will be at 
the right time, 


[Question} Can human rights be guaranteed in this context? 


JKL: Perhaps you doubt the exalted sense of duty and historic responsibility 
the CMRN has? It was the CMRN that decided to respect this principle despite 
its military status, It said so, It will respect it, You can verify the 
fact through contact with the people of Guinea, 


[Question] In terms of judicial reform, have you anticipated the reception 
that is in store for the Guinean jurists residing abroad? 


JKL: Our fundamental objective is to build Guinea on the basis of a national 

reconciliation, An appeal has been launched to all Guineans, inside the coun- 
try as well as outside it, to effectively participate in the national recovery 
action, 


[Question] Would you agree to a visit by the International Red Cross or any 
humanitarian organization to get an idea of the conditions in which former 
dignitaries are being held? 


JKL: That would be the best way to convince them, The: are welcome to come, 


[Question] Would you agree to join international law organizations and legal 
associations? 


JKL: Our ambition is to enrich ourselves through other sources, 


[Question! To get back to your mission, what will your contribution to the 
IDF congress be? 


JKL: Our contribution will be a modest one, It is to draw the attention of 
the international conmunity of jurists to the illegal utilization of confes- 
sions, most often extorted through torture, to humiliate or terrorize opponents, 
We must consider this practice which will in the long run undoubtedly impugn 
the honorableness associated with that form of evidence, 
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Furthermore, we suggest that the judge's role in the search for evidence be 
expanded, In our opinion, his neutrality is no longer justifiable from the 
moment he may decide in accordance with his innermost conviction, 


[ Question | What solution do you propose so that confession may regain its 
image of cistinction? 


JKL: First, we mmst create an organ charged with the supervision of the courts 
of the IDEF member countries and have confessions evaluated by ordinary courts, 


{Question ] What message do you address to the IDEF's international communiiy of 
law? 


JKL: I sincerely thank the Belgian and Luxembourg ministers for the kind in- 
vitation they have extended to me, I thank the organizers and participants 
for their positive contribution to the enrichment of law in general, For the 
triumph of that dearest of all ideals to mankind, justice, we servants of the 
law imst mitually help one . :other to perfect our working methods in the in- 
terest of a greater guarantee of the rights of cur citizens, 


11,466 
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GUINEA 


INDIA DONATES MEDICINFS FOR DISASTER VICTIMS 
Conakry HOROYA in French 11 Oct 84 p 3 


[ Text ] A gift of 49 packages of medicines has been turned over to our country 
by the Indian Government, 


Worth $10,000, or 100,000 rupees, this gift is destined for the victims of the 
Koumbia disaster, The ceremony celebrating the official delivery of this 
Indian aid to our country took place Tuesday morning at the Ministry of Public 
Health, 


Aside from the minister of health, Prof Mamadou Kaba Bah, and His Excellency 
Balachandra, India's ambassador to Guinea, several high officials from the 
Ministries of International Cooperation, Health, Social Affairs and Women's 
Status attended the ceremony, 


Introducing the Indian ambassador, Mr Mamadou Camara, the head of the Ministry 
of International Cooperation, elucidated the meaning of this gesture and the 
quality of relations between our two countries, 


As for His Excellency Mr Balachandra, India's ambassador to Guinea, he pointed 
out that it is not the number of packages that we ought to appreciate, but 
rather the significance of this gesture and the spirit of cooperation that 
moves his government, "India is ready to cooperate with Guinea in all domains," 
he concluded, As for our minister of health, Prof Mamadou Kaba Bah, he ex- 
pressed the complete satisfaction of the CMRN and the government, describing 
this gift as an inestimable contribution to our people, Then, taking advantage 
of the occasion, he praised Indian tribal doctors' competence and know-how, 


"It is, moreover, a field in which you can help us," he said, 


And lastly, in the name of the CMRN and the government, Prof Mamadou Kaba Bah, 
the minister of health, thanked Madame Indira Gandhi and the entire Indian 


people, 


11,466 
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GUINEA 


REPORT OF GUINEO-}PALESTINIAN FARM SAMED 
Conakry HOROYA in French 18 Uct 84 p 4 
[Article by Bruno Haba ] 


[Text] Located 15 km from the prefecture of Coyah, the Guineo-Palestinian 
frendship farm SAMED [ expansion unknown | is living through its heyday due to 
the large number of operations that are still being crowned with success, 


Going back over the record of its history, the SAMED farm was the result of a 
gift of land by the Guinean Government in 1977 to the Palestinians living in 
this country, 


Comprising an area of 1,050 hectares, this land is divided into two regions: 
Maleah and Gabon, with Maleah covering 400 hectares and Gabon 650 hectares, 
After the technical studies of the land and the installation of the equipment 
in 1979, they proceeded to establish a 5<hectare mango plantation and a 4,5= 
hectare banana plantation, which could not stand up against plant diseases so 
that today these two plantations have yielded to another reality that creates 
the charm of the SAMED farn, 


This farm, whose functions are ferming and stockraising, therefore has two pro= 
grams of activities that are being vigorously popularized, There is the farm 
sector and the livestock sector, 


Acc rding to information provided by Mr Imad Aboud, an agronomic engineer, the 
farm benefits from perfectly harmonious labor relations with the irreproachable 
contribution of its 65 farmworkers, whose capabilities today defy and doubts, 


Thus in the farm program they have 50 hectares of pineapple which in 1982 pro- 
duced 300 tons of frui-., 


With the application of fertilizers and the development of the land, while re- 
specting physical and chemical conditions, the harvest came to 400 tons in 1983, 
Which is as much as to say that everything is running smoothly since engineers 
and foremen do not engage in useless tasks, 


The farm's agricultural function is also justified by an expansion of the culti- 
vation of vegetables, among which are: watermelons, tomatoes, cucumbers, etc, 
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As for fruit-growing, that is another reality with its avovados, grafted mangos 
and other fruit trees, 


They have achieved this through a sort of ford ingeniously devised by Mr Mohamed 
Saleh Arafat, the assistant general manuger of the farm, Thus by harnessing 

one of the tributaries of the Kiiy River, Mr Mohamed Saleh Arafat has been able 
to supply the water needs of the plants during the dry spells of the year through 
irrigation canals supplied by the flow of water from two dams, 


The stockraising program comprises another range of activities that satisfies 
our curiosity with a flock of thoroughbred Gold Line hens imported from France, 
In this operation, livestock enginecr Mohamed Abou Inin told us: "We import 
the chicks from France by air at the age of 1 day," 


"Thus regular attention to their development through nutrition and health care 
enable the hens to begin to lay eggs at the age of 5 months," 


This select breed starts laying eggs at the rate of 6 percent [ of the popula- 
tion] to attain a rate of 85 percent within a year, with the result that each 
hen can lay 250 eggs a year, 


The farm has a complement of 2,000 hens per shed with a total of seven sheds, 


The eggs thus laid may not be hatched, being destined solely for consumption, 
The hens too are sold [ for their neat | at the age of from 12 to 14 months, 


In Mr Mohamed Abou Inin‘s opinion, the farm will soon be enlarged to realize 
the broad prospects it offers, 


This will involve increasing the original capacity from 10,000 to 20,000 chick- 
ens for the purpose of supplying the food needs of the people of Guinea in order 
to demonstrate our faith in the international cooperation and friendly rela- 
tions existiin, between our country and Palestine, 


At the present time livestock products are sold to the population of Conakry, 


With a smile on his lips and unequaled optimism, Mr Nofal Abdel Hafiz, the 
general manager of the West African SAMED Farms, declared to us: "The support 
with which we Palestinians in Guinea have been honored goes beyond our compre- 
hension," 


"It would be anachronistic of us to attempt to repay this aid in equal measure, 
which is why the least we can do is to add a grain of salt to the construction 
of the national edifice that is Guinea, 


"This is what justifies the immensity of our projects, among other priority 
projects of which there is the large-scale production of egg-laying hens and 
chickens raised for meat to benefit Guinea, 


"So we will soon be building a school and a mosque in the village of Maleah for 
our fellow residents of the region, 











"Our activities do not consist only of farming and stockraising, They are 
diversified upstream and downstream and ought to be characterized in terms of 
of the establishmen: of a transport company and the construction of a super- 
market in the near tuture, 


"Here in Guinea we are at home and it is indispensable for us to participate 
in the construction of the Guinean homeland, Once this concern is taken care 
of, one of the CMRN's [Military Committee for National Recovery | fields of 
action to which we pay loud tribute will be reinvigorated, We also say thanks 
to the people of Guinea, who unceasingly support us in our fierce struggle to 
liberate our violated fatherland," 


This means that the SAMFD farm is a very central concern of the CMRN in order 
to take up the challenge of 26 years of jeremiads, 


11,466 
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GUINNA 


FRG AID FOR DEVELOPMENT PROJFCTS REVIEWED 
Conakry HOROYA in Franch 20 Oct 84 p 3 


[ Text | The annual negotiations between the Guineaz and German Governments were 
concluded Thursday at the Palace of Nations in Conakry after 3 working days, 


The Guinean delegation to the negotiations was headed by Minister of Economic 
and Financial Affairs Richard Haba, serving as interim minister of internation- 
al cooperation, while Heinrich Neufeld, the head of the West African Division 
of the West German Ministry for International Cooperation, led the FRG dele- 
gation, 


For 3 days the Guinean and German delegations passed in review the different 
sectors in which the FRG is to provide Guinea with aid, The sectors earmarked 
for this contribution are: energy, health, agriculture, the postal and tele- 
communications administration and the radio broadcasting and television system, 


For this purpose the West German Government is placing the sum of 27 million 
deutsche marks in the form of a subsidy at the disposition of Guinea, 


During the negotiations the two delegations proceeded to the distribution of 
this subsidy in terms of the priorities defined by Guinea, 


Among the topics that particularly commanded the attention of the delegations 
was a solution to the problem of the distribution of electricity in Conakry, 


Also discussed was the promotion of the program for the improvement of rural 
health services, already launched in Kissidougou and Gueckedou, which is being 
implemented by the FRG, 


At the conclusion of the negotiations the two parties expressed their firm de=- 
termination to expand North-South cooperation, They also expressed their 
satisfaction with the cerious attitude that marked the proceedings, 


At the close of the proceedings the two parties visited the installations of 
the Guinean Radio and Television System, where they were received by Mr 
Emmanuel Katty, the general manager of the Information Services, 
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GUINEA 


BRIEFS 


DPRK VIC: PRESIDENT LEAVES—-Korean Vice President Yi Chong~ok left Conakry 

this morning, Yesterday he was the guest of the people of Kindia, who extend- 
ed him an enthusiastic and warm welcome at the Place de 1’ Independance down- 
town, in Kilissi, 20 km from the town, at the Kim Il-song Agronomic Research 
Institute, at the Nene Khali Condetto Institute for Research in Applied Biology 
and at the Foulaya Department of Agriculture and Zootechnics, Prior to that, 
on Thursday morning, the Korean vice president had met with the chief of state, 
Col Lansana Conte, before conversing with the prime minister and head of the 
government, Col Diarra Traore, surrounded by their respective delegations, 

[ Text ] [Conakry HOROYA in French 20 Oct 84 p 1] 11466 
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KENYA 


NATIONAL CEREALS, PRODUCE BOARD BECOMES BIG DEBTOR 


Nairobi THE WEEKLY REVIEW in English 12 Oct 84 p 22 


[Text ] 


IMPORTING food to feed a nation is 
such a costly affair that it has over the 
last few years turned the National Cereals 
and Produce Board (NCPB) into a big 
debtor. The board’s financial woes started 
during the 1979/81 government financial 
year when Kenya was faced with a serious 
food problem and large quantities of 
foodstuffs had to be imported by the 
board. For a start, the Cereals and Sugar 
Finance Corporation (CSFC) loaned the 


‘board Shs.240 million and later gave 


another loan of Shs.75 million to finance 
the importation of foodstuffs. By June 
30th, last year total outstanding advances 
to NCPB stood at a staggering K£65,608, - 
826, an amount the board was unable to 
repay because of huge losses it had 
incurred in maize importation. 

The NCPB’s problems worried the 
auditor-general who said in his report for 
i¥82/83 that he was unable to establish 
the actual losses suffered by NCPB 
during 1981/82 and 1982/83 because the 
board’s accounts for those years had not 
been submitted for audit. But the losses 
must be quite heavy for in 1980/81 a 
staggering K£15,802,893 was lost in the 
importation of maize alone. The public 
accounts committee of the national 
assembly was not happy about the 
NCPB’s inability to repay the loans given 
to it by CSFC as the board was expected 
to sell the imported foodstuffs and repay 
the loans with the proceeds from the sales. 
Only K£7,575,352 had been repaid in this 
way by June 30, 1981 when the loan out- 
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standing stood at K£31,656,150. But the 
ministry of agriculture appears to have 
realised that the indebtedness of the 
NCPB was unlikely to improve and this 
might lead to some problems in its opera- 
tions, for in 1980/81 the ministry gave a 
K£18 million grant to NCPB through 
CSFC, money which was to be applied 
towards reducing NCPB’s indebtedness 
to CSFC. 


Interestingly, NCPB continued to 
receive more loans for purchasing 
foodstuffs from abroad even though the 
terms and conditions of the loans were 
never worked out. But few people in the 
government are worrying about this point 
since NCPB cannot find the money to 
repay the loans itself. With very large 
quantities of food being imported this 
year the government appears more con- 
cerned about getting the foodstuffs into 
the country and ensuring that people 
don’t starve due to shortages and is 
unlikely to start worrying just now about 
how NCPB repays its loans. However, 
K£15,906,150 of the money lent to NCPB 
was put up by banks and it will have to be 
repaid by the board or by the government 
at some stage. 


The public accounts committee of the 
national assembly, whose chairman is Mr 
Michael Wamalwa, the MP for Kitale 
West, was so disappointed by the 
inability of NCPB to repay the loans 











CSO 


given to at that it recommended that 
measutes be taken to streamline the 
board’s operations, financing and pricing 
structure. The committee recommended 
in its report for 1980/81 that the board’s 
pricing structure be reviewed to enable it 
to cover its overheads. It also recommen 
ded that the government should provide 
an interest free irredeemable loan to 
NCPB to enable it to buy strategic 
reserves and store them. Regarding 
storage the committee asked the govern- 
ment to take urgent steps to construct 
storage facilities alloverthe country. & 
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KENYA 


CHURCH DISCIPLINES CLERGY TO APPEASE GOVERNMENT 


Nairobi THE WEEKLY REVIEW in English 19 Oct 84 p 14 


[Text ] 


THE Presbyterian Church of East Africa 
(PCEA) seems to have finally made some 
headway in its attempts to dispell suspi- 
cions that it was being used to create 
antagonism between the church and the 
state in Kenya. Last week, represen- 
tatives of the twelve presbyteries of the 
PCEA led by the moderator, Rev. John 
Gatu, went to State House, Nairobi and 
held discussions with President Daniel 
arap Moi. Though details of the meeting 
were not made public, it is generally 
believed that the discussions had a lot to 
do with the controversies that have 
besieged the church over the past several 
months. Only three weeks before the 
State House visit, the church made it 
quite clear that contrary to accusation by 
politicians it did not entertain maverick 
preachers among its clergy when it 
suspended a minister of the Rungiri 
PCEA church in Kikuyu, Mr. Geoffrey 
Kaburugu and removed from office the 
Rungiri session clerk, Mr. Munyua 
Gichini. Kaburugu and Gichini were dis- 
ciplined because it was they who 
organised the two Rungiri church prayers, 
one in June last year and another in 
August this year, that became the subject 
of sharp criticism from politicians after 
they were seen as being intended to arouse 
sympathy for the former minister for con- 
stitutional affairs, Mr. Charles Njonjo. 


Pe 


The PCEA found itself in the limelight 
again when another of its preachers, Rev. 
Dr. Timothy Njoya of the St. Andrews 
church in Nairobi delivered two different 
sermons which also incurred the dis- 
pleasure of politicians including cabinet 
ministers. Njoya’s second sermon 
prompted the president to criticise the 
PCEA leadership for not coming out 
strongly enough.to disassociate itself from 
those of its preachers who were causing 
controversies over sensitive political 
issues. It is probably then that the church 
found it necessary to clear the air over its 
stand, since at about the same time, a 
good number of politicians were beginn- 
ing to suspect that there was a calculated 
plan by certain people to use the PCEA 
for distabilisation purposes. But about 
the only way that the church could be 
seen as being opposed to the activities of 
its controversial preachers was by taking 
disciplinary measures against them, yet 
the nature of the PCEA is such that the 
general secretariat has limited leeway in 
taking disciplinary decisions. Such deci- 
sions are the responsibility of the 
presbyteries and all that the church 
leaders do is to approve or disapprove the 
decisions through .the business commit- 
tee. This was particularly evident when 
an attempt by the PCEA general 
secretary, Rev. Bernard Muindi to send 











Njoya on compulsory leave following his 
first controversial sermon failed after it 
was rejected by the Nairobi presbytery on 
procedural grounds. Muindi’s attempt to 
discipline Njoya was a sign that the 
church leadership was not impressed by 
his controversial sermons. 

Even though the decision to discipline 
Kaburugu and Gichini was made by the 
South Kiambu Presbytery, it is believed 
that the church leadership had quietly 
recommended and in fact encouraged the 
move with a view to impress on the 
political leadership that the church was 
not against the government and had 
therefore decided to rid itself of those who 
were creating that impression. Sources 
have it that last week’s meeting with the 
president was held in a cordial 
atmosphere in which the churchmen 
explained the administrative procedures. 
of the church while at the same time reaf- 
firming their desire to remain on good 
terms with the government. | 
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BROOKE BOND'S TEA INTERESTS DISCUSSED 
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[Text ] 


THE Anglo-Dutch conglomerate, 
Unilever, acquired control of Brooke Bond 
Group in the London stock exchange last 
week because it wants a bigger share of 
the huge profits various firms are making 
from the 75 billion cups of tea consumed 
by Britons every year. The Brooke Bond 
Group, with subsidiary companies in 
Kenya, Malawi, India and Tanzania has 
the lion’s share of the tea market in 
Britain and its profit in the financial year 
ending last June was a staggering £72 
million, a significant nse from £50 million 
the previous year. Unilever’s subsidiary, 
Lipton Tea, has been quite successful in 
the United States but the British tea 
market is the most profitable in the west. 
Unilever spend £39 million to buy 60 per 
cent of Brooke Bond shares. An earlier bid 
for control failed because the 114 pence 
per share offered by Unilever for Brooke 
Bond shares was considered too little by 
most shareholders. Unilever went up to 
125 pence last week to acquire control. 
Mr. D.C. Bensley, the managing direc- 
tor of Brooke Bond Kenya Limited, said 
early this week that Unilever is unlikely to 
make changes in the operations of his 
company in the immediate future. The 
London group gwns 88 per cent of shares 
in the Kenya group, with the remaining 
12 per cent being held by individuals and 
institutions in Kenya. The London office 
has told its subsidiaries that there are no 
plans to merge the Brooke Bond group's 
tea interests with Lipton Tea, a move that 
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would put Unilever in a very powerful 
positon in the tea industry. So far, 
Unilever’s only move has been to put one 
person on the Brooke Bond group's board 
of directors. 

Unilever’s subsidiaries in Kenya 
include Gailey and Roberts, Construction 
Equipment and East Africa Industries, 
and some observers:in the business com- 
munity in Nairobi say Unilever might 
appoint some of its directors in its other 
subsidiaries to the Brooke Bond board. So 
far, the Brooke Bond management in 
Kenya has been told to continue 
operating as before; if there are going to 
be any changes in policy Bensley and his 
fellow managers are as much in the dark 
as the general public. Unilever is in any 
case unlikely to be in a hurry to reorganise 
or restructure a group which has been 
making huge profits over the years. The 
Kenya group’s pre-tax profit in the finan- 
cial year ending June, 1983, was shs.162 
million. 


Brooke Bond Kenya Limited owns large 
tea estates in Kericho and Kiambu dis- 
tricts and has a sisal estate at Kibwezi. It 
also owns Sulmac, which grows carna- 
tions of which it exports about 150 million 
to Europe every year from its farms at 
Naivasha and South Kinangop. The 
flower exports have proved highly 
profitable in the last two years due to 
good prices on the European market. 
However, tea exports are the group's 
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major revenue earner. During 1982/83 
Brooke Bond’s earnings from tea exports 
were shs.827.5 million while flower 
exports brought in shs.195 milhon. The 
group also has 530 hectares of land under 
coftee. The three coffee plantations in 
Kiambu yfelded 1,000 tons of coffee 
during 1982/83, earning Brooke Bond 
shs.25 million through exports. Sisal 
exports earned the group over shs.14 
million while cinchona bark fetched 
shs.12.6 million; these trees, whose bark is 
used in the manufacture of quinine, has, 
however, been afflicted by a disease and 
Brooke Bond is replacing them with tea. 
Murphy Chemicals is the only Brooke 
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Bond Kenya Limited subsidiary which is 
not earning much money from exports 
The company deals in agro-chemicals and 
during 1982/83 its export earnings were a 
meagre shs.1.6 million. 

About 22,000 people are employed by 
the group in Kenya, most of them as 
labourers in its plantations. Unilever 
executives will have a lot of say in Brooke 
Bond's policies in future and it will be 
interesting to see how they choose to 
operate their expanded business interests 
in Kenya, and Brooke Bond shareholders 
in Kenya are waiting to see what their 
new partners have in mind. a 











TEA SMUGGLING INTO ETHIOPIA AND SOMALIA 


KENYA 
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[Text ] 
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THE tea packaged by Kenya Tea Packers 
Limited (Ketepa) for consumption in 
Kenya is just the kind of commodity 
smugglers love. Black marketeers have 
been transporting Ketepa tea, which is 
marked ‘“‘not for export’, to neighbouring 
countries where it is reported to be selling 
at the same price as tea legally imported 
from Kenya; foreign importers are curren- 
tly paying about shs.40 for every 
‘ kilogramme of Kenya tea. Some tea 
_ exporters in Kenya, like Chai Limited, 
‘ have found their markets in Ethiopia 
flooded with Ketepa tea. It was Mr. 
Simon Nyachae, the chief secretary who 
said in Nairobi three weeks ago that tea 
packaged for local consumption at 
Ketepa’s factory in Kericho was being 
smuggled out of the country. 

All tea growers are required to sel] 
about 13 per cent of their tea to Kétepa at 
about one-third of the price offered by 
overseas buyers, and consumers in Kenya 
can therefore buy tea at about half the 
price paid in importing countries. The 
Kenya government made these arrange- 
ments to keep.the price of tea low in this 
country, where it is a major cash crop. 

Early this year, tea prices shot up to 
shs. 60 per kilogramme on the world 
market after India boycotted the British 
market, causing a shortfall of about 25 
million kg. Thé price has since levelled 
out at shs. 40 per kg. Smaliholders in 
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Kenya Tea Development Authority 
schemes are getting shs. 5.77 per kg for 
green leaf, more than double the shs. 2.50 
they got last year. Kenya's total earnings 
frym tea in the last financial year were a 
record shs.1.6 billion. Last May when 
some of the major tga growing districts 
like Murang’a, Nyeri and Kiambu, were 
experiencing severe drought it was feared 
that earnings from the crop would be low. 
but,high prices on the world market have 
helped to turn what threatened to be a 
bad season into a profitable one. 

However, Kenya’s neighbours have not 
been so lucky, for they have had to pay 
amore for their tea this year and smugglers 
are apparently taking advantage of the 
situation by ferrying Ketepa tea across 
the border to them. Nobody knows how 
much tea is being smuggled out of the 
country but a source in the tea industry 
says the quantity is too small to damage 
legal traders financially. It has been left 


to the police and the provincial 
administration to deal with tea 
smugglers. 

The tea industry source said that 


NorthiFastern Province has been receiv- 
ing more than its normal share of Ketepa 
tea. The province borde*s Somalia and 
Ethropia where a lot of Ketepa tea is 
being sold in shops, and efforts to curb 
smuggling may well havet> beginthere. & 

















FOOD IMPORT PROGRAM OUTLINED 
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[Text ] 


Thailand - 


KENYA’S food import programme is in 
full swing. By the end of November, 
240,000 tons of maize — mostly from 
would have been imported. 
The importation programme will con- 
tinue to the end of June next year. If the 
short rains and next year’s long rains 
come as expected, the total imports by 
the end of June will be approximately 1.12 
million tons. If the rains should not be 
satisfactory, the government expects to 
import nearly 360,000 tons of wheat by 
the end of next June. At the moment the 
assumption appears to be that the long 
rains next year will not fail; if they do, 
then the importation programme would 
have to be extended probably into 1986. 
So far, many of the bottlenecks which 
had been feared would crop up in the dis- 
tribution logistics have been ironed out. 
Under the guidance of the government- 
appointed national task force for handl- 
ing the food imports, major problems 
have been minimised. The task force, 
which comprises representatives from 
Kenya Ports Authority, Kenya Cargo 
Handling Services Ltd., Kenya Railways, 
the Kenya Transport Association, the 
National Cereals and Produce Board is 
responsible for coordinating the logistics 
of food importation. Originally, most of 
the food discharged at Kilindini Harbour 
was supposed to be moved from the port 
by rail, but Kenya Railways have had 
problems with availability of rolling stock 
and so road transport has had to be used 
for larger volumes of food movement than 
anticipated. The magnitude of the job is 
such that the government has now given 
permission to lorries moving food up 
country to travel at night, something 
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which other heavy transport vehicles are 
not allowed to do. On the average the food 
importation programme requires 500 
lorries of approximately 23 ton capacity a 
week to move the food in convoys of 100 
lorries per day under police escort. 

There have been cases of food not 
reaching areas which need it most. The 
president recently held urgent talks with 
PCs and DCs and impressed upon them 
the need to ensure efficient distribution of 
food to needy areas. The chief secretary, - 
Mr. Simon Nyachae, told the press last 
week that some cases of shortages of food 
in needy areas are the result of wealthy 
individuals in Nairobi moving provisions 
to certain areas in contravention of laid 
down procedures. What the chiet 
secretary did not say publicly is that some 
of the wealthy individuals are in fact 
government employees. The office of the 
president has now sent out a circular to all 
government departments forbidding any 
public servant involved in any aspect of 
the food importation programme from 
doing business in distribution, selling or 
transportation of food, whether directly or 
through relatives or their firms. The cir 
cular is effective immediately and is to 
remain in force indefinitely. 

The government is clearly determined 
to put completely to rest any misgivings 
the public may have about the way the 
imported food is being handled. During 
the 1979-80 food shortages which led to 
food imports in 1980 there were reports 
circulating in Nairobi to the effect that 
certain government individuals were 
taking advantage of the food shortage to 
enrich themselves. Acting on one of those 
reports The Weekly Review in April 1980 
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carned a story which erroneously claimed 


that a governinent committee. chaired by 


Nvachae, charged with coordimating the 
food importation programme, was making 
plans to shunt most of the importation 
through private firms. Nvyachae denied 
the reports at the time, The 
Weekly Review has since discovered the 
reports had no foundation whatsoever and 
were the kind of rumour which in Kenva 
come up often whenever there is a food 
crisis of the magnitude the country is 
facing at the moment. (We take this 
opportunity to tender our apologies for 
any embarrassment or inconvemence 
caused to Mr. Nyachae by our 
report.) 

As in the past, food importation is 
currently under the coordination of a 
government committee comprising two 
officials each from the treasury, the 
ministry of agriculture. the National 
Cereals Board, and the office of the presi- 
dent, with the chief secretary as chair 
man. The NCPB calls for tenders for food 
imports which are evaluated by the 
board’s managing and financial! 
manager, the director of planning in the 


and as 
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treasury and the economic adviser in the 
office of the president. After evaluation, 
the tenders are submitted to the food 
import committee which once a 
month to award tenders. So far,.tenders 
have been awarded for imports up to the 
end of January next year. Tenders have to 
be accompanied by a bid bond worth five 
per cent of the value of the grain being 
tendered for, a stipulation which has 
eliminated from bidding firms which have 
no substantial financial means or sure 
access to grain supplies. Over 70 firms 
were invited to submit bids and of those 
who responded none were local companies 
claiming to represent international grain 
dealers. According to Nyachae, no mid- 
dlemen are involved in the bids which the 
government has so far awarded. This 
vear, unlike in the past, the government Is 
prepared to make available to those who 
are interested — the public as well as 
bidders records of the bids so far 
processed in order to avoid the kind of 
speculations which have in the past 
accompanied the food import tender 
process. a 
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PUBLIC WARNED OF WHEAT SHORTAGES 
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[Text ] 


ASSURANCES by Mr William Kikwai, 
the managing director of the National 
Cereals and Produce Board (NCPB), that 
there is enough wheat in the country to 
neet the market needs have not been 
taken seriously by Unga Limited, the 
biggest flour millers in Kenya. Only five 
days after Kikwai had claimed NCPB had 
supplied millers in Nairobi with 10,000 
tons of wheat, the company placed an 
advertisement in the newspapers inform- 
ing their customers that there would be 
inadequate supplies of wheat flour from 
Monday. Elliots Bakeries Limited, the 
country’s biggest bread makers and ¢ 
sister company of Unga Limited, als« 
warned the general public that their two 
factories in Nairobi and Nakuru would be 
producing less bread than usual as a 
result of wheat flour shortage. Kikwai did 
not sav how much of the 10,000 tons of 
wheat had been sold to Unga Limited, but 
the company obviously disagreed with 
Kikwai's arithmetic. The figure Kikwai 
gave last Monday when he said, 2,400 
bags of wheat were enough to satisfy (ne 
country’s needs for a while showed that 
the NCPB boss was meking a big mistake 
in his arithmetic. Elliots Bakeries alone 
needs about 2,000 bags of wheat flour 
everyday to meet its market demand of 
nearly 400,000 loaves of bread and 
Kikwai's 2,400 bags of wheat, which was 
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shared among several millers, was not 
enough to meet that demand, not. to 
mention the requirements of Unga 
Limited's other customers. 


The 2,400 bags of wheat NCPB sold to 
Nairobi millers last week came from this 
season's harvest in Rift Valley Province, 
vith Uasin Gishu district providing most 

‘* So far 13,000 bags have been har- 
vested and sold to NCPB. By early this 
week NCPB had received and sold to 
millers about 13,000 bags of this season's 
harvest and to do this the board sent 
lorries to Uasin Gishu and Trans Nzoia to 
collect whatever they could and bring it to 
Nairobi quickly so that millers in the city 
could keep their factories grinding. But 
even Kikwai does not know how much 
wheat he is likely to get in this way since 
some major wheat growing areas, 
especially Narok and Nakuru districts, 
were severely affected by d rought and are 
unlikely to contribute much to the 
NCPB’s stores. Uasin Gishu accounts for 
one third of the nation’s wheat harvest 
and it is therefore NCPB’s biggest hope 
for the next few days, until Tuesday when 
a ship is expected to call at Mombasa 


with 12,000 tons of imported wheat. 
However, the country’s total wheat 


harvest is expected to be far below the 
impressive 2.9 million bags harvested in 
1982. NCPB is therefore eagerly awaiting 














the arrival of the ships at Mombasa on 
Tuesday. Wednesday, and Thursday. By 
Thursday some 30,000 tons of wheat will 
have been received at Mombasa. if 
everything goes according to schedule, 
though it could take a tew days before the 
millers in Nairobi can start milling that 
wheat. 

Farmers are being encouraged to grow 
more wheat but drought is not the only 
problem they are facing. Last year, 
farmers in Uasin Gishu could not harvest 
their crop fast enough because only 40 of 
the 158 combine harvesters in the district 
were in working condition. The rest were 
lying idle because of problems in obtain- 
ing spare-parts. This resulted in some 
grain losses for the short harvesting had 
not ended when the short rains started. @ 
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BRIEFS 


TOURIST EARNINGS REPORTED--Tourism Minister Maina Wanjigi said Kenya earned 
4121.2 million from tourism last year. This would rise to 4327 million if 
Kenya attracted even 680,000 to 720,000 tourists a year under the one-million- 
tourists-a-year target. [Text] [Nairobi E.A. REPORT ON TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

in English Oct 84 p 9] 


NATIONAL OIL COMPANY--The new parastaial organisation, the National Oil Co, 
may gradually replace multinational oil companies in the overall development 
of the industry when it becomes fully operational, Minister for Energy and 
Regional Development Nicholas Biwott told the visiting Pakistani Minister. 
[Text] [Nairobi E.A. REPORT ON TRADE AND INDUSTRY in English Oct 84 p 9] 


ITALIAN GRANT--The Kerio Valley Development Authority is to get an Italian 
Government grant of $4.2 million to fund irrigation projects. [Text] 
[Nairobi E.A. RéPORT ON TRADE AND INDUSTRY in English Oct 84 p 9] 


HUNGARIAN AID--The Co-operative Bank of Kenya is to get Sh 65 million from 
Hungary for the development of agro-based industries in the rural areas. 
Viable projects are to be identified for assistance. [Text] [Nairobi 
E.A. REPORT ON TRADE AND INDUSTRY in English Oct 84 p 9] 


TEA PROFITS TO INCREASE--An Assistant Minister for Agriculture, Mr William 
Saina, said tea farmers are set to doubie their income this year. Every 
kilogram delivered to the Kenya Tea Development Authority would be paid 
for at Sh 5.50, against Sh 2.50 last year. [Text] [Nairobi E.A. REPORT 
ON TRADE AND INDUSTRY in English Oct 84 p 9] 


WATER WARNING--Local Government Minister Moses Mudavadi warned Nairobi would 
run out of water by March-April next year if conservation measures are not 
followed now by city residents. [Text] [Nairobi E.A. REPORT ON TRADE AND 
INDUSTRY in English Oct 84 p 9] 


BRITISH AID FOR KIAMBERE--Britain is to provide some $12 million towards 
the massive Kiambere hydro-electric project to cover the costs of the 
design, manufacture, installation and commissioning of switchgear, trans- 
mission lines and general electrical installations for the project, which, 
when completed will generate 140 mW to meet Kenya's growing electricity 
demands. The construction of the two dams and underground powerhouse on 
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the Tana River is being supervised by the British firm of consultants, 
WLPU, who have been working on the project since 1981. Construction work 
at Kiambere began in January this year and should be completed in 1987. 
It involves diverting the course of the river and then building two dams--a 
main dam some 350 ft high and 2,500 ft long and a saddle dam 130km long. 
Water from the reservoir will flow 4 and 1/2 km along a headrace tunnel 
to an underground powerhouse where two 70 MW turbine generators will be 
Situated. The British contractors involved are Clough Smith UK, who will 
be constructing two 220kv transmission lines, each about 40km long, to 
connect into the existing system, and General Electric Co. [Text ] 
[Nairobi E.A. REPORT ON TRADE AND INDUSTRY in English Oct 84 pn 18] 


POWER, LIGHTING COMPANY PROFITS--The Chairman of Kenya Power & Lighting 

Co. Ltd, Mr J.K. Gecau, has issued an interim statement which confirms 

that the company will not pay an interim dividend (last year 6%) in view of 

tight liquidity and poor trading results expected in the second half of the 

year. However, in the first half of the year electricity revenue increased 

by 64.111,850 (up 15.34%) at 630,915,850 due to a combination of the new ’ 
tariff structure increasing the unit cost by 8 cents, and a growth in sales . 
of 4.61%. Cust of operations at 424,124,500 also increased (up 9.76), due 

to a development surcharge payable to bulk supply companies and increases 

in salaries, wages, costs of operations and maintenance. Before tax, the 

trading profit of &7,065,200 is an increase of 39.54 over the same period 

last year. The failure of the long rains is adversely affecting the company 

by higher fuel costs from the increase in thermal power generation. In view 

of the Chairman's caution over the results for the second half year, we are 

now predicting a final dividend this year of 10% (last year's total dividend 

12%). Shares have been changing hands at Sh 14/75 and on our estimate this 

price would give a yield of 13.6%. We think the shares are worth a little 

more. [Text] [Nairobi E.A. REPORT ON TRADE AND INDUSTRY in English Oct 84 

p 12] 


BAUMANN PROFITS LOW--In an interim report the directors of A. Baumann & 
Company Ltd announce that contrary to their previous hopes the current 
year's profits will be lower than last year. Two of the Kenya subsidiaries 
are likely to produce better profits, although the drought will cause a 
significant loss on the agricultural crops at Milmet Estates. Results from 
Tanzania and Uganda (Leyland Paints) are disappointing. [Excerpt] 

[Nairobi E.A. REPORT ON TRADE AND INDUSTRY in English Oct 84 p 13] 


TEA COMPANY EARNINGS UP--Shareholders will continue to be delighted with 
Limuru Tea Co Ltd's report and accounts for the year ending June 30, 1984. 
After-tax profits are up by 131.3% at 298,740 on the results of the year 
before. Earnings were up to Sh 29/87 per share, an improvement of 149.35 

on the previous year. An interim dividend has already been declared of 30 
and a final is now proposed of 115% making 145 in all for the year, as 
against last year's 60% total. On future prospects, the announcement is 
encouraging over tea prices but because of the drought there will probably 
be a lower crop and as a result the profits are unlikely to be maintained at 
the same level in the current year. Even anticipating say, an 807 distribu- 
tion next year, which does depend on good rainfall, the current price including 
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the dividend looks totally unrealistic and the shares today at a price of Sh 
/~-ed must be worth a lot more. [Text] [Nairobi E.A. REPORT ON TRADE AND 
INDUSTRY in English Oct 84 p 13] 


‘nr 
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PAPER MILL LOAN--Madhupaper International Ltd obtained a $47.15 million loan 
from the international Finance Corporation to finance total project costs 

of S60 million enabling it to establish a 60-metric tonnes-a-day integrated 
pulp and paperboard mill. [Text] [Nairobi E.A. REPORT ON TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
in English Oct 84 p 8] 


TRUCK USE PROHIBITED--Transport and Communications Minister Peter Okondo 

said heavy trucks and trailers will be prohibited from using roads running 
parallel to railway lines in Kenya, saying it was Government policy that 
heavy loads should be hauled by Kenya Railways. [Text] [Nairobi E.A. REPORT 
ON TRADE AND INDUSTRY in English Oct 84 p 8] 


TANZANIA BUYS CO. SHARES--Agreement was reached to enable Tanzania to buy 
the remaining 45 percent shares owned by East African Breweries Ltd, Nairobi, 


in Tanzania Breweries at a cost of Sh 18 million. [Text] [Nairobi E.A. 
REPORT ON TRADE AND INDUSTRY in English Oct 84 p 8] 


CALTEX CENTRE--Minister for Labour Dr Robert Ouko opened the Caltex Regional 
Career Development Centre in Nairobi. It will train staff from Kenya and 
neighbouring countries in subjects relating to the petroleum industry. 
[Text] [Nairobi E.A. REPORT ON TRADE AND INDUSTRY in English Oct 84 p 8] 


COFFEE SALES UP--Kenyan coffee sales in Japan are growing at 5 percent per 
year, but Western Europe is still the biggest buyer, taking about 70 percent 
of the country's total exports. West Germany is the leading buyer. [Text] 
(Nairobi E.A. REPORT ON TRADE AND INDUSTRY in English Oct 84 p 8] 


“MALZE ARRIVES--The first consignment of 21,000 tonnes of yellow maize 
arrived in Mombasa, part of a massive importation to supplement reduced 
local production caused by widespread drought. [Text] [Nairobi E.A. REPORT 
ON TRADE AND INDUSTRY in English Oct 84 p 8] 


COFFEE QUOTA HIGHER--Kenya's coffee quota will slightly improve this year 
from lasc year's 1.29 million bags to 1.4 million bags this year, the minis- 
ter tor agriculture and livestock development, Mr Odongo Omamo, has dis- 
closed, Omamo made the disclosure when addressing a press conference on 

his arrival last week at the Jomo Kenyatta International Airport from the 
international Coffee Organisation conference held in London. He said it was 
now upon Kenya coffee marketers to devise a better strategy for selling 
Kenya coffee even to non-quota countries. The minister added that Kenya 
would have had a better chance of selling more coffee if it was producing 
both Arabica and Robusta coffee. Omamo appealed to Kenya coffee researchers 
to start right away a campaign of encouraging coffee farmers to cultivate 
Robusta type of coffee especially along the coast and western Kenya areas of 
Busia, Bungoma, Kisii, South Nyanza and Kisumu. [Text] [Nairobi THE WEEKLY 
REVIEW in English 12 Oct 84 p 29] 





LIBERIA 


"DOE'S DILEMMA’ ANALYZED; SERIOUS VIOLENCE PREDICTED 
London AFRICA CONFIDENTIAL in English Vol 25 No 23, 14 Nov 84 pp 3-6 


[Text] Head of state Samuel Doe is fighting a losing battle to retain power. 
Largely bereft of support outside his own small tribal base, he is now 
confronted by a formidable array of political parties intent on running 
against him in the presidential election due next October. A number of 
individuals and groups, including some of the army, apparently wish to depose 
him as soon as possible. In the night of 3 November a fire-fight at the 
Executive Mansion (state house) left several dead after a presumed assassi- 
nation attempt. Though Doe in early October gained a temporary reprieve 

by releasing from detention Dr Amos Sawyer,! Gen Nicholas Podier and others, 
he probably has only a 2:1 chance of surviving until the elections. 


There are four key considerations to Doe's dilemma: 


1) He cannot cancel or postpone the elections. To do so would almost 
certainly result in large public demonstrations which could precipitate a 
military counter-coup. 


2) Following the lifting on 26 July of the ban on political activity, 
three political parties with mass support have emerged (see below). During 
the next three or four months there is a reasonable chance that the main 
Opposing parties will agree on a broad electoral platform and on one presi- 
dential candidate. 


3) Whether conducted jointly in the later stages or whether conducted by 

the individual parties separately until the last minute, inevitably Doe's 
tenure of office will be the overriding issue: a choice in campaign Language, 
between Doe’s "ruthless, repressive dictatorship and economic collapse on 

one hand, on the other the prospect of an educated, moderate government with 
overwhelming popular support." 


, — —_ ° cy * . a n - 1 wr 7+ nm ¢ _ ’ . 
4) The United States, until recently by tar the most important of Doe's 
protagonists, now appears genuinely committed to seeing through a tolerably 


democratic election. American financial assistance to the regime has already 
been greatly circumscribed. Doe no longer has access to enough money to 


sway the elections with financial inducement. 





5) Given that Doe's support nationwide is now minimal, above all in the 
capital Monrovia--which accounts for a quarter of Liberia's 2m population-- 
it is inconceivable that Doe legitimately could retain the presidency against 
an opposition coalition. 


6) If the elections were to be rigged in Doe's favour, widespread popular 
demonstrations and violence would almost certainly lead to Doe's ousting. 


Doe's constituency of support has declined almost progressively since he 
presided over the public execution of former president William Tolbert and 
12 other potentates of the Tolbert regime immediately after seizing power in 
1980. With the steady dismissal or resignation of ministers and senior 
civil servants, he resorted to a style of government which largely bypassed 
parliamentary or judicial process. Those from Grand Gedeh county, parti- 
cularly those from Doe's tribe, the Khran, were given high office. A 
breakdown of government machinery, and an almost total absence of economic 
discipline or planning, has crippled state and private sector finances. 

Doe is now more unpopular than Tolbert. 


As has been documented (AC Vol 25 No 13 & 20), Doe has attempted by a 
succession of manoeuvres to thwart the opposition's burgeoning efforts to end 
his tenure of office. Having embraced reluctantly, and without understand- 
ing, a process of returning, the country to civilian rule, Doe last year 
accepted the draft civilian constitution drawn up under the chairmanship of 
Amos Sawyer. Then he postponed the lifting of the ban on political activity 
until 26 July. The rapid registration of political parties thereafter 
encouraged Doe again to try to curtail the opposition: a decree (No 88A), 
allegedly issued on 21 July, was announced to "protect the public against 

the spread of rumours, lies and disinformation"--a loosely-worded legislation 
that in theory could be used to prevent any form of activity against Doe's 
personal interests; and an Electoral Commission edict that registered 

parties would have to put up $50,000 cash deposit and additional bonds or 
collateral of $150,000. 


The opposition line-up 


However, opposition organisation has not been significantly deterred. There 
are four substantial parties, including Doe's newly-formed National Democratic 
Party of Liberia. 


--The Liberian Peoples' Party (LPP). Chairman Amos Sawyer, acting vice- 
chairman Dusty Wolokolie? (ex-assistant secretary minister for planning, 
resigned in August), secretary Anthony Kesselly (university student). A 
more comprehensive leadership has yet to be announced. The LPP was born out 
of the framework of the Movement for Justice in Africa (MOJA), an interna- 
tional-cu-national movement established in 1979 by Sawyer and the exiled 
former minister of economic planning, Togba na Tipoteh. Nominally, Tipoteh 
remains chairman of MOJA, which had its last meeting in Liberia two weeks 
before the 1980 coup. At that time it was decided to establish a domestic 
political party and make Sawyer chairman of the provisional national 
committee of MOJA. 
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Sawyer and LPP activists in Liberia are now anxious to make a clear distinc- 
tion between Tipoteh and the LPP, MOJA, because of its international aspira- 
tions and connections, lacks unambiguous credentials as a national party. 
And it remains susceptible to criticism of its left-wing contacts. Tipoteh, 
now based in the Netherlands, clearly wishes to make a political come-back 
if the opportunity arises. But LPP, conscious of the widespread opinion 

in Monrovia opposition politics that Tipoteh proved an inept minister of 
economic planning, hopes that he will take a low profile lest Doe makes 
political capital out of LPP'"s "ties" with the stigmatised Tipoteh. We 
understand that Sawyer has written to Tipoteh to this effect but has not 
received a reply. 


--United People's Party (UPP). Chairman Gabriel Bacchus-Matthews (former 
cabinet director under Doe, then foreign minister). Other notable figures 
include Marcus Dahn (former assistant director for technical services), 
Blamo Nelson (former assistant secretary of the General Services Adminis- 
tration) and Oscar Quih (former managing director of the National Housing 
Authority). 


Bacchus-Matthews, now aged 36, established the Progressive Alliance of 
Liberia (PAL) in 1979 to counter President Tolbert. Later that year, as 
Tolbert's regime began to crumble, PAL was registered as the People's Pro- 
gressive Party (PPP). The present UPP is a reincarnation of the PPP. 

With an impressive track-record as a forthright populist politician, 
Bacchus-Matthews probably has the single largest constituency of support 
among the urban poor, who still remembers his efforts to reduce the price 
of rice in 1979. An astute, well-educated Americo-Liberian politician, 
his political strategy is based on pragmatism. 


--Liberian Action Party (LAP). Chairman Counsellor Tuan Wreh (former 
adviser to Doe). Notable individuals involved are Byron Tarr (former 
minister of planning and economic affairs), Harry Greaves (former assistant 
minister of defence), Elaine Johnson-Sirleaf (former finance minister), 

Dr Nah Bropleh (former secretary-general of the West Africa Rice Development 
Association), and Peter Johnson, an influential elder statesman figure who 
happens to be a tribesman of Doe's. LAP is the most clearly business and 
private enterprise-orientated party. While it evidently has a lot of 
support among Monrovia's cosmpolitan ranks, its natural base of support is 
probably significantly smaller than that of the UPP or the LPP. But it is 
well-organised and well financed, and thus could improve considerably its 
electoral prospects. 


-~-National Democratic Party of Liberia (NDPL). Chairman Samuel Doe, secre- 
tary-general George Bulleh (minister of education, from the Khran tribe). 
NDPL's line-up of personalities has yet to emerge fully. At this stage 

Gba Gbala, a military man and former political adviser to Doe, is the third 
most notable NDPL figure. Thse cabinet members regarded as close to Doe 
can be expected to assume more formal NDPL roles in due course. They 
include Gray Allison (from the Kru tribe of Sinoe county), minister of 
defence. The most overtly ambitious of Doe's associates, Allison, like 
Doe, has a reputation for ruthlessness. He travels frequently, most 
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recently to Israel3. Four others are noteworthy: John Rancy (Khran 
tribe), former minister of labour; Henry Dubar, army chief of staff, and a 
Khran; Jan Ka Ba Johnson (a Vai from Grand Cape county), a member of the 
Interim National Assembly and a former political adviser to Doe; and Alvin 
Jones, minister of finance, and a cousin of Doe's. 


Among the plethora of small parties, three might meet the registration 
requirements and win a handful of votes next year: 1) Liberian Unification 
Party (LUP), led by secondary school teacher Gabriel Kpolleh. Contrary 

to earlier speculation, he has satisfied the tinancial requirements for 
registration. <A former president of the national teachers’ association, 

he was the first to declare his candidacy for the presidency. 2) Unity 
Party (UP), led by Edward Kesselly, a longstanding minister during the 
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Tolbert regime, sometimes considered as a stalking horse for Doe's party. 
Recently Kesselly has clashed publicly with members of the cabinet; and 
3) the National Integration Party (NIP), led by E. Sumo Jones (from Lofa 
county), former minister of commerce then labour under Doe, and most 
recently managing director of the National Ports Authority. During the 
Tubman regime, prior to Tolbert, Jones was commissioner fer immigration-- 
a post which enabled him to foster links with foreign security agencies, 
including Interpol. 

The most crucial factor during the next three or four months will be the 
ability of the major opposition parties to agree on a broad electoral 
platform and on a joint presidential candidate. The al f 

pooling of the opposition's electoral support would give Doe a chance of 
winning the election with probably only a modicum of vote rigging. At 
the very least, two of the opposition parties, perhaps the LPP and UPP, 
will need to find a compromise presidential candidate. 


»9sence Of any 


Last month tentative talks were held between LPP, UPP and three smal] 
, / , , 

parties*. A subsequent report in t 

newspaper stated that the five parties had reached general agreement. 


he independent Sunday Observer 


However, it soon emerged that any agreement reached was provisional and 
probably premature. Amos Sawyer was most categoric in his downplaying of 
the report. Small independent parties have little money, few votes and no 
chance of participation in a future government unless they merge with 


bigger parties. 


The timing of any merger tactically is of great importance. Assuming the 
LPP. UPP and LAP are in principle in favour of a joint candidate, there 
appears to be a strong case for waiting until well into the New Year before 
starting serious talks. The parties have not had enough time to establish 
themselves or work out properly their policy objectives--a point emphasised 
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The main issue in inter-party talks will be the cho 


presidential candidate. The aim of an alliance 


ice of the compromise 
l be to confront Doe 
with an overwhelmingly large united front--a purely tactical arrangement 
which should not require the opposition parties to come to agreement on 
detailed policies. Monrovia's intelligensia has already begun the search 
for a candidate. 











Towards a compromise candidate 


Sawyer, despite the high esteem in which he is held in Liberia and abroad, 
especially the US, has neither the inclination nor the persona needed, and 
anyhow could not be imposed as a presidential candidate over Bacchus- 
Matthews' UPP or the LAP. Bacchus-Matthews, nationally as well-known as 
Sawyer, though not quite as popular, does appear to have presidential incli- 
nations. But as a candidate he would be too vulnerable to criticism of his 
participation in Doe’s regime. Thus the candidate will have to come from 
Outside the major parties. So far one name has been proposed with some 
persistence: Jackson F. Doe, presently managing director the National 
Ports Authority. 


Jackson Doe was best known during the Tolbert regime as senator for Nimba 
county and vice-chairman of the then ruling True Whig Party. Twice he was 
nominated for the national vice-presidency. But the Americo-Liberian elite 
balked at the prospect of having a "tribal," indigenous vice-president. 
From the Dahn tribe of Nimba, Jackson Doe went to Monrovia at an early 

age to live with and be educated by a leading figure in the Americo- 
Liberian elite, Arthur Grimes, the attorney-general. From the outset of his 
career he was thus well-acquainted with both the Americo-Liberians and 
indigenous politics. 


The first stage of his career was as a teacher in Nimba, where he became 
principal of a secondary school. He was then made assistant minister for 
education (under Tolbert), before becoming senator and a leading figure in 
the True Whig Party. He was arrested after the 1980 coup and imprisoned. 
Later he became briefly a political adviser to Samuel Doe. Today he spends 
most of the week in Monrovia, driving at weekends north to Nimba where his 
wife and family live. 


In the past, Liberia's presidents have always come from one of the five 
original counties--Grand Cape Mount, Montserrado, Grand Bassa, Sinoe and 
Maryland, the traditional stronghold of the Americo-Liberian elite, which 
dominated Liberia from independence in 1847 to Tolbert's assassination by 
Samuel Doe in 1989. Thus for historical reasons there is a strong argument 
for choosing a presidential candidate from outside what is still perceived 
as the Americo-Liberian elite, and from outside the original counties. 

Of the six ‘new’ counties--Lofa, Nimba, Grand Gedeh, Bong, Bomi and Grand 
Kru--four can be counted out: Bomi and Grand Kru because they are arti- 
ficial creations of the PRC: Grand Gedeh because it is Samuel Doe's county 
of origin and anyhow has too small a population to carry weight nationally; 
and Bong, partly becausethe Kpelle tribe, which entirely dominates the 
county, is riven with faction fighting, and partly because in comparison 

to Nimba and Lofa counties, it is economically and socially much less 
Significant. 


Lofa, the largest county, traditionally has been agriculturally rich. It 
has also produced a lot of intellectuals, and, together with Nimba, dominates 
the army. The county has five major tribes, most notable being the Loma. 











Perhaps Lofa'’s most famous contemporary citizen is Chief Tamba Taylor, 
an illiterate but highly charismatic figure who has yielded not at all to 
Samuel Doe's efforts to obtain, by any means, the chief's support. 


Nimba has two major tribes, the Dahn, which also populates the adjacent 
border areas of neighbouring Ivory Coast, and the Maah. Traditionally the 
two tribes have coexisted peacefully. Nimba's mineral wealth--mainly iron 
ore--and its agricultural potential make it probably the most important 
county for the national economy. The former army commander, Gen Thomas 
Quinwonkpa, who was forced to flee the country a year ago, is a Dahn from 
Nimba. The possibility of Quinwonkpa and Jackson Doe working together in 

a post-October 1985 administration is a possibility not lost on the opposi- 
tion parties. 


With the multi-party campaign irreversibly under way, and with the odds 
stacked so heavily against Samuel Doe, the probability of serious violence 
is high: Doe is unlikely voluntarily to relinquish office, even after an 
election defeat. Given that the election process cannot now be stopped, 
it is almost inevitable that the NDPL will attempt to initimidate voters and 
to rig the vote in its favour. But if that happens on any scale, equally 
inevitably there will be popular and bloody demonstrations which in turn 
would probably precipitate Doe's toppling. Thus it is vital that the elec- 
tions and vote-counting be monitored rigorously, preferably at every 
polling booth (probably over 200) in the country, by impartial outside 
organisations. 


Probability of violence 


he invasion by the military of the university campus in Monrovia on 

2 August which left at least 50 people dead and 200 injured, illustrated 
what could easily happen during the run-up to the elections. The August 
episode was prompted by the arrest of Amos Sawyer, George Klay Kieh, a 
student leader, and two colonels--Jerry Friday and Larry Boreth, both 
members of the then newly-appointed Interim National Assembly. As students 
began to demonstrate on the campus for Sawyer's release, Doe ordered the 
Executive Mansion Guard on a 'move or remove’ operation against the students. 
The Guard units involved appear to have been composed largely of non-English 
speaking Ivorians who had been recruited only a few weeks previously from 
the Ivory Coast, just across the border from Doe's home county of Grand 
Gedeh. Once on the campus the Ivorians ran amok, shooting indiscriminately 
and driving fleeing students over the cliff at the edge of the campus. 

The army, as opposed to the Guard, does not appear to have been signifi- 
cantly involved. 


L 
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Though Doe has installed many of his own men in the army, his personal 
security arrangements are believed to depend heavily on Israeli planning 
and a small Israeli special forces contigent, which works closely with the 
Israeli intelligence service, Mossad. For diplomatic reasons, Israel sets 
a high price on relations with African countries, most of which broke their 
ties with Tel Aviv after the outbreak of the 1973 Israeli war. However, 

a demise of Doe would not necessarily mean a breaking of relations between 
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Israel and Liberia. Relations would merely be downgraded--a view shared by 
most Liberian opposition potentates. 


Until recently the American attitude to Liberia and Samuel Doe was ambivalent: 
the US disliked the prospect of what it regarded as Sawyer's brand of left- 
wing radicalism; and it was embarrassed by the dictatorial style Doe has now 
developed. he stability of the regime, and the safeguarding of US financial 
and strategic interests? in Liberia have become increasingly questionable for 
Over two years. The US, wedded to the principle of a democratic process 
provided the winning candidate is perceived as pro-American, now hopes that 
the ‘democratic process’ will eject Doe. Earlier American fears that Sawyer 
and those such as Bacchus-Matthews were virtually Marxists in disguise, have 
subsided. The US ambassador, Bill Swing, has had his term in Monrovia 
extended by a year in order to see through the elections. 


In the immediate future there is a reasonable prospect for calm. For the 
sake of his own survival, Doe cannot afford to rock the boat again. He 

can be expected to continue his efforts to canvass electoral support, parti- 
cularly from the Congo-peopled territory along the south-western littoral, 
and to develop his party apparatus. Despite the intense financial squeeze, 
he is also clearly intent on finishing some expensive prestige projects, 
notably the Ganta-Harper highway. Senior officials, including ministers 

and deputy ministers, have recently received most of their monthly salary 

in the form of raffle tickets--for the benefit of the highway. (We understand 
that a minister's August pay cheque, paid over a month late, was $54--in 
addition to $1,500 worth of raffle tickets, for which the first prize is 
apparently a dump-truck). The more unproductive projects, such as the 
extravagant new police building and the military housing programme, are 
likely to remain half-finished for several years. 


Certainly Doe has no leeway for financial largesse, especially now that the 
Americans have made their assistance highly conditional. The local monetary 
and banking system is perilously close to paralysis. The domestic financial 
sector is owed by government et least $40m, which is nowhere to be found; 
banks have a critical shortage of liquidity (the Liberian dollar is pegged 
at 1:1 to the US dollar), to the extent that banks have to wait sometimes 
several days before they can honour customers’ cash demands; public sector 
recurrent expenditure remains out of control, not least because the number 
of civil servants, including security personnel, has increased from 27,000 
in 1980 to 46,000 today. Yet public services and infrastructure have 
crumbled. Monrovia's water supply is undrinkable, the JFK medical centre 

is closed, the university® is wrecked and the standard of education has 
plummeted. Ironically there is a glut of rice thanks to American rice aid. 


Earlier this year the probability of a military counter-coup seemed quite 
high. But the army has become progressively more unpopular. Few soldiers 
would be prepared to defy such unambiguous public opinion by launching a 

coup so long as the ‘democratic process" towards elections continues. Nor 
is there any outstanding military figure capable of influencing the ranks. 
Gen Quinwonkpa cannot be expected to return while Doe is in power}; and Gen 
Nicholas Podier, now retired on half pay, never commanded as much respect 














as indicated in previous reports. On the other hand the efficiency of the 
demoralised National Security Agency (NSA) is highly questionable, as is 


its loyalty to Doe and the minister of justice, the NSA's nominal boss. 
Footnotes 
1. Professor of political science and dean of the faculty of social sciences 
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and humanities. Sawyer was publicly acclaimed in 1979 when he was per- 
suaded to stand against President Tolbert's nominee for the mayorship 
of Monrovia. Last year he chaired the committee responsible for drafting 
the new civilian constitution. By birth Fe appears to be of at least 
half Mende or Creole extraction. 

He remains in detention, though charges have not been made. Also 
detained without charge is Rufus Darpoh of the government-owned New 
Liberian newspaper. A former editor of the Observer newspaper, he 

is being held at the Port stockade maximum securzzy gaol. 

Diplomatic relations between Liberia and Israel were reestablished in 
1983 after intense Israeli efforts. Part of the deal is the furnishing 
by Mossad of regular internal and external intelligence reports. 

The National Integration Party, the Convention Democratic Party of 
Counsellor Wade Appleton, and the People's Liberation Party of Shawa 
Danquah. 

The prime American strategic interests in Liberia are the seaport and 
Robertsfield airport, to which the US has indefinite rights of access; 
an American telecommunications station for regional US diplomatic 
communications traffic; an Omega navigational system used by ships and 
and aircraft; and a huge Voice of America transmission station which 
covers the whole continent. 

The university staff are demanding the reinstatement of Dr James 
Tarpah, vice-president for academic affairs; Dr Patrick Syon, vice- 
president for administration; and Dr Artoinette Brown, university 
president. The government is unwilling to acquiesce. No date has been 
given or suggested for the university's reopening. 
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JAPANESE FIRM DIRiCTOR GENERAL PAYS VISIT 


Antananarivo MADAGASCAR MATIN in French 10 Oct 84 pp 1,2 


[Text] Mr Tojiro Nakabe, the president and director general of the Japanese 
firm Taiyo Fishery and Company is visiting Madagascar for the first time, 
accompanied by Messrs Fujii Hiroshi, the head of the Department of Overseas 
Operation, Honda Toshio, the overseas department chief of operations and various 
collaborators and attendants, 


His visit will last until 12 October and on this occasion he will meet with 
officials from the chief ministries responsible for industrial fishing and 
will visit the SOMAPECHE [Malagasy Fishing Company] and SOPSBO [expansion un- 
known] installations at Majunga, 


Founded in 1880 by his family, the Taiyo Fishery and Company, which Mr Nakabe 
heads, is the first industrial fishing company in the world as well as the 
chief importer of shrimp to Japan, Aside from shrimp fishing, Taiyo engages 
in activities in different fields, among others: cold storage, canning of food 
products, maritime shipping, shipyards and the industrialization of most sea 
products, With an annual sales volume of 558,040 yens, Taiyo directly employs 
over 4,700 people, has 21 affiliated companies and 17 agencies on all the cor= 
tinents and its own fleet of 113 ships is present in most of the world, 


Thanks to its long experience, Taiyo has developed industrial fishing techniques 
that are now tried and true and from which the two Malagasy companies to which 


Japanese management personnel and technicians have been assigned are benefiting, 
The first shrimp-fishing company established on Madagascar, SOMAPECHE is now 


the one that brings in the biggest catches in terms of tonnage, 


SOPEBO, which has for over a year benefited from Taiyo's participation and tech=- 
nical contribution, has considerable increased its catches of shrimp and, 
despite the liabilities it inherited from FAMAKO [expansion unknown], whose in- 
stallations it took over, SOPEBO should very soon rejoin the ranks of the chief 
fishing companies on Madagasc ar, 


Taiyo holds stock in the two companies jointly with the Malagasy Government 
and Franco=-Malagasy shareholders as well as the BNI [ National Bank for Indus- 
trial investment! and the BIM { National Bank for Rural Development |}, 











This year these two companies suffered big losses when cyclone "Kamisy" struck, 
However, repairs on the damaged docks and the rebuilding of destroyed installa- 
tions have been underway since May and should be completed between now and 
November with the installation of a new ice-making machine and the construction 
of a cold storage room at SOMAPECHE, 


At any rate, aside from the reconstruction projects, Mr Nakabe has confirmed 
the realization of an investment gain in keeping with two objectives: 


Maintenance of current SOMAPECHE production by laying new trawlers on the 
stocks to replace overly rundown [illegible word |, 


Expansion of SOPEBO fishing capacity through the acquisition of shrimp trawlers 
and the construction of a cold storage plant, 


These new investments confirm — if need be — the integration of SOMAPECHE 
and SOPEBO into the Malagasy economy and will in the near future bring in some 
15 billion Malagasy francs worth of hard currency, 
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WEST GERMAN CREDIT ACCORD SIGNED 
Antananarivo MADAGASCAR MATIN in French 12 Oct 84 pp 1,2 


[Text] Less than 4 months after the holding of the proceedings of the German- 
Malagasy Intergovernmental Commission in Antananarivo, at the conclusion of 
which == among other things — Bonn again agreed to provide aid for 1984-1985 
through the FRG-RDM [Democratic Republic of Madagascar } “Aid in the Form of 
Goods" program, the terms of this accord have now been concretized by "concrete" 
acts, 


Interim Minister of Foreign Affairs Ampy Portus, who, moreover, had in that 
Same capacity signed the commission's official documents of the proceedings 
last 4 July, and FRG Ambassador to the RDM Karl Heinz Rouette signed the pro=- 
tocol agreement dealing with Bonn's freeing a credit of over 1,5 billion 
Malagasy francs for the Malagasy party's purchase of equipment, spare parts, 
semifinishec’ products,.,, in short, those little things that today seriously 
block Madagascar's economic development at this time when people ere talking 
a lot about "industrial rehabilitation," 


Without beating about the bush and to start the ball rolling, Minister Ampy 
Portos yesterday expressed the "Malagasy Government's satisfaction" with the 
favorable (and swift) conclusion of an initial series of German-Malagasy agree- 
ments last July, “And this," the minister had to say, “considering the impact 
of this new credit on our balance of payments and in the face of the current 
reduction we are imposing on ourselves in the import sector, which the people 
of Madagascar and its economy are at present sharply experiencing," 


This gesture on the part of the FRG, which could not be more concrete since it 
directly affects the economy and the effects of which will in the more or less 
long run be brought to bear on our socioeconomic development, has been all the 
more favorably received by the Malagasy Government in this time of international 
crisis since the scarcity of credit in the industrialized countries is a 
reality: “We are very appreciative," Mr Ampy Portos said yesterday, “of the 
efforts of our West German partners who are helping us to the extent they can," 


West German Ambassador Karl Heinz Rouette yesterday quite simply said how much 
this additional step in the cooperation between the two countries "marks the 
friendly relations that exist between the FRG and Madagascar," "I hope," he 
went on, "that this aid will contribute to the economic and social progress of 
Madagascar and to the development of our relations in general," 








As for Madagascar, we noted the presence at this ceremony of representatives 
from the different ministerial departments directly or indirectly involved in 
this operavion, We especially noted the presence of Secretary Genersl for 
Feoveign Affairs Ramarozaka, As for West Germany, Mr Kath, the chief counselor, 
and the dynamic commercial attache, Mr Wolf Herden, who is getting ready to 
leave Madagascar for good to go to his new post in Latin America, were present, 


This new credit extended by the West German bank, KFW [Reconstruction Credit 
Bank | is repayable under very advantageous terms: in 50 years (with a 10-year 
deferral) and with an interest rate of 0,75 percent a year, 
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BRIEFS 


DPRK ECONOMIC MISSION=-A five-member economic delegation from the Democratic 
People's Republic of Korea has been visiting here since 6 September 1984, 
Headed by the vice minister of Korean economic affairs, this delegation has 
made trips to the interior of the Democratic Republic of Madagascar accompanied 
by Malagasy technicians and has been able to verify on the spot the island's 
economic potential, Work sessions have been held during which exchanges of 
views have been made between the technicians of the Democratic People's Repub- 
lic of Korea and the Democratic Republic of Madagascar concerning the possi- 
bilities of exploiting this potential, At the end of the Korean delegation's 
visit, a report of the proceedings reviewing the work that has been done on 
possible collaboration in the fields of smail equipment manufacture, light 
industry and various kinds of construction equipment was signed by the two 
parties on the afternoon of 3 October 1984 at the Ministry of Industry, knergy 
and Mines, During the signing of the report, the two parties reaffirmed their 
determination to continue to cooperate in the above=indicated sectors with an 
eye to producing concrete achievements to the mtual interest of the two count- 
ries, [Text] [Antananarivo MADAGASCAR MATIN in French 5 Oct 84 pp 1,6] 
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PRESIDENT BANDA'S REIGN, SUCCESSION ANALYZED 


Johannesburg THE STAR in Enslish 16 Nov 84 p i0 


[Article by Jasper Mortimer ] 


[Text ] 


LILONGWE — Dr 
Hastings Kamuzu Banda 
towers over Malawi. 
Visitors step out of the 
aircraft to see “Kamuzu” 
on the airport bus and on 
the terminal building. 
And they will have their 
passports stamped not 
“Malawi” but “Kamuzu 
International Airport”. 
They will drive into 
Lilongwe along Kamuzu 
Procession Way and — 
check into a hotel where 
his portrait hangs not 
only in the lobby, but also 
in the restaurant, the gift 
shop and the bar. 

“If you didn’t have his 
picture up, people would 
want to know why,” an 
expatriate said. 

When visitors drive into 
Blantyre, the 
Johannesburg of Malawi, 
they will go along 
Kamuzu Highway past 
Kamuzu Stadium and on 
a hill they will see 
painted in large letters 
“Long Live Kamuzu.” 
Zambia and Zimbabwe 
also have personality 
cults, but nothing like 
this. 


What is puzziing is that it 
seems unnecessary. 
Banda is popular. 
Although he has not 
submitted himself to an 
election since 
independence in 1964, 
people say that even if 
there were to be free and 
fair elections, Banda 
would win hands down, 
no question. 

It is not difficult to see 
why. 

In a conservative, 
authority-oriented 
society, Banda is seen as 
the bringer of 
development, the man 
behind the rare success 
story that is Malawi. 
The reputation is not 
undeserved. 


Very little has happened 
in Malawi without 
Banda’s approval. 

He is the Minisier of four 
Ministries . . 
Agriculture, External 
Affairs, Justice, Works 
and Supplies. 

Through numerous 
shareholdings, Banda 
personally controls an 
estimated 35 to 40 
percent of the economy. 


MALAWI 


The control is not 
passive. 

A Blantyre businessman 
who supplies Banda’s 
tobacco estates said he 
occasionally receives a 
sheaf of cheques signed 
by H K himself. 

“One could say he gets 
too involved in the 
mundane,” added the 
businessman, “but one 
could also say he knows 
what’s going on in the 
country from the top to 
the bottom.” 

As in the classics he likes 
to quote, Banda sees 
himself doing for Malawi 
what Augustus did for 
Rome. 

When “Kamuzu” 
supersedes “Malawi” in 
the naming of national 
facilities it is not mere 
vanity; it is Banda 
putting his stamp on 
posterity. 

But there is a darker side 
to his motives. 

Of the formal opposition, 
nothing remains in 
Malawi. 

The one-party machine 
has long since driven al! 
dissidents into exile. 








Two of the three exiled 
leaders have been 
neutralised. 

Attati Mpakati was 
assassinated in Harare 
last year; Orton Chirwa, 
who was apparently 
enticed back from 
Zambia in 1981, is serving 
life imprisonment. 

But Banda has a 
breathtaking ability to 
discover enemies within 
his own circle. 

* * * 
The second highest man 
in the country is the 
Malawi Congress Party 
secretary-general. 

Of the four who have 
held this position since 
1976, two have died 
Violently, one is under 
house arrest and another 
has been dismissed from 
politics. 
The most recent 
Secretary-general, the 
popular Dick Matenje, 
was killed in May 1983 
together with two other 
Cabinet Ministers and an 
MP. 
The state-run Press said 
they all died in a car 
accident. 
Not all the killings were 
initiated by Banda, but he 
condoned them. 
“To those who oppese us, 
accidents do happen,” he 
once said. 
The question is: why does 
Banda, who would win an 
election hands down, play 
this bloody game? 
There must be a deep 
scar of insecurity in him, 
a scar which no amount 
of success can ever heal. 
Perhaps a psycho-analyst 
could reveal its origin. 
One clue is provided by 
the scholarly biographer 
Philip Short who shows 
that in Banda’s life, 
triumph has never been 
far from disaster. 
During his years in 
Britain, he built up a 
medical practice of 4 000 
patients and was 
ordained an Elder of the 
Church of Scotland 


Then in 1955 divorce suit 
4908 was filed in the 
London High Court. 

Two months later Banda 
left Britain. 

The suit named him as 
co-respondent. 

In July 1964 he was 
Africa’s hero. He had 
broken the white-run 
federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland and 
delivered independence. 
But only eight weeks 
later he received a 
profound shock. 

His Cabinet attacked him 
for his pgo-Pretoria, 
pro-Lisbon policies. 

The showdown ended 
with the six Ministers 
leaving the Cabinet. 
Banda survived and so 
did the insecurity. 
Banda has to be 
commended for what he 
has done for Malawi. 
He has raised it from a 
colonial backwater to a 
relatively prosperous 
African state. 

Malawi's agricultural 
progress is the envy of 
Central Africa. Though 
its people are poor, they 
do have food. 

When Banda dies, the 
grief will be massive and 
genuine. 


But there are cracks in 
his Malawian edifice. 
For instance, is it wise to 
actively discourage birth 
contro] when the annual 
popuiation growth is an 
alarming 3 percent? 

Can one man really run 
four Ministries properly? 
He is Minister of 
Supplies, but two sources 
said that the first he 
knew of a petrol shortage 
last year was, when 
motoring through 
Blantyre, he saw long 
queues outside the filling 
Stations. 

“People are scared to 
bring him bad news,” was 
the observation. 

The very coverage of 
news is disquieting. 

The week I was there 
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Malawi had a petrol 
crisis. The queues outside 
the garages were 60 cars 
long. 

Yet not once did the 
Malawi Times mention 
the shortage. 

When the Cabinet 
Ministers were killed last 
year, it took the Times 
six days to announce 
their deaths. 

x x * 
But the biggest crack of 
all is that Banda has 
failed to promote a 
successor. 

Of the four African 

states whose founding 
fathers have died in 
recent years, the two that 
have had the stormiest 
passages, Guinea and 
Swaziland, were those 
where the power vacuum 
was Strongest. 


In Kenya and Botswana, 
the founding Presidents 
had groomed heirs who 
ably took over the reins. 
The succession question 
is taboo. One may not 
discuss it in public. 


Banda himself is 
extremely touchy about 
it. 

The high turnover in 
Malawi Congress Party 
secretaries-general is 
said to be partly because 
they became too much 
the heirs-apparent. 

The fact is that Banda’s 
impact has been so vast 
that his death will open a 
huge hole. 

And it cannot be far off. 
Officially he was born 
about 1906, but his uncle 
and two other older men 
told biographer Short 
that Banda was born at 
the time of the 1898 
uprising ... which makes 
Banda 86. 

The steps to be takex on 
his death are laid down in 
the constitution. 

A three-man Presidential 
Council takes over with a 
mandate to calla 
convention of the Malawi 








Congress Party within 90 
days. 
The chairman of the 
Presidential Council will 
be the party 
secretary-general and his 
two councillors will be 
elected from the Cabinet 
and party national 
executive. 
The convention will elect 
a new party leader, who 
will automatically 
become president. 
But in reality the 
Presidential Council and 
Malawi Congress Party 
heavyweights will 
probably choose the 
successor, the convention 
merely endorsing their 
choice. 
Who wiil win? The top 
contender is John Tembo. 
People gossip that he is 
unpopular, that he was 
blamed for the killings of 
his rival Matenje and the 
other Cabinet Ministers. 
Whatever the truth of 
these rumours, on paper 
he has advantages. 
He is Banda’s longest 
surviving lieutenant (he 
was Finance Minister in 
the 1964 Indevw dence 
Cabinet). 
He is the President’s 
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interpreter (Banda 
makes speeches in 
English). 

He is an important figure 
on the Malawi Congress 
Party national executive 
and led the Malawian 
delegation to the 
Zanu-PF Congress in 
Harare this year. 

Most useful of all his 
niece, Cecillia 
Kadzamira, is Banda’s 
official hostess and has 
the President's ear. 


There is talk that Cecillia 
Kadzamira will succeed, 
bui she lacks a Malawi 
Congress Party power 
base. 

Should the party 
hierarchy decide against 
Tembo or Kadzamira, the 
most prominent man 
today is Finance Minister 
Edward Bwanali. 

As to the direction of 
post-Banda Malawi, the 
predictions are that 
Banda’s policies will 
continue with change at 
the fringes. 


@ The economy wil! 
remain capitalist but the 
successor may find it 
expedient to reduce the 
number of expatriates. 


@ The foreign policy will 
remain pro-West, but the 
successor may move 
Malawi towards the 
general African line on 
South Africa. 


The shift would be in 
terms of rhetoric rather 
than closing the South 
African Embassy or 
cutting the precious 
trade ties. 


On the political scene, a 
subtle liberalising may 
occur. 

Initially as the successor 
establishes himself, there 
may well be more 
car-accident purges. 


But he will find the civil 
service less timid. 

* * x 
The educated Malawians 
who have bowed to 
Banda’'s heavy 
paternalism wiil not 
accept it from his 
successor. 

If the successor makes 
mistakes, the technocrats 
will want the right to 
criticise. 

In this way, Malawi may 
slowly learn a greater 
tolerance of dissent. 





MAURITIUS 


COOPERATIVES PRODUCTION FIGURES DOWN 
Port Louis L'EXPRESS in French 5 Oct 84 p 7 


[Text] From 1971 to 1983 it went from 60 to 30 percent for 
potatoes and from 77 to 66 percent for onions, 





The agricultural production and marketing cooperatives have significantly con- 
tributed to the production of potatoes and onions, 


In fact, from 1971 to 1976 the cooperetives alone produced a total of 33,240 
tons of potatoes out of a total production figure of 57,217 tons, which rep- 
resents 58,6 percent of national production, 


From 1977 to 1982 the amount produced by the cooperatives came to 30,136 tons 
out of a total production of 73,846 tons, that is, 40.7 percent, 


Last year the cooperatives produced 4,344 tons, or 29 percent of the country's 
total production, 


Onions 


As for onions, the cooperatives' performance is considerably better, Between 
1971 and 1976 cooperatives! production amounted to 5,315 tons, or 77 percent, 
From 1977 to 1982 the cooperatives produced 7,053 tons out of a total of 9,600, 
that is, 73.4 percent, 


The onion production of the farm cooperatives in 1983 came to 1,120 tons, or 
66.5 percent of the country's total production, 


This year the harvest could be much better in view of the fact that the growers 
organized into the Trou d‘'Kau Douce Farm Cooperative are benefiting from the 
shall parcel irrigation project and have had a good onion harvest, a 


The First Farm Cooperatives 


The idea of creating farm cooperatives dates back to the 1960's, At that time 
the government appealed to the Food and Agriculture Organization, which assigned 
two experts to Mauritius, They made a study, after which the first agricultural 
production and marketing cooperatives came into being, 








The government then instituted a national campaign for the large-scale cultiva- 
tion of petatoes and onions to achieve self-sufficiency in those sectors, The 
Markets Office was created in 1964, This institution was intended to control 
these two products, 


As might have been expected, getting started was difficult in view of the con- 
servatism of the farmers and their reluctance to get involved in the cultiva- 
tion of products other than sugar cane, which, it must be emphasized, repre- 
sented a sure way of earning money after the cane was cut, all the more so 
since prices were fairly high, 


From 18 to 35 Cooperatives 


Little by little the movement made headway, The cooperatives increased in 
number and people became cooperative members more willingly, 


This in 1968 18 potato and 6 onion<growing cooperatives were registered, The 
24 cooperatives formed a federation, the Mauritius Agricultural Marketing 
Cooperative Federation, 


This federation's object was to promote and protect the interests of the members 
of the primary cooperatives and to negotiate with the responsible organizations 
to obtain seed, cane rows, improvements, etc, The federation also assumed re=- 
sponsibility for marketing the products cf the cooperatives, 


From 1968 to 1984 the federation grew, Today it is composed of 35 cooperatives 
for the production and marketing of agricultural products, The cooperatives 
comprise some 2,/00 members, 


Climatic Problems 


Although there are today a large number of farmers who are organized into co= 
operatives, they state that production is declining, This can, on the one 
hand, be explained by climatic risks including lengthy periods of drought or 
cyclones or even continuous heavy rains, The cooperatives produce 50 percent 
of their potatoes in the North and in the West, two areas where drought has 
caused great damage, 


As for onions, the farmers use their own land or the crown's land leased to 
them, The land area planted with onions has increased with the small parcel 
irrigation at Trou d'Hau Douce, They anticipate even more next year with the 
irrigated farming of some 450 arpents [1 arpent = about 1 acre] at Belle Mare, 


Onion growers benefit from federation assistance which enables them to obtain 
seed and fertilizer at lower prices, 


Furthermore, the federation has instituted a guarantee fund to which each 
potato farmer contributes the sum of 25 rupees per ton of potatoes produced, 
This fund will serve as a guarantee for the bank when it grants loans to 
farmers, 











While Waiting for Corn 


In view of the success achieved in the production of potatoes (in which crop 
the country is already self-sufficient) and onions, the federation is encoura- 
ging its members to diversify and grow more corn, The national objective is 
to produce the 15,000 tons a year needed locally, 
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MAURITIUS 


SAUDI BUSINESSMAN DISCUSSES TRADE, PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
Port Louis L'EXPRESS in French 3 Oct 64 p 6 


(Interview with Ziad Al Ghazzawi, president of the Saudi firm, International 
Commercial Center, by L'EXPRESS reporter, in Calodine; date not given] 


[Text] Mr Ziad Al Ghazzawi is the president of the maintenance firm, Inter- 
national Commercial Center, of Saudi Arabia, where it ranks as the 1624 of the 
first 500 Saudi companies, 


Mr Al Ghazzawi received L'EXPRESS yesterday afternoon in the magnificent home 
ne has begun to furnish in Calodine, in the northern part of the island, 


A businessman right down to his fingertips, he spoke of his experience on the 
island of Mauritius with a pragmatism that was, to say the least, disarming, 
"The employment of Mauritians in the Gulf countries is not a valid solution to 
your country's unemployment problem," he said, showing himself to be critical 
of Mauritians' well-known sense of hospitality, 


[Question] Mr Al Ghazzawi, this is not the first time you have visited the 
island of Mauritius, May we know, in light of the contracts you have signed 
with the Mauritian Government, how and why you have chosen the island of 
Mauritius? 


[Answer] Actually, this is the fourth or fifth time I've come to Mauritius, 

I don't remember them very well because each time it was an adventure for me, 
My first visit here goes back tc 1981, 1 had come te relax with my family for 
3 days on the recommendation of my assistant, a Mauritian, Mr Jean-Noel Hermans, 
One of our friends had gotten married in the Seychelles and we wanted to get 

an idea of what the island of Mauritius is like, this island located in the 
Same region, 


The second tinile we came, it was on business, We spent about a week on Mauritius, 
I had received Sir Gaetan Duval, who asked me to come here, at Jidda anc that's 
how it all really started, 


[ Question | You recently signed two contracts with the Mauritian Government, 
Which ones are tney and which sectors do they invoive? 








[Answer] Actually, I only signed one contract with the government, inasmuch 
as the end result of the two contracts is the same: to cooperate for the pur- 
pose of economically aiding your country while trying to resolve the unemploy- 
ment problen, 


Contract number one stresses the employment of the jobless, of "school leavers" 
without training whom we are going to train, The government has promised to 
place at our disposal a building that we are going to transform into a training 
center, Three or four empty buildings have already been proposed, in which un-= 
employed individuals will be trained following a selection based on aptitude 
tests, 


The investment in this center will be a large one — electronic and mechanical 
equipment, operational vehicles for the personnel, etc, -——- but for us the re- 
sults will be interesting inasmuch as, the more skilled employees our company 
can have, the better it will be for us, 


We hope, in fact, to increase our personnel by about 500 people a year, which 
represents an annual growth rate of about 25 percent, The instructors at the 
center will be our men (from Saudi Arabia), who will work in turns on Mauritius 
-—- the time it takes to train a “batch” in various sectors: mechanics, elec- 
tricity, electronics, etc, 


The Mauritians who are leaving —— two left today (editor's notes Tuesday) and 
six others will be leaving the country next week —— will work at airports, in 
oil refineries or in petroleum byproduct industries, The training of young 
Mauritians should take about 3 months — it will above all consist of courses 
and practical training, 


[Question] And how many Mauritians will annually find work in Saudi Arabia? 


[Answer| Listen, that's hard to say, But what I'd like to ewphasize is that 
people on Mauritius have the wrong approach to or idea of this business, 
They're always talking of unemployment, investments in the free zone, working 
abroad, etc,, but it seems to me that, when all is said and done, no one real- 
izes that the formula of sending people to work in the Gulf or elsewhere is 
not a solution to the problem of unemployment, 


The benefit the Mauritian economy obtains from the income of a Mauritian worker 
abroad is negligible, In my opinion, he spends about 80 percent of what he 
earns there and the 20 percent of his wages he sends to his family just barely 
permit the latter to maintain the same standard of living, with no chance of 
improving it, 


The person who works abroad is, Moreover, bound to be back home one day and 
then he's back to square one, Furthermore, if 1,000 workers leave, during their 
absence there will be as many births and as many jobs to find in 18 or 20 years, 


It's a vicious circle, The solution is, of course, to create jobs locally, 





[ Question ] Would you possibly invest in the free zone in joint ventures with 
Mauritian businessmen? 


[Answer] I mst say that the free zone is not in our line of business, but it 
would be possible to enter into joint ventures with people who would assume 
responsibility for taking over their management, 


[Question] And what about tourism? 


[Answer] The potential exists, but the airlines in Saudi Arabia have done 
nothing to promote tourism on the island of Mauritius, 


You know, the Arab businessman likes to have a pied=a-terre where he and his 

family can go quickly to relax, He has to be able to get back to his country 
very quickly for various reasons while leaving his family there, So I've set 
up a pied=<a=terre on Mauritius where I can quietly relax with my family in a 

magnificent setting, 


There are a lot of people i: Saudi Arabia like me, That's why I personally own 
apartments in Athens or in Switzerland that are only 3 hours from Jidda, 
Mauritius is only 6 hours by air from Jidda, but the connections are very bad, 


Air Mauritius has canceled all its flights and only Lufthansa provides a re= 
liable connection with Jidda, Unfortunately, it doesn't have traffic rights, 
It's hard for businessmen to rely on this type of connection, I myseif had a 
very bad experience once, I wanted to return to Jidda departing from Mauritius, 
My flight was canceled at the last minute, It took me 21 hours to get back to 
Jidda via London, That's out of the question, Air links between Mauritius 

and Jidda should operate at least once a week, 


Diplomatic and commercial representation in Jidda would activate and facilitate 
matters, I've offered to place at the disposal of the Mauritian Government a 
trade office, a building that would shelter the embassy and a residence for the 
ambassador in Jidda, and I'd do so until the embassy and its appurtenances are 
transferred to Riyadh, 


This operation will be entirely at my expense, You know, a building in Jidda 
is very expensive, I know that your government can't allow itself such facili- 
ties, I'm waiting for a reply, An embassy would facilitate economic and cult- 
ural exchanges, since the island of Mauritius should above all become known, 


My contract with Mauritius is in general positive with the exception of certain 
administrative problems that are delaying things, For example, people are 
either afraid to make decisions quickly or are stupid, or they don't want to 
work at a certain hour of the afternoon, If it's a Friday, it's even worse, 
Then we have to wait until Monday for the offices to open, 
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MAURITIUS 


TWO AID AGREEMENTS WITH JAPAN, FRANCE SIGNED 
Port Louis LE MAURICIEN in French 8 Nov 84 pp l, 4 


[Text] Japan grants 1.8 million rupees of aid for the 
Island Games and France grants us 4.5 million rupees 
for Rodrigues. 


Rural development, communal activity and the Indian 
Ocean island games were the objects of yesterday's 
Signing of two agreements between Anil Gayan, minis- 
ter of external affairs, and French Ambassador Henri 
Bernard in the first case and Japanese Ambassador 
Furuzawa in the other case. 


The first pact dealt with a gift of 1.8 million rupees in the form of elec- 
tronics systems from the Japanese government. 


Michael Glover, minister of youth and sports, pointed out that these systems 
will permit optimum use of the Olympic swimming pool currently under construc- 
tion thanks to aid from the French government. 


The installations constructed for the island games, according to the minister, 
will not be used exclusively for the games, but will also constitute an invest- 
ment for future generations. They will serve as permanent encouragement to 
lead young people to take part in sports and, consequently, to promote their 


physical and moral well-being. 


Japanese Ambassador Furuzawa, for his part, took advantage of this ceremony to 
make an accounting of Japanese-Mauritian cooperation. At the first of last 
year, last March to be more precise, the Japanese government made a gift to 


the Ministry of Education of audiovisual equipment valued at 1.5 million 
rupees. 
Furuzawa emphasized that the Japanese government “has come to be more closely 


Al 


associated with Mauritius. In this regard, he spoke about the Albion Research 
Center and the fishing port of Trou Fanfaron in addition to the Japanese tech- 
nicians stationed in Mauritius. 


The pact signed by French Ambassador Henri Bernard deals with rural government 
and communal activity on Rodrigues and amounts to Fr 3 million. 


57 





According to Anil Gayan, this agreement falls within the governmental policy of 
aiding Rodrigues in the creation of new jobs, of working toward self-sufficiency 


in food production and of reducing the imbalance of trade with Mauritius. 
Three projects are currently in progress. 

[he project dealt with in the agreement is for completion of the ongoing proj- 
ects. It has three parts: 


First, to improve the marketing of livestock destined for Mauritius by using a 
Three gathering centers will take care of the rounding 
up of the livestock, which, upon arrival of the boat, will be transferred to 

the existing shipping center at Port Mathurin and shipped within 24 hours under 
contracts with dea'ers and the Mauritius Meat Authority. 


cooperative type system. 


Second, to provide the cooperative movement the infrastructure which it lacks 

to make it an efficient tool for rural development. The Cooperative Center 

of Citronelle will thus be given a main building containing a conference room, 
four offices, two storage areas for raw materials and agricultural produce and 
an adjoining shed for fertilizer. 


And finally, to assist the associative movement in the realization of mini- 
projects established at the village level. 


The French ambassador expressed his desire to visit Rodrigues along with Salon 
and Rondreux to determine the results already produced by the efforts which 
have been made. 


He also stated his wish to lay the first stone of the cattlebreeders head- 
quarters and to open the fishers headquarters. 


Bernard had previously paid hommage to the cooperative movements: "There is 
no way to get peasants and fishers to participate other than by means of coop- 


~ m AL " 
eratives. 
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MAURITIUS 


GOVERNMENT CONSLDERS OFFERING FAST FUROPFAN CEMENT 
Port Louis Li MAURICIEN in French 15 Oct 84 pp 1,6 


[Text] The proposed price is $50,50 a ton, that is, cheape: 
than Greek and Kenyan cement, 


According to Minister of Commerce and the Navy Kader Bhayat, the government 
"is studying the possibility of taking advantage of a firm offer to supply 
cement made by a British company, TRIMAX [expansion unknown] Marketing," 


According to Mr Kader Bhayat, the minister of commerce and the navy, the cement 
will be shipped from a Black Sea port from an unspecified East European country 
and will cost $50.50 a ton (or 37,30 a ton cheaper than the Greek cement sold 
to the State Trading Corporation (STC) by the Hyundai Company), Nevertheless, 
according to Mr Bhayat, the government is having the General Inspection and 
Control Company (SGS) of Geneva examine the quality of the cement, The SGS 
generally checks on the quality of the flour and rice supplied the island of 
Mauritius, 


Since last 8 October, the STC has begun to import cement, thus putting an end 
to the monopoly the Mauritius Portland Cement Company had until then enjoyed, 
At any rate, for its first operation in this field the STC has run up against 
a serious problem that could prove to be costly for it in terms of demurrage 
fees, There is not enough rocn in the silos to take on the entire shipment of 
19,141 metric tons of Greek cement ordered from the South Korean company, 
Hyundai, by the STC, The ship docked on Thursday, 4 October, to unload its 
cargo, but it still had some 5,000 tons in its hold last Thursday and, con- 
sequently, it was forced to return to its anchorage in the roads while waiting 
for room to be found for the remaining cargo, When the ship arrived, there was 
room for about 11,000 tons of cement in Mauritius Portland Cement's silos, It 
would appear that the STC did not anticipate a drop in cement sales which ave- 
raged from 10 to 15 percent, 


Confronted with these difficulties, Minister Bhayat launched an appeal to 
Mauritius Portland Cement asking it to redouble its efforts to permit the un- 
loading of the cement remaining aboard the ship, The cement imported from 
Greece has, moreover, been sold to Mauritius Portland Cement, which is respon- 
sible for the storage and distribution of this product throughout the island, 








The minister of commerce and the navy does not, at any rate, seem to be overly 
concerned over the delay that has been produced in unloading the Greek cement, 
He is still convinced that the ideal would be for the STC to be the only ir- 
porter of cement, Mr Bhayat expressed the opinion that, despite the amount in 
demurrage fees that will have to be paid to the owners of the ship, the Greek 
cement will be cheaper for the country in comparison with the price paid by 
Mauritius Portland Cement for cement from Kenya, Minister Bhayat regards this 
first STC operation in this field as a breaking-in operation, 
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MAURITIUS 


CEMENT IMPORT FIGURES-—-A first shi pier t 19,141 ton: ement for the State 
Trading Corporation (STC) arrived Thursda The ment was purchased from the 
south Korean company, Hyundai, following international bidding. It will be 
sold to Portland and Cement, whi: ri yw responsible for storing and dis- 
tributing it throughout the island Minister of Commerce and the Navy Kader 
Bhayat visited the ship yesterday in the company of Mr D. Soopramnien, 

Mr Maugendre, Mr J. Rosalie and other STC executives and officials of his 
ministry. The price obtained tor the present shipment is slightly lower than 
that of the previous ones. Mr Bhayat, however, stated that we cannot expect 

a drop in cement prices at this point. Between the day the price of the 
cement was set and the present, th L] went from 13.94 rupees to 14.93 
rupees. Which includes the additional cost ot from 3.40 to 4 rupees for 
packaging. The STC plans to impor yercent of local consumption cement 
needs, or 60,000 tons a year. wo t ers are due to arrive on the 8 and 9 
October respectively, each th a r 18,000 tons tor the STC. ‘The first 
is carrying gasoline, kerosene ai fue | and the second is bringing in heav’ 
oil. | Text | [Port Louis LE MA ( re 1 6 Oct 84 p 1] 11, 466 

SOVIET TOURISTS--A group of 15 Soviet sts 1s in Mauritius for a 6-day 
visit. They are members of the u n of s eties of friendship with foreign 
countries and include, among others, E zak, deputy of the Supreme Soviet of 
Moldavia; A. Abichev, eminent r LOUS sure and imam; Z. Vainberg, medical 
doctor; and E. Noukhouvitch, doctor of philosophy. The group also includes a 
film producer and a photo journalist wi pe to make a film about the island 
of Mauritius and about the activit Mauritius-USSR friendship force. 
[he leaders of the group of tourists be welcomed by the honorary pres?- 
dent of the Mauritius-USSR friendship , Governor General Sir Seewoosagur 
Ramgoolam. E. Noukhouvitch will present a lect at Mauritius University on 
the subject of “External and Internal Pi ies of the Soviet Union." The group 
will participate in different act ties will commemorate, this year, 
the Great October Revolution in Mau e group will leave Mauritius 

6 November. [Text] [Port Louis L'EXPRESS French 4 Nov 84 p 5] 12666 
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CABBAGE TREE SEEDS--The Cuban government nas given Mauritius thousands of cab- 
bage tree seeds. This gift follows the visit of Jose Almeida Bosque, Cuban 

vice president, to Mauritius. At the time of his visit to the botanical gar- 
den in Pamplemousses, he was astonished to find that there was not one cabbage 


tree among the numerous palms there. According to our information, 1t appears 


that the supply received will permit the propagation of this species of palm 





poll a) 
throughout the country. Additionally, in the campaign to favor cultivation of 
indigenous plants, the forestry service has made a request to Australian auth- 


Orities to obtain certain varieties of plants for introduction in our forests. 
[ 
I 
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FUMO COMMUNIQUE EXPRESSES CONDITIONS FOR PEACE 
Lisbon TEMPO in Portuguese 1 Nov 84 p 28 

| Text | Several days ago, I had breakfast with Pik 
Botha and he told me that Minister Jacinto Veloso had 
challenged RENAMO [Mozambican National Resistance: t 
hold a meeting in 
[ replied to him that I accept this challenge. Th 


place might be the Machava Stadium or the 


~ ¢ “ ; 7 y tr t.? . } r : y ? h , ry ’ f 
Days later, the reply was that Mr Veloso thought tha it 
} } . { ~ a L. — - A 
would pe petter fo rorget the whole 1dea. 


rm 


This bit of news was contided by Evo Fernandes. Passing through L 
he proved to be quits calm and confident without however sayin 
the game that was beings plaved in Pretorla. 


Without any big buildup or propaganda RENAMO has made its name among t 
international community in just 4 short years of guerrilla war. Benefit 
from the (never denied) support of Pretoria, RENAMO has complete] 
Mozambican economic sources and relentlessly advanced until 1t was 
by Maputo as part of a tripartite commission on a footing of equal} 


V 
the Mozambican and South African governments. 


Established on the basis of the Pretoria declaration on 3 October, 


[Tripartite Commission has kept the content of the negotiations comp! 


secrete The demand which was made by the South African party howev: 
: : nice 2 +. MetLeiny ptt _ om sal Ce naenws _ wae ; 
in the meantime been thwarted as the result of a press war Del Laut 


: etrsen sla cd _ _ - os © Mop - ane , 
from Maputo and trom what the media are cal ling Western sources. 4 


’ - e 1 f 1 1 1 . 1 ° . \ 1 } } t . -_ - 
Specifically (although this may seem anachronistic), the delegation ; 


Evo Fernandes and Jacinto Veloso, only agreed in public on on pect: 
that the war 1S going t continue. [In the meantime, they are going t 
down at the same tab! in Pretor in an attempt | gre: 1 a ° 
Evo Fernandes does not ver worried that t Mozambican 
come out against ynt ie “ay 1 bandits." rut react 
not the sar iS 1 n--after t Ing between int | : . 
in Pemba--both commented a ia ft . lin ; MW } 
xp | —mmactions. On] { i i | A { rl f ) th Nn tC ] t i f ) Pi 


DLATA \ a _ : : 7 1 
RENAMO secretary-genera ° 








Military threats from both sides seem to constitute a form of pressure against 


r 


the negotiating table. But, in the case of Maputo, there is another factor 
that causes these threats: The pressures from the "radicals." 


Machel Caught in Squeeze-Play 


it the Mozambican president needs peace to achieve economic growth, then, 

for the sake of internal equilibriam, he cannot disregard the "hard" line 
headed by Marcelino dos Santos, Armando Guebuza, and Matsine who were against 
the idea at Incomati and who resolutely opposed any ontacts with the "armed 
bandits."' The tip of the "iceberg" in these manifestations however can be 
detected in the editorials from the AIM (Mozambican Information Agency) where 
its managing editor Carlos Cardoso represents the opinion of the "radicals." 


(he party rank and file is also beginning to be moved along these lines and 
it 1s in this context that there may be a reluctance to engage in any con- 
tacts with RENAMO, according to a document issued by militants last week. 


Samora Machel cannot run the risk of tearing the political fabric of FRELIMO. 


fhis 1s perhaps why, after receiving, in Pemba, Jacinto Veloso, who, from Pre- 
toria, had announced the development of negotiations in the Tripartite 
Commission, Machel stated that "military victory will come soon." 


Evo Fernandes has the same optimistic outlock. "The prolongation of negotia- 
tions will only help us from the military viewpoint." 


Although it is true that force of arms brought the Mozambican belligerents 
to the neogotiating table, it is perhaps only that same force that will 
get them away from it. 


FUMO Breaks Silence 


This by the way is also the interpretation of events taking place in Pretoria 
which FUMO (United “emocratic Front of Mozambique) has come up with. 


Led by Joao Khan, a young Mozambican lawyer who replaced Domingos Arouca, the 
FUMO has broken the silence which it had imposed upon itself for some time 

in order "better to reflect upon the entire problem complex of this war 
without quarter which brought hunger, misery, and unrest to Mozambique"; 

it released an announcement from its Permanent Council in which it analyzes 
the terms of the '"Incomati Accord" and the recent "Declaration of Pretoria" 
which involves FRELIMO, South Africa, and RENAMO. 


FUMO says that, over the past 10 years, it had various direct contacts not 
only with RNM [Mozambican National Resistance] but also with high-ranking 
representatives of the Republic of South Africa. 

"FUMO always rejected any accord and there have been countless proposals 
1imed at turning us into just another puppet movement by giving us a 
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moderate and pro-Western political content which is entirely absent in the 
RNM/RENAMO of South Africa. 


"We prefer first to seek the support of the great and unlucky politician 

Sa Carneiro. FUMO representatives in the middle of 1980 went to the 

embassy of Mozambique in Lisbon. We proposed the opening of direct negotia- 
tions with President Samora Machel, aimed at ending the destructive and 
savage war, reforming the regime, promoting the country's progress, peace, 
and protection for the Mozambican people." 


The moves that were launched at that time did not produce any pulpable 
results, not only because of the death of the then Portuguese prime minister 
but also due to the irresponsibility of some FRELIMO cadres and the aggressive 
opposition of South Africa, said JoaoKhan. 


"By some miracle, FRELIMO shook the hand of its chief enemy and signed the 
Incomati Accord. South Africa appointed new leaders for RNM/RENAMO and 
changed the name to RENAMO, meaning that control had been switched to the 
military intelligence services. 

"After this quite unnecessary and painful humiliation for the people of 
Mozambique, the newly-appointed leaders of RENAMO, by order of their mentors, 
prepared to hand over the guerrilla fighters who had been sacrificing them- 
selves and fighting in the country against the oppressive regime. We are 
issuing this warning to worldwide public opinion so that it may get going 

and at least engage in a general and humanitarian effort so as to remove this 
quite obvious risk. 


"FUMO is aware that the Mozambican people only suffered and paid dearly for 
a hasty and irresponsible independence that was ceded by the colonial 
power. Far from feeding the flames of old and painful hatreds, it pro- 
poses that, within the context of possible political realism, real peace 
and independence be promoted for Mozambique. Negotiations must be held in 
a really neutral country and not under the sponsorship of one of the interested 
parties. It is also necessary to seek adequate conditions for the estab- 
lishment of a regime: moderate, humanistic, and tolerant toward individual 
freedoms and the different political concepts of the state; peace-loving 
and respecting the rights of neighboring countries, through dialogue and 
example, seeking solutions to the social and political injustices in 
southern Africa and in the rest of the world." 


The FUMO communique "expresses its solidarity with the Mozambican guerrillas 
and the moderate sector of FRELIMO, led quite by chance by President Samora 
Machel and it urges them to rid themselves of deceptive commitments in the 
search for real peace for Mozambique and progress for its people." 


5058 
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MOZAMBIQUE 


CONTPADLCTIONS OF MAPUTO-PRETORIA-RENAMO TRIANGT.E ANALYZED 
Lisbon 0 JORNAL in Portuguese 1 Nov 84 p 28 


icle by Antonio Duarte: "Hysteria of Contradictions" 


xt} An alleged telephone call from "a leader of the Social Democratic 


irt and member of the Portuguese administration’ to Evo Fernandez, 


secretary-general of RENAMO (Mozambican National Resistance) supposedly was the 
for unleashing a real wave of criticisms--some of which were quite 
humiliating--against Portuguese authorities because of their "permissive" 
ittitude toward the conspiracy that was being carried out against African 


ries or "neocolonizer" countries in the processes of relationships and 


ie in southern AFrica. 


riticisms and insults sprang from offical Mozambican, South African, 

ind RENAMO sources as well as from Western information media with pro- 
sympathy. Overall, the verbal attacks against Portugal appear to 

ntradictory, disjointed, and ridiculous but they do hit our country, 


lective pride, its democratic persuasion, thus producing in Portuguese 
ypinion a feeling of unease and pertinent questions: What 1s behind 


mation "hysteria" in the "case" of the telephone call to RENAMO? 
t Lntormatio1 


it a member of the Portuguese government by phone summoned 


ndes the secretary-general of RENAMO, to a secret meeting in Lisbon 


* i 
Pretor1la wnicn 1S increasingly or Mins tne international center 
terinformation {disinformation}! in Africa. Some new elements have 
ided to t initial reports: It wa upposedly a member of the 
| ] ] . { | DCT) ic eat 5 m*¢ : aw 
rnment who is also a leader of the PSD [Social Democratic Party] 


. oO . . 
re are indications that a minister and leader of the PS {Socialist 


{1 uld also have been involved in the so-called "Lisbon connection" 
MO. Against the background of these suspicions, it was concluded 


if two figures involved could only be Mota Pinto and Almeida Santos. 


prime minister and the defense minister, as well as the 


1 } roATA AA — ~ . Co 
tat guickly denied aft contact RENAMO: in statements 
ee ~ + | . hy $ / 1, i,t I, iw ~ P P P 
’, Mota Pinto said that he did not even know Evo Fernandez . 
1irs Minister Jaime Gama joined in t} lenials expressed by his 
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w months ago: that RENAMO | tt political and financial support 
from a Western country. 


Pretoria's Intrigue 


3.1. More contradictions: Did the Portu; S yvernment contact RENAMO 
and, on the other hand, prevent South Atrican Minister of Foreign Affairs 
"Pik'"' Botha from coming to Lisbon prior 1 the meeting of the Tripartite 
Commission in Pretoria? 


3.2. Complete quotation of a paragraph f1 : dispatch by Fernando Lima, 

the 0 JORNAL correspondent in Maputo, last week (a dispatch which was not 
published in its entirety becau it can is the newspaper went to press): 
Pretoria did not fail to exploit in talking to Jacinto Veloso, the Mozambican 
er, the fact that Portugal refused to receive Pik Botha at a moment 

when the latter pictured his mission as ert | in order to resolve the 

entire problem of destabilization in Mozambique. 


3.3 Citing sources close to the South African government, the journal 
PRETORIA NEWS also last week emphasized t “Lisb ynnection' of RENAMO and 


To 4 spalta -# t+ " is oman? 1 lL < —_ - + " fn Al _ : " ' 
South Africa's desire to dismantle this conne bon which nas come Lo 
thy 93 f r) t | ) »T ; a 2. dir | moat , YW y , " 
threaten tne entlre diplomati< £e] ‘ 
yt | 
Jhere does that leav Port | 

tt tT Pos ais aa A tT ' nA 
Hu | 3a Friend YI MOZambpDiLGU : rt ] I AMI) 


] Cr Aang - } nIA0 _ \4 Tn { } nt } p ~ w11ee¢ = 4 ft 
+eoele According to the magaz rO, Che central rortuguese [lgures 
as : } Soe DL ATAR —_— ! OF 4. ewan | handitc!’! 3 } : + ~~ - 
wno Ls behind RENAMO ind who Le irmed andits 1s tne industrialist 
2 | ae | ¢ > ~vy - ‘1 y > + ~* - 4 ry = . , ' oan . TA > ¢ ~~ ¢ ~ 
Manue! Bulhosa,. a tormer owns ] ne! In Lal Dique e ine mavaZzine 
1 W a a4 } 


adds that “one of the printing | managed by Mulhosa (this 1s a reference 
to the Bertrand Bookstore) “conti! to put t the p amphlets of the armed 


bandits." 


Now, 1f Manuel Bulhosa i indeed ot . porters" of RENAMO, why did 
President Samora Machel recent t it Mozambique? Bulhosa, 
it is reported, was received \ parent 1 is a friend and as an 
honored guest. 
By way of incidental information, rtrand Bookstore has not had a print- 
ing plant since last year; it ld t pe with tl risis of this 
publishing house which wa rde1 ind whose workers do not 


recall ever having set for printing art t ns ot RENAMO, 


) A, yrdit . t > th ae ORNA — — ‘ : M4 put "Intensive cOon- 
“Tee ACCOralne L \ L Lit V/ J VAN iA LG 1 i ij}? t . i ‘ N A XU 4 i 
tap it ! LA ax, i LOY ra erand : , ari 1. +. or vOrnm, nt mis S] ns ot 
Lac i & ita Vt Det nN Te ra i i i i . Vv re | if it »o ( Pe) i 
\ amhin } . 4 . " 
fozambigue and South Atri t r up t ictivityr ) | 
RENAM(Q_!¢! yy ary: | llamo firt - f t } t | \tr] an mis ion "in 
ner INJAVIL e rei nando 1,11 i i Ad 4 I MWNitatctll ibooiOil hii” 

} ; 4 » . ] Ce Am ‘ ae ti 4 4 , . . . + 1] , _ ; i. 
< ludes personnel LYroO YUL L oe ae 1 i LTITeC LLILLvence »e a I li iam 
- " . ' : ] t 
ital organization r iCional Resistance 
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In . ) 
:puto-- Blank Check 


Mozambique receives the financial ‘supporter’ of RENAMO as a ftriend, 
‘yotiates with the South Atrican leaders of RENAMO, and it bases it- 
Mm sources ot the armed Dandl1ts in Order to accuse the Portuguese 


ronment of having talked on the telephone to Evo Fernandez? What is 


~~ 


in Maputo? 


According to all indications, Mozambique 1s about to become the victim 


} R ‘ ~L } swe he 99 . 1 ol . +} A fea raAcc = h — + + AT ly vy + . 
ne Blanck Check which South Atrica passed at tne tim I the N Komati 
; ie NOMEN ‘ - ; ry 1 Ni vam- ’ 
11S moment that Pretoria spread N Komati 
wo levels: the first level, the overall agreement, was quite 


A 


tacular and was intended to extricate the South African regime from 


~ 


‘rnational isolation; the second one involved negotiations between 
ADI} y Y - , TNA . — er a ies ot ene . i. May! oe. 
Maputo government and RENAMO. One may deduce from this that "N’Komati 


thar f 


was already included in the South African intentions regarding "N'Komati 
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is strategy, it would not be at all strange that 


1 
NAMO violence was stepped up in the southern part of Mozambique following 

} ‘ ss - - om — | . ey , - © - L. « ¢ , , -* Os ue P Ima 
i6 March agreement of this year: In this way Pretoria would be forcing 


NI AM() 


-o tf ANNs . ‘ . lL, I \ } “ . 
rstanding with RENAMO. This is 


1s actually happening and Portugal has adopted a very reserved and 


-and-see position. Sources in Necessidades Palace pointed out to O JORNAL 

intention of the Portuguese government this time not to take any steps 
arlier led to the preparation of the dialogue between Maputo and Pretoria 

L1alogue to which Port ese diploma ntributed decisive] ind on 

st of President Samora Mact ° 

t lear that RENAMO, a Lit ij torce, do not inspir mn 


intentions of the rebels are neocolonialist (restore rule in Mozambique 
turn the old ylony to the Port who yearn tor the good old 

). But could it be that the Portuguese government 1s thinking ot the 

t opposite? Does Maputo not rea that Lisbon 1s aware that it 1s 


Pretoria nor RENAMO which will detend Portuguese interests in Mozambique 
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MNR TO LAUNCH MAJOR OFFENSIVE COINCIDING WITH SUMMER RAINS 


Johannesburg THE STAR in English 20 Nov 84 p 7 


[Article by Donald Knowler] 


[Text ] 


The arrival of the summer 
rainy season might come as a 
mixed blessing for drought- 
stricken Mozambique because 
anti-Government rebels say 
they are launching a major of- 
fensive which coincides with 
the rains. 

The Mozambique National 
Resistance (MNR) said at the 
weekend that its “generalised 
military offensive’ code- 
named Operation Thunder was 
well under way. 

The campaign comes at a 
time when guerilla activity is 
traditionally stepped up in 
Southern Africa because sea- 
sonal rains spur vegetation 
growth and provide both water 
and cover for bush fighters. 

The MNR's latest offensive 
was launched on November 1 
and the movement said from 
Lisbon that it was now reach- 
ing its zenith 

MNR spokesman Mr Evo 
Fernandes claimed that his 
guerillas had encirled the Mo- 
zambique capital of Maputo, 
but this was strongly denied by 
the Mozambique Government 

However, Mozambique 
sources have acknowledged 
what appears to be an increase 
in incidents of violence and de- 
struction in recent weeks. 

And reports reaching Mapu- 
to suggest that the MNR is 
sharply stepping up its activity 
in the northern province of 
Cabo Delgado, a stronghold of 
Frelimo when it was fighting 
the war for independence 
against Portugal 


Sources in Mozambique said 
MNR guerillas were now 
threatening the northern town 
of Mueda where they had put a 
water scheme out of action. 

But a rebel statement claim- 
ing to have taken the town was 
discounted by reliable sources. 

The Mueda water scheme 
has special significance for 
Mozambicans because it was 
initiated by Frelimo shortly 
after independence, as a re- 
ward to the local people for as- 
sistance and support in the 
anti-Portuguese war. 

The rebels, according to the 
reports reaching Maputo, had 
blown up one of seven pumping 
Stations serving the water 
scheme 

The MNR is known to be 
operating in all 10 of Mozambi 
que’s provinces and its various 
campaigns to destabilise and 
disrupt everyday life in Mo- 
zambique have been aided by 
the drought which has gripped 
the country for the past three 
years 

The plight of drought victims 
in the central regions of Mo- 
zambique has been aggravated 
recently by the MNR’s destruc- 
tion of two bridges on the 
Beira-Moatize railway line 
which was being used to supply 
emergency food aid to the cen- 
tral provices of Manica and So- 
fala 

The MNR has not been so 
successful in disrupting traffic 
on the Beira-Mutare line 
which, guarded by Zimbab 
wean troops, has remained 
open 
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In the south of the country, 
rebel activity is having a se- 
vere effect on Maputo’s builc- 
ing programme. 


Work on building co-opera- 
lives in the capital has been 
stalled for two months due to a 
lack of cement made from lime 
mined in the Matutuine district 
now in rebel hands. 

Officially only priority 
projects are going ahead at the 
moment but at some sites ce- 
ment bought on the black mar- 
ket is being used. This cement, 
say sources, sells at up to eight 
times the normal price. 

The Nkomati Accord signed 
between South Africa and Mo- 
zambique earlier this year 
brought high hopes of an end to 
the war but, judging by latest 
reports of the situation in Mo- 
zambique, a ceasefire is not in 
Sight. 

As part of the accord Mo- 
zambique and South Africa 
agreed not to let their coun- 
tries be used for activity aimed 
at each other’s government. 

South Africa also started to 
chair ceasefire talks between 


9 


Mozambique and the rebels but 
the MNR is now refusing to 
participate, following the can- 
cellation of one of its Press 
conferences in Pretoria on the 
orders of the South African 
Government. 

During his Press briefing for 
reporters in Lisbon at the 
weekend Mr Fernandes, the 
chief negotiator for the MNR, 
said Pretoria would have to 
adopt a neutral stance if it 
wanted the ceasefire to suc- 
ceed. 

After the Press conference 
was cancelled, the MNR had 
accused South African Foreign 
Minister Pik Botha of giving 
unconditional support to the 
Mozambique Government. 

Mr Fernandes said that he 
would not return to the severed 
talks unless President Samora 
Machel’s Government resolved 
“internal divisions” and admit- 
ted publicly it wanted a nego- 
tiated settlement of the eight- 
year-old civil war. 

“The increasing tempo of the 
conflict soon will force Maputo 
to clarify its position and begin 
negotiations with us in good 
faith,” he added. 








MOZAMBIQUE 


BRIEFS 


NEW LABOR DEAL WITH RSA--JOHANNESBURG--South Africa and Mozambique yesterday 
embarked on a new labour dispensation that will lead to the legalisation 

of thousands of Mozambican workers in South Africa and provide substantial 
foreign revenue for the Mozambican Government. This was announced at a press 
conference at Jan Smuts Airport last night by Mr Pietie du Plessis, the 
Minister of Manpower, who led a 15-man delegation including the Chamber of 
Mines and the SA Agricultural Union in labour talks in Maputo yesterday. 

In a joint statement by the Mozambican delegation and the SA team, it was 
announced that the labour recruitment office at Ressano Garcia, on the 
border with Komatipoort, would be re-established as a matter of priority. 
About 150 000 illegal Mozambican labourers were employed in South Africa's 
agricultural sector, Mr Du Plessis said. [Text] |Johannesbure DAILY DIS- 
PATCH in English 6 Nov 84 p 13] 


i 


GRAIN FOk FAMINE VICTIMS--FAMINE victims in Mozambique will receive 1 000 
tons of maize from World Vision this week. The load, the first of 10 000 
tons to be transported by World Vision to Mozambique, is headed for 
Mukumbura, an area where there are estimated to be up to 30 000 famine vic- 
sims. Two of seven truckloads of maize for Chimcio are also scheduled to 
leave this week, with Changara the third recipient. The maize will be de- 
livered in four equal shipments over the next six months to Port Elizabeth 
and will be transported by rail to Harare for forwarding. Except for the 
southern areas of the country--where crops were destroyed by Cyclone Do- 
mcina--there has been no rain and the food shortfall for the next six months 
is estimated at up to 65 000 tons, said a World Vision spokesman, [Text] 
[Johannesburg RAND DAILY MAIL in English 22 Nov 84 p 9] 


OIL EXPLORATION CONTRACT--The search for oil off the Mozambican coast has 
been furthered by the signing of an exploration and prcduction contract 
between BP Petroleum Development and a Mozambican state firm. Under a 
production-sharing agreement, exploration will take place in a 10 000km 


area off Mozambique's southern coast. Maputo last month signed a similar 

. a / 7 ‘ ) . e , . . ’ 
deal with Amoco for an area of 21 OOOkm4 in the Zambezi River del a between 
the towns of Quelimane and Beira. [Text] [Johannesburg RAND DA MAIL in 


+ . , ; ay »/ ~_ ; 
English 14 Nov 384 Dp 4] 











ANOTHER RESISTANCE ORGANIZATION--The Foreign Affairs Ministry in an official 
announcement denied that members of the administration had any contact 
whatsoever with RENAMO [Mozambican National Resistance]. And it confirmed 
its support for the N'komati Accords, emphasizing that the process of peace 
and stabilization in southern Africa continues to deserve the active atten- 
tion and stimulation of the Portuguese authorities. The announcement adds 
that Portugal does not permit or tolerate any activities that threaten the 
country's diplomatic relations with other states. Mozambique, which had 
accused Lisbon of permitting the activities of the "armed bandits," received 
the announcement with some skepticism but also with some satisfaction. The 
Mozambican radio broadcast the Portuguese announcement and commented on it, 
but without hostility. In the meantime, a new actor has entered the stage; 
it is FUMO (Mozambique Unity Front). FUMO believes that negotiations are 
necessary but that does not apply to the current negotiations which are 
taking place "under the sponsorship of South Africa." This political group, 
to which Domingos Arouca was linked, accuses RENAMO of being under the con- 
trol of the intelligence services uf South Africa; it accuses FRELIMO of 
irresponsibility and hails "the moderate sector headed by President Samora 
Machel ."" [Text] [Lisbon A TARDE in Portuguese 26 Oct 84 p 24] 5058 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


EXPERT VIEWS TNCREASING POLTTICAL VIOLENCE 


Johannesburg LEADERSHIP SA in English Vol 3 No 3, 1984 pp 23-27 


[ A ’ ] yr Dent Ta ‘ .1 +4 - . ° ° ~ . 
[Articie by Prof Tony Matthews, School of Law, University of Natal ] 


[Text ] 
Serious urban violence has erupted 
once again in South Africa. this 

time in the Vaal triangle. The new 
outbreak has undermined the post 

1976 complacency about stability in 

ack urban areas and ensured that the 

. Sharpeville, which was beginning to 
cede into history, will take on a renewed 
weniticance in the black struggle against 
nation. The township violence was 
mpanied by two further bomb ex- 
ins. directed this time at the offices of 
Department of the Intenor and the 
Supreme Court in Johannesburg. Incidents 


ese raise profoundly important 


tr 
CSC 
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bi 


' alarming. questions about the nature 
litical violence in the country, about 
roots of such violence and tts likely 
ure direction and intensity, and about 
ne methods of controlling it 
[ne urban unrest in the Vaai triangle and 
bombs in Johannesburg represent two 
rms of violence that appear to have be- 
me endemic in South Africa. The first 1s 
instance of unco-ordinated violence. 
th roots deep in the social and economic 
situation of the black urban dweller but 
able to be triggered bv seemingly 
nsignificant events which may not even be 
related to the basic grievances of the com- 
munity. The irrational nature of the tnigge 
mechanisms should not delude us into dis- 
missing the accompanying violence as 1r- 
rational since it 1s generally the expression 
deep resentments and frustrations that 
arise Out of relative but real hardship and 


1 


mpoverishment — in short, out of the basic 


inequality of the social svstem 





The second form of violence. represenied 
o, the Johannesburg bombs, may be 
termed revolutionary violence and takes 
(he torm of planned and carefully targeted 
acts designed to weaken the morale of the 
operators and supporters of the political 
system to the greatest possible degree 


Revolutionary violence consists of two 
main types — sabotage and terrorism. Acts 
t this kind have increased dramatically in 
tne past decade (despite the enactment 
and application of increasingly severe 
security laws): and in the first five months 
1983 more people were killed and 
injured by acts of political violence than in 
previous six years (1983 Survey of 
Kace Relations in South Africa). More 
irighteming than these statistics is the 
‘tendency of the guerillas involved in revol- 
iuOnary violence to move from attacks on 
‘iclal. police or military forces and instal- 
uons to uninvolved citizens, in common 
parlance from hard to soft targets. 


Many recent bombs have been placed 
either with deliberate intent to injure inno- 
ent members of the public or with com- 
piete indifterence to the potential victims 
of the blasts. Urban and revolutionary 
‘iolence are not unrelated phenomena 
since the guerrillas who carry out acts of 
sabotage aim to foment discontent and re- 
bellion among the oppressed just as much 
as to break the morale of the governing 
authorities. Continued violence of the on 
kind 1s likely to stimulate the commissior 


of the other 





Does South Atrica tace a bleak future of 
growing violence of either or both kinds”? 
ls the phenomenon of political violence in 
South Atnica just another manifestation ot 
a umversal problem trom which no 
country is free. even those that allow full 
politcal participation and practise greater 
social justice? What are the real sources of 
politcal violence in the country and are 
the present political and security responses 
to it hikely to aggravate the problem or 
lead to an ultimate solution” As difficult as 
it may be to answer these questions. or 
some of them. an attempt to do so 1s essen- 
ual to the formulation of the correct policy 
responses to a problem that is beginning to 
assume the dimensions and some of the 
features of intractable conflicts like that of 
Northern Ireland) Of the questions just 
posed the easiest to answer is the one 
relating to the alleged parallel between 
violence elsewhere and violence in South 
Africa 


Ministerial assurances that political vio- 
lence in South Africa is normal because 1t 
IS 4 universal phenomenon. are farcical 1n 
the light of a simple comparison. The 
Baader-Meinhoff group in West Germany. 
tor example. could not claim the support 
Of any significant sector. whether majority 
Or minority. in the society: nor did its pol- 
itical violence have the legitimacy of being 
a reacuon to an enforced and massively 
imbalanced system of social imequ 
Similar considerations apply to the Arab 
terror groups operating in other European 
countries like France. It is tor this reason 
that even non-violent acts of dissent 1 
South Africa. such as strikes and bovcotis 
can be said to have ‘a resonance which 
similar events in Europe lack’. It follows 
that deeds of political violence. as opposed 
} 
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tO mere acts of protest. will Nave an infin- 
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consequences than similar events 
Europe 


The problems O} identitving the sources of 
violence in South Afnca and of predicting 
the possibility of a future of continuing 
political disorder. are mere diffrcult and 
COMPiex Sociological analvsis 18 uSetul as 
a means of clarifving the Issues and provid 
ing pointers to the answers. Such analvsis 
demonstrates that plural societies, es 


pecially those pluralised on racial lines. are 


hAalety ' n?re )} ] 
prone to instability and violence lura 
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be respected only by the community whose 


interests it Serves ims preciudes 


possibility of genera’ contidence in the 


security system which the McDonaic ¢ 
mission On Security in Canada found t 


essential to an etfective law-and-order pr 


gramme. 


The sectarian direction of a security 
tem also means that the range of victims 
security Operations is wider. chiefly De 


Cause any threat to the interests of th 
dominant group ts treated as a securit\ 
matter. Many of the non-subversive 
victims of sweeping security programme 


have been driven into real subversi 
thereby giving these programmes a king 


self-fulfilling justification. The greate 


number of the thousands of voun 
Sowetans who fled trom the security crach 
down in 1976 probably had no intention 

becoming foreign trained guernilas wh 


would return to bomb and shoot their owr 


countrymen. The reduction of violence 
then, requires neither the complete absenc 


of special measures nor a battery of wide 
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ranging restnctions 
proach of the Bntish government in \ 
ern Ireland since 1975 when prev 
detention was dropped. At present 
only pre-tnal detention for interrog. 


and it is limited to a Maximum of seve! 
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Souin \trican SeCUIITV SVStemM Can 3ISO 
wed WITNOUT fT ISK OF INcTeasme 

“nce: m fact. the evidence suggests 
shen the application of these laws ts 
stricted tO Sudversives. the security Svs 
will De more effective than one which 


sweeps almost all the opponents of the 
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re important than security regulation 
Comparative study nas shown that the pol 
ical response usually takes one of three 
Dasic approaches. The tirst is the coercion 
domination model in which political 
economic and legal power 1s used to con- 
resistance irom the dissenting groups 
approach, to varving degrees. in- 

ves the exclusion of minority or even 
OMY groups from political decision 
iking in the society. Political policy for 


\Iricans in South Atrica 18 an almost pure 
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third model 1s known as the consensus 
model and this may take one of two com- 
mon forms, namely, mtegration in a unit- 
ary system or a_ federal/consociational 
structure. The integration approach Is seen 
as suicidal by most whites. and possibly 
by a large proportion of Indians and 
coloureds, and white resistance to It 1s so 
strong that it cannot be regarded as a 
viable programme for evolutionary re- 
form. This leaves us with the federal/con- 
sociational variant of the consensus ap- 
proach to stability which the framers of the 
new constitution like to see as a first step 
in that direction. It 1s, as previously ob- 
served, a wholly imperfect example of con- 
sensus politics by reason of the total ex- 
clusion of the black majority. 


If we rank political systems on a scale from 
pure domination to full consensus. South 
Africa remains at the domination end of 
the spectrum. What implication does this 
have for future stability and for the pros- 
pects of eliminating violence? 


in one of the most enduring and respect- 
able studies of stability in plural societies. 
it is argued that when such societies em- 
bark upon modernisation, stability de- 
pends upon the ability of the political sys- 
iem to ‘assimilate, to moderate and to 
legitimate new techniques of politica! 
action emploved by groups making new 
demands upon the system’. These are the 
words of Samuel P Huntington who has 
also expressed the view that one of the 
root causes of instability in modernising 
plural societies is the failure of the politica! 
processes to keep pace with economic ana 
social change. In concrete terms. this 
means that as the black majority in South 
Atrica 1s ‘liberated’ from traditional cul- 
ture and drawn into the modernisation 
process, stability depends on developing 
new modes of political participation for 
that group. Instability, and the possibility 
of serious racial violence. will remain un- 
less there 1s some correspondence between 
social and economic change, on the one 
hand, and political evolution at all levels. 
on the other 


In conclusion, the situation in South 
Atrica may be described as one in which 
the governing group. while in no real 
danger from grosser forms of violence like 
nuclear attack or conventional war. does 
face a continuing danger of revolutionary 
assaults and urban unrest. It 1s possible 
that terror attacks. with the lines of supply 
cut by the Nkomati accord and the 
pressuring of neighbours (like Lesotho). 
will soon diminish and perhaps even cease 
for a period of ume. However, the resist- 
ance movements must be in the process of 
reviewing tactics and strategy and it seems 
unlikely that they will disappear off the 
face of Southern Afnca. By far the best 
method of coping with externally sup 
ported revoluuonary activity is to make it 
internally irrelevant. Urban unrest is a 
reflection of the failure to create political 
institutions and to develop them to a point 
of correspondence with social and econ- 
omic change 


While the gap between social change and 
political accommodation remains wide, 
there will be an ever present danger of in- 
stability and violence of the kind we have 
Just experienced. The temptation to deal 
with this danger through heavy-handed 
police power will swell the ranks of the re- 
volutionanes while leaving root causes un- 
affected. Coercion should be moderated 
and placed under the control of the courts 
so that it can be directeu only against real 
security. threats. Simultaneously. some 
major strides towards the political accom- 
modation of blacks must be urgenth 
taken 

This joint strategy of reducing the coercive 
responses to unrest and accelerating the 
progress of consensus politics. especial) 
tor blacks, may not eliminate all violence. 
especially in the initial stages. It is the only 
one. though. that has a hope of creating 4 


sound basis for a future peaceful South 


Th. ny} 61 as) =e yiiTr > 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


LE GRANGE ON VIOLENCE, KEY SECURITY ISSUES 
Johannesburg LEADERSHIT SA in English Vol 3 No 3, 1984 pp 29-32 


[Interview with Louis Le Grange, Minister of Law and Order, by Hugh Murray-- 
date and place not given] 


[Text ] 


Menvay: Son Rave Been dealing with 2 Murray: Does this mean that South 


number of outbreaks of violence in the ' ; 
' ) ust to a greater or 
black townships recently. Is this sporadic \fricans will have to adj B 


° i) 

violence or are there not deep-seated griev- a lesser police presence. 
ances which will cause violence to continue Le Grange: At present we dont have a 
for a long time? particularly high police presence. In re- 
a lation to other comparable countries — the 
Le Grange: | see it. at present, as spor- UK, West Germany, the United States of 


adic. Some of the causes of this are 
sennous, with very deep-lving reasons - 
reasons that must be very seriously con- 
sidered. But although this may be the situ- 
ation, 1t does not mean that we must admit 
that we are invoived tn long-term violence 
I would rather see it as sporadic, happen- 
ing from time to time depending on par- 
ticular circumstances. 


America, and even Russia — we have a 
very low police presence per thousand 
members of the population. In South 
Africa there are currently 1.9 policemen 
for every thousand people. In the US it 
varies from 2.5 to 3.3; in West Germany 
there are 2,5 per thousand; in Britain the 
figure is 3,4 and it goes up to about 10 per 
thousand in Russia. | 

Meanwhile, we are pl.wining an increase 


Murray: Can the violence be contained? from our present number of about 46 (00 

Le Grange: I feel it can be contained on a to 68 OOO in the next 15 to 20 vears. That 1s 

long-term basis depending on the success our long term policy 

we have in finding the correct political 

solutions. Future political solutions will be Murray: There are many opponents of the 

o: the utmost importance insofar as the government who believe fewer security 

situation regarding violence in South laws and greater reliance on the courts is 
Africa is concerned. But that is in the long the answer. How do you see this issue? 7 


term. For the short term it can be con- 
tained because we have a powerful secur- 
ity svstem. But that 1s short term, and one 
wouldn't like to emphasise this. | would 
rather like to stress long term prospects 
Long term solutions must be found. espe- 
clally at a political level 


Le Grange: I know there are these schools 
of thought. But if one reads the report ot 
the Rabie Commission which sets out the 
historical development of the security situ- 
ation in South Africa, then it 1s quite clear 
that we need legislation which enables us 
‘o act in the interest of our people — and at é 














executive fevel. | KNOW this Is not a very 
papular issue and that is not a verv vopu 
ar standpoint. But the fact 1s that in South 
Africa it has been felt over a number ot 
vears that Our circumstances warrant! 
measure of executive involvement. un- 
pular as it mav be in legal circles - and 


even sometimes amongst Ourselves as the 


Murray: Is there a debate in the govern- 
ment about this? 


Le Grange: There is continuous debate 
ind we are extremely conscious of the fact 
that we are very vulnerable in the lega! 
world on this issue. But there 1s also good 
authority which warrants the present legis- 
lation we have in South Atnca justfving 
that measure of executive involvement 
We have a situation in which there are at 
times factors. information, that compe! us 

act in respect of state security. It may 
not necessarily lead to a particular court 
ase Or provide all the evidence to get a 


ONVICUON In ¢ rt. But it is necessary t 


[ know there is a verv fine balance to be 
kept between actually charging a man in 
court, delivering evidence upon which 4 
convicuon can be obtained and acting 

an executive basis on a little less evidence 
But if vou don't do it, it mav lead to some- 
thing much more serious. The fine balance 
iam aSked to Keep ts very difficult at 
to achieve. Therefore I rely stron 


rvetrective team Of advisers 
Viurray: How much of the “nuts and bolts” 


material on detentions actually crosses 
your desk” 
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\Miurray: In that connection — because it 


seems that this is where most of the prob- 
lems have arisen — is there a noticeably 
better treatment of detainees? Are the. 
Dbeing more carefully handled? 


ry na rors rycails rT 
o i i . eas 7 pally il 


structions — ministerial instructions - in 
espect of the treatment of detainees. The 
Commissioner of Police has done likewise 
aiso in terms of the Act. So every police- 
men has two sets of rules and regulations 
which apply to the handling of detainees 
under all circumstances. In terms of the 
av andor mimstenal authonty and/or 
authority trom the Commissioner of Police 
himseif. every possible aspect has been 


rT? snaewd \ 
attended t 


Murray: You have been involved in secu- 
rity matters going back a very long time. 
Would you say that there has been an 
increase or a decrease in complaints about 
treatment’ 


Le Grange: There has been a marked de- 
crease of complaint. I am informed on a 
very regular basis by the Director tor 
security Legislation. I receive tne reports 
t the magistrates who visit all detainees 
and of the two or three commissioners 


appointed in terms of the law to visit these 


people on a regular basis. I also 


ve a report ot the visits bv all the 
‘t surgeons. so | am regularly in- 
ed on all detainees. All these reports 
sent to the Director for Security Legis- 
and he lets me have a full report on 

ir basis. every three months or so 


\iurray: Has the division of vour portfolio 
wa) from the old Justice. Police and 
Prisons formula, into the situation that we 
have now, had any advantages? 
nge: Verv much so. Mv portfolio 
\ gs upon which it stands. One ts 
ymmussioner of Police with the South 
n Police as a whole. The other one. 
but as important. is the Director 
ecurity legislation with a small very 
jualified and experienced staff. who 
iy advise me on all aspects of the 
ion of security legislation but who 
ictually involved in practice. assisting 
formulating policy 


\jurray: Militant forces seem to be build- 
ng up greater antagonisms between 
organisations such as Inkatha and the ANC 
\frican National Congress), as well as 

hatha and the UDF (United Democratic 
Front). What does this mean in securits 
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l have been looking at the re 
of the problems between Inkatha. 
\NC and UDI and some of the 


intsavions With quite sonic 
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nave pul a4 particular case fo Us for con- 
sideration, Dut it is NOt 4 question of pres- 
sure at government level being exerted on 


South Atrica 


Murray: With regard to security matters 
and neighbours such as Lesotho ated Swazi- 
land, you seem to be getting a great deal of 
co-operation? 


le Grange: Yes, we have verv good co- 
Operation with our neighbouring countries 
at police level. At police level we have 
very tew difficulties. Policemen are 
the same the world over. Thev find one 
another, they assist one another. they co- 
operate. We have had close co-operation, 
since the Nkomati Accord, and a very 
open relationship in this regard, with the 
Mocambican authorities. The same applies 
to Swaziland. and up to a point, Lesotho 
as well. But | wouldn't say that we have 
the same kind of open door tn this co- 
yperatuion that we have with Swaziland 
still, allin all we can t complain 


Viurray: How are relations with Botswana? 


Le Grange: There has been a hardening 
In attitude, to a certain extent. on the 
Botswanan side lately. [ cant sav where it 
is going to lead us but ihere has been a 
hardening. On the other hand. | aiso know 
that there is a build-up of ANC presence 
in Botswana. We have told the Botswanan 
government that we Know about this. We 
have told them that we are worried about 
the situation. We have made our position 
verv clear. We are discussing 1t with them 
ind negouating in this regard. I hope that 
we will come to the same open-door 
arrangement that we have wii, some of 
ther neighbouring countries. 


\Mlurray: Are more whites becoming in- 
volved in radical or revolutionary politics? 


Le Grange: | wouldn't necessarily say that 
there is an increase in the involvement of 
whites in radical or revolutionary politics. 
But on the left and on the nght there is a 
presence. I would like to put it this away 
[here is a presence which may easil\ 


1 ? 


crystallise itself into a radicalism. That ts 

| would like to put it. But some radi- 
ais, especially on the left, are definitely 
propagating and encouraging a revolution- 


iry Climate in South Atrica today. There ts 


Murray: Do you still regard the left as a 
more serious threat than the right? 











Le Grange: I would say it is more serious 
Necause if has more clearly identified 
itself. over a long period. with larger 
numbers. Also, the left wing is inter- 
nationally involved. 


At present | am not unduly worried about 
radicalism trom the mght. It is there, as | 
have said, but | am much more worried 
about radicalism on the lett. 


Murray: Do you anticipate an increase or a 
decrease in violence as the new constitution 
becomes more firmly entrenched? 


Che recent violent situation that we had in 
certain areas In Our country arose basicails 
Decause of the new constitutional system 
being applied. Certain people wanted to 
Cause a situation of unrest, they wanted to 
show the world that the constitution ts 
very unpopular with sections of the popu- 
lation. They wanted to get across a 
Message of uncertainty within South 
Atnca. That was the main purpose, | 
would sav, behind the recent unrest that 
we had 

We have become accustomed to the fact 
that they usually use schoolchildren as 
their first line of operation But at the 
most they will have less than one per cent 
of all black schoolchildren involved in 
their operation. So it was not a country- 
wide success. In that sense I think their et- 
torts were a complete ta:lure -- or to a large 
extent were a failure. [ tirmly believe that 
there will be a decrease in violence as the 
new constitution develops. ! have already 
experienced in so many places in South 
\frica a lessening ot tension between our 
peoples 

Murray: Surely the ANC will step up their 
activities as they see the constitution work- 
ing — if it works? 


Le Grange: Any positive developments in 
this field will be to the detriment of the 
ANC. They will be very unpopular with 
the ANC because they don’t suit them, 
because the ANC wants constitutional in- 
stability in South Atrica. That is so. That is 
ilso a Verv important reason whv all of us 
must do everything possible to see that this 


constitutional development ts a success 


Murray: What is the current situation with 
regard to detentions in South Africa? 


Le Grange: At present there are 11 people 
being detained in terms of Section 28 of 
the Internal Security Act. That is not 
Section 29 which is detention for inter- 
rogation. Section 28 is a torm of detention 
which ts at the discretion of the Minister. 
[his is a very serious and very difficult dis- 
cretion that he must exercise as respon- 
sidiv as possible. But the figure there 1s 
il and that figure of course will probably 
decrease depending on the circumstances. 
At present there are only ten people under 
some form or other of restriction. Dr 
Beyers Naude’s restriction has just been 
lifted 

Murray: Was that your decision (on Beyers 
Naude) or was it jointly made? 

Le Grange: That was mv decision. I am re 
sponsible tor taking that kind of decision 
[t I feel it is necessary to consult the Stat 
Security Council, of course I must do it. | 
[ teel | must take the matter to the Cab: 
net. then of course I must do it 


[ don't like acting on an ad hoc basis in thi 
kind ot matter. But to come back to re 
Strictions under the Internal Security Act 
trom January | this vear to September 1% 
we detained 138 people in terms of Section 
29. More than 70 of them have already 
been released. In terms of Section 15, that 
is detention up to 14 davs of people wh 
have been involved in a particularly vio! 
ent situation, we detained SO people dur 
ing this penod of nine months. Seventy- 
nine were released within the I4 days. In 
terms of Section 28 we detained 1Y At 
present we have only 11 lett 


Murray: Can we go back to the subject of 
right wing violence? Why does the impres- 
sion persist that not enough has been done 
to combat this and bring people to justice 
for perpetrating crimes against members 
of the liberal community? Perhaps | can 
use the murder of Dr Rick Turner as an 
example. 


t 
Le Grange: Most of the cases are being 


Orought to court. A number of members 
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Murray: Have there been any changes to 
security procedures under the leadership ot 
President Botha’ 
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\Miurras: In terms of the svstem do vou 
have proper access to the President’ 
le Grang \bsolut l oh 











NP 'SATISFIED' WITH RESULT IN PRIMROSE BY-ELECTION 


Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 1 Dec 84 p 2 


[Article by Jaap Theron] 


[Text ] 


THE general secretary 
of the National Party 
in the Transvaal, Mr 
Lucas Nel, said the NP 
had fared well in 
Thursday's by-elec- 
tions considering the 
present economic and 
political circum- 
stances. 

Regarding the NP vic- 
tory in Primrose — the 
NP got only 748 more 
votes than the Conserva- 
tive Party — he said “‘pol- 
itical division among 
Whites differed complete- 
ly from the time when Dr 
Piet Koornhof was MP 
for Primrose. 

In terms of the present 
political situation, the NP 
in fact had shown a 
growth in Primrose if 
compared with its posit- 
ion in the comparable by- 
election of Germiston 
District shortly after the 
CP broke away from the 
NP, shortly after the CP 
was established as a par- 
ty 

Dr Nel said the CP had 
put everything possible 
into the Primrose by-elec- 
tion and it must be ac- 
cepted they had got the 
maximum number _ of 
votes possible. The NP, 
on the contrary, had fared 
weakly becasue it was a 
by-election and because 
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of many factors which 
ususally harmed a govern- 
ing party, such as prevail- 
ing economic circum- 
stances. 

The NP could only gain 
Strength in South Africa 
with its reform policies, 
Mr Nel said. 

The leader of the Her- 
stigte Nasionale Party, 
Mr Jaap Marais, said the 
past five parliamentary 
and provincial by-elec- 
tions had significantly 
proved that the NP was 
deteriorating rapidly and 
that the PFP had come to 
a standstil with regard to 
growth. 

Thursday’s by-elections 
had proved rightwinger 
parties had gained politi- 
cal ground. 

The State President Mr 
P W Botha said that in 
spite of the unfavourable 
international and South 
African economic condit- 
ions and their exploita- 
tion by irresponsible poli- 
ticians, the results of the 
by-elections proved the 
inability of opposition 
parties to achieve the 
necessary results. 

Mr Botha’s statement 
was released after the 
Parliamentary and pro- 
vincial by-elections held 
in parts of the country on 
Thursday. 

He said the relatively 
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low percentage poll was 
“naturally” a resuit of op- 
position stayaway 

In the light of the re- 
sults, the Government 
could carry out its over- 
whelming task with confi 
dence, especially noting 
the large numbers of un- 
traceable voters, Mr Bo- 
tha said. 


Th¢ leader of the Pro- 
gressive Federal Party, 
Mr Van Zyl Slabbert said 
in Johannesburg yester- 
day he was slightly disap 
pointed with his party's 
progress in the George 
constituency. 

But Dr Slabbert said 
his party had entered the 
election contest “to build 
itself up.”’ He had hoped 
the PFP would retain its 
deposit, but in the cir- 
cumstances he was satis- 
fied 

Dr Siabbert said he be- 
lieved the recent dis- 
agreement in the party on 
conscription and = open 
party membership had 
had very little effect on 
the results 

The Rightwing had not 
made as much progress as 
it had hoped to. It had 
been contained In 
George, but had mad 
significant progress in 
Primrose, Dr  Slabbert 


SOUTH AFRICA 


said 

The leader of the Con 
servative Party, Dr An.- 
dries Treurnicht, said 
after the announcement 
of the Primrose results he 
was satisfied with his par 
ty’s progress 

He said the result had 
show a swing to the nght 
and as a result, every 
White constituency in the 
Transvaal was now within 
reach of the CP. 


Dr Treurnicht said his 
party did not plan to force 
more by-elections by hav- 
ing some of its MPs resign 
at this stage 


@ In an upset by-elec 
tion result, Mr A Essop 
took the Karoo seat of 
Nuweveld for the 
People’s Congress Party 
by a slim 266-vote majori- 
ty in the Coloured elec- 
tions. 


He was elected to the 
House of Representatives 
seat left vacant by the 
death of his father, vete- 
ran politician Mr Solly 
Essop, who had held it for 
the Labour Party 


In Thursday's election, 
Mr Essop polled 2 748 
over the 2 482 cast for La 
bour Party candidate Mr J 
A Booysen, in a 36,5 pet 
cent poll. — Sapa 
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INSTITUTLON EXAMINED 


Every thing 


Einstein ts reputed to have said: “The 
power set free from the atom has 
changed everything, except our 
ways of thought.” He proved to be 
right. Although nuclear arms has 

changed the whole nature of war funda- 
mentally politicians and generals con- 
tinued to think about war. victory and 
defeat in the same old wavs. | 


In a book edited by Gwyn Prins. Defended 
(0 Death: A study of the nuclear arms race 
(Penguin Books, 1983). a group ot Cam- 
bridge scholars remarked: “The noble old 
meanings ot words about war are used 
without thought, and this has the effect of 
making nuclear war seem normal.” 


On a quite different level there is the 
danger of something similar becoming true 
in the case of South Africa’s new consti- 
tutional dispensation. White South Africa 
has just thrown overboard a tried and 
tested constitution operative for more than 
’0 years. In exchange a new political sys- 

em has been introduced in which con- 
sensus government will supposedly replace 
the old confrontational stvle, one in which 
common values rather than conflicting 
interests will hopefully prevail 


Yet there is little indication that the basic 
thinking of waite South Africa has 
cnanged in ways which can in any real 
sense be calied fundamental. In fact the 
constitution mav do little more than per- 
suade whites that part Of Our society has 
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SUID AFRIKAAN: 


White South Africa is in every respect a 
tvpical middle class society. It sees its 
wealth and standard of living as its just re- 
ward and not as something gained at the 
expense of blacks. The great majority of 
whites is aware of and somewhat gult- 
ridden about the political flaws of our sys- 
tem. But this is surpassed by the middle 
class survival ethic 


This ethic firmly rejects any political tor- 
mula that will remove the ability of the 
government to act swiftly and ruthlessly in 
the detence of white political interests, or 
to be more specific: white middle class in- 
terests. For the Afmkaners there ts a vital 
additional consideration. They do not only 
want to maintain these class interests but 
are determined to remain the dominant 
ethnic group of the country, the one on 
which the all-powerful executive arm of 
the yovernment rests. Afrikaner national- 
ism is the driving force of the Govern- 
ment. apartheid merely its instrument 

Atnkaner arrogance? 


yf whites clinging 
at least not from 


White greed and 
Perhaps, but the matter 
to power Is not irrational. 
1 short-term perspective. It is quite poss- 
ible that a black majority government in 
South Africa will guarantee the personal 
safety of whites and that it may even ad- 


minister the country fairly etficiently. But 


there should be no tlusion about the cost 
tO varlous segments Of the white miadle 
class: half the white civil servants mav lose 
their 1465s and white farmers will sacrifice 
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areas, control over their land while the 
government starts to aid peasant produc- 
tion. At the same time, white industrialists 
will have to invent novel ways to handle a 
tough, confident and politically mobilised 
black work force. And this is talking only 
about the medium-term job and income 
prospects. 


Por all these and other reasons whites con- 
sider their political power as a commodity 
that must be preserved with the greatest 
skill and caution. The Constitution of 1983 
has changed little in this way of thinking 
For the government the constitutional 
debate, starting with the election of 1977 
and culnunating 19 the referendum cam- 
paign of 1983. was a massive exercise in 
persuading voters that its proposals were 
the best possible formula for shanng 
power without losing control. The 
National Party ran a bnilliant campaign 
with respect to the white electorate. 


[It also ran an abysmal campaign as tar as 
the coloured, Indian and African non-elec- 
torate was concerned. In retrospect it ts 
now clear that the two-thirds majority in 
the referendum of November 1983 was far 
too large and that it gave rise to a danger- 
ous credibility problem. Indeed the more 
the National Party convinced whites that 
the new constitution was the best possible 
safeguard for their interests the more the 
coloured and Indian non-electorate be- 
came persuaded that it would gain little or 
nothing from participating in it. While 
over 60 per cent of coloured and Indian 
people polled in 1982 was prepared to 
accept the new dispensation (there was 
then still the possibility of a single 
chamber instead of three) this has 
dropped to a bare 17 per cent of regis- 
trable voters of both these groups. 


The same kind of political assvmetrv 1s es 
dent if we look at the construction of the 
new dispensation i class terms. When 
whites sav: “let us draw the coloured and 
Indian people nearer to us” thev have the 
middle class of both these communities in 
mind. After all. one of the main reasons 
for whites becoming amenable to political 
retorm is the rise of a coloured and Indian 
middle class. Taking occupants of white 
collar jobs as a rough yardstick. the per- 
centage of middle class people in the 
coloured community rose from [2 per cent 
in 1970 to over 20 per cent in 1983, while 
that ot Indians went up from 38 per cent to 
over 5U per cent in the same penod 


But it is exactly the coloured and the 
Indian middle classes who spurned the 
Cpportunity to participate in the elections 
In a real sense the government left its con- 
stitutional reform too late. In the 1970s the 
top strata of the coloured and Indian 
populations made mayor socio-economic 
advances: they began to receive equal 
salanes with their white counterparts in 
the civil service and private sector: the 
were promoted to jobs previously barred 
to them: and they became home-owners 
Often with the same coveted housing sub- 
sidv whites received 


class was demanding by 19S was an open 
society in which it - like any other middle 
class - could choose where it wanted to 
live and vote for the political party which 
represented its class rather than its racial 
category. But this 1s exactly what this new 
constitution with its imposed group areas 
and political ethnicities does not offer. As 
1 result the bovcott in places where the 
most advanced sections of the Indian and 
coloured communities live - Durban and 
Cape Town ~- was stunningly effective 


The figures for Cape Town are particularly 
telling. Onlv five per cent of eligible voters 
in the metropolitan region went to the 
polls. And the number of those who did 
vote was considerably lower than tne 
figures for the old Coloured Representa- 
tive Council. Whereas in the 1975 CR¢ 
election some 44 270) colource people in 
Cape Town voted. only 25 110 did so on 
August 22 this vear in spite of the growth 
of the coloured population in the city. The 
middle class staved away en mass: 


tronically the new dispensation attracted 
the “wrong” classes from the government s 
perspective. Thev are those in the middlc 
levels of the working class. mostly semi- 
skilled or newly-skilled artisans. low and 
middle level civil servants. petty traders 
ind (in the case of the coloured popu 
lation) agricultural labourers. They form a 
category of people which generally has 
unrealistic economic expectahons of the 
consutution — the racial equalisation of} 
wages and salaries 1n the private as well as 
the public sector. subsidised housing and 
transport at 4 ume the government ts will 
drawing such subsidies. and better publi 
facilites and services in the townships 
which the government wants to be tinanc. 
ally self-sufficient 





The government will obviously try its best 
to enhance the legitimacy of the system by 
making educational norms and standards 
the same tor each population group and by 
equalising welfare expenditure on the dif- 
ferent population groups. But given the 
tact that the government hardlv dares 
leave the Africans out of the process, the 
expectation of dramatic gains for the 
coloured and Indian people is unfounded. 
University of Cape Town economist 
Charles Simkins in a recent study came to 
this conclusion: “It is calculated that in 
1976 weltare expenditures per capita stood 
at R1&? for whites. R74 for coloured 
people, RS2 for Asians and R22 for 
blacks. with an average expenditure of 
R56... . If the equalisation of per capita 
expenditure were achieved by 2 000, 
everyone could enjoy the same level of 
services as coloureds and Asians had en- 
joved a quarter of a century earlier. given 
the realisation of the most probable pro- 
yections 


The people who will notice anvthing will 
be the whites - even in the case of a high 
welfare budget and high economic growth 
their standards will drop by nearly a third. 


Thus. some observations about the newly- 
established dispensation stand out. Firstly 
it drew support from the lower and the Jess 
qualified income groups. people who have 
socio-economic expectations that the 
government 1s unable to meet. Secondly it 
did not increase the legitimacy of the 
South African political system if measured 
by participation in tne elections. This point 
emerges Clearly in the calculation of PFP 
research officer, Nic Olivier. To take the 
coloured elections first: for the Republic 
as a whole. the percentage pall (i.e. regis- 
tered voters) was much higher in the 
Coloured Representative Council elec- 
tions in 1975 than in 1984 (48 per cent 
compared to 33 per cent). Percentage-wise 
the Labour Party lost support. In 1975 it 
polled 29 per cent of all registered voters 
and 17 per cent of all eligible voters: this 
had dropped to 24 per cent and 15 per cent 
respectively by August 1984. In the 
Indians’ elections of 1984 the poll was 
even lower - 24 per cent of the registered 
voters compared to the 33 per cent of the 
coloured election and 16 per cent of ihe 
registrable voters compared to the 17 per 
cent pertaining to the coloureds 

Thirdly there 1s no conclusive evidence 
that there is a definite shift in the white 
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ways of thought. The new dispensation 1s 
in fact far from the dramatic breakthrough 
in white political attitudes it is often 
claimed to be. In a poll conducted by a 
West German team under Professor Theo 
Hauf some 75 per cent of a white sample 
agreed with the statement that “we can 
make many concessions to non-whites as 
long as whites have the main sav in 
nolitics’. And in 1977 the same team 
found that 55 per cent of a white sample 
agreed with the statement that “we should 
consider strengthening our position by 
accepting coloureds as equal citizens”. The 
intensive referendum campaign, together 
with the confirming socio-economic 
advance of white society, pushed the 
Support up by ten per cent by 198. 


Another aspect of white thinking which 
has not changed is the inability to read the 
brown and black man’s mind and to antici- 
pate their political responses to white 
“solutions”. Whites genuinely beleved 
that the new constitutional dispensation 
was testimony to a radically new white 
attitude to the coloured and Indian popu- 
lation. 


There 1s no reason to depict white South 
Africa as cynical or duplicitous. Apartheid 
has created a no-mans land between 
peoples where it 1s almost impossible for 
whites to recognise the political pain of 
others. Whites seemed doomed to be 
perennially startled by the_ political re- 
sponses of the subjugated. The great Afn- 
kaans poet, Breyten Breytenbach, once 
observed: “The first thing to point out 1s 
that apartheid works. It may not function 
administratively, its justifications and 
claims are absurd. And it certainly has not 
succeeded in dehumanising — entirely — the 
Africans, the coloureds or the Indians. Bur 
it has effectively managed to isolate the 
white man. He is becoming conditioned by 
his lack of contact with the people of the 
country, his lack of contact with the South 
African inside himself ... His windows 
are painted white to keep the night in.” 


Had this constitution, based on group 
areas and separate ethnic elections. been 
introduced 12 years ago the majority of 
the coloured and Indian people may well 
have accepted it. By August 1984 the situ- 
ation had changed. The promise of a new 
political dispensation providing for com- 
mon political symbols. a formally equa! 
citizenship and a measure of political inte- 
gration had taken on a different aspect To 














use the words of C Vann Woodward 

great historian in American race relauions 
“So long as integration had been trucu- 
lently withheld. it had seemed infinite! 
more desirable than when it was grudg- 
ingly proffered at prices that seemed too 


high.” 


Obviously the majorit, parties in the three 
houses would concentrate their minds on 
finding ways to invest the new dispen- 
sation with credibility and legitimacy. But 
given their meagre popular base. the 
coloured and [ndian houses tace a Sisv- 
phus-like task in persuading sophistic: ited 
mide {le class people of Cape Town and 
Durban that they are making any appreci- 
able difference to their living conditions. 
The real gains will be made bevond these 
cities in the dorps where coloured and 
Indian people will walk taller and where 
the social distance between the communt- 
ties will become smaller. Those whites 
who grew up in a small town will agree 
that this is a gain not to be despised. 


On balance, the new dispensation does not 

seem to have brought South Africa 
appreciably nearer to the ideal of peaceful 
accommodation. Or so it seems at a first 
glance. Indeed a future historian wnting a 
century from now will = most perplexed 
bv three features of the contemporary 
South African political scene Firstly he 
would be amazed that white South Africa 
could have risked so much to gain so little. 
Ever since 1976 it was clear that political 
stability in South Afnca required an ex- 
panded political base. The 1984 political 
incorporation of coloured people and 
Indians does not in anv meaningtul way 
strengthen the political base. Coloureds 
and Indians had not threatened stability 
when they were completely excluded 
politically. As marginal groups thev had 
no desire to side openly with the two con- 
tending sides; as relatively small groups 
the growth of the middle class strata in 
their societies was quite impressive and 
politically stabilising. And vet to incor- 
porate these two groups In a new consti 
tutional dispensation white South Africa 
was prepared to insult Afmcans on a 
breathtaking scale. They were excluded 
trom not only political institutions but the 
very constitution itself 


Secondly the historian would be at a loss 
to explain how South Africa could allow 
an acute contradiction between “ex-cor- 
porating” Dlacks as political citizens Dv 
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denationalizing them, but incorporating 
them as industrial citizens by granting 
them the mght to form trade umions and 
engage in collective bargaining. Thirdly he 
would wonder how whites hope ‘d to con- 
tain the tensions flowing from these 
contradictions while the survival struggle 
among blacks was becoming ever more 
acute. The constitution was proposed and 
implemented at a time when blacks sut 
tered a real decline in {i ing standards. 
And influx contro! was tightened up at a 
time when the homelands were unable to 
support more than ten per cent of their 
inhabitants and when a massive drought 
made it all that more urgent that blacks 
nove to the cities in search of work. 
Again the root of the trouble lies in the 
way whites think. Studies conducted in the 
first half of 1984 by two Johannesburg 
academics prove the ‘4 unt. The one, 
undertaken by RAU Political Science 
Professor, Deon Geldenhuys. found that 
77 per cent of a sample of whites think 
that blacks have no good reason to take 
arms against whites. [he other. conducted 
v JJ van Wyk. established that 73 per 
cent of a sample of the black elite thought 
that blacks do have good reason to take up 
arms In an uprising against whites 


From one perspective. then, the govern- 
Ment seems misguided in its constituuonal 
reforms and the white electorate quite out 
of touch with black political aspirations. 
According to this view, the Constitution of 
LYX3 has brought preciously tew positive 
results in exchange tor the huge amounts 
of time. money and emotion whites ex- 
pended on bringing about a new dis- 
pensation. 


But this may be a superficial reading. It 
matters had been so clearcut. genuinely re- 
tormist whites (between a quarter and a 
third of the white electorate) would not 
have been so bitterly about the 
constitution 
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divided 


A serious case can be made for the view 
that those who supported the constitution 
on the ground that it was a step in the right 
direction were both wrong and right. They 
were wrong In their assumption that this 
would diminish the disaftection of middle 
class coloureds and Indians but right in 
their view or that the government would 
embrace consensus rule, that it was at least 
astart. and one which need not be false. 











Quite simply, the constitution was necess- 
ary not for the coloured people or the 
Indians, but for whites. Whites had to be 
shown that the basic racial ground rules 
and symbols could change without the 
world collapsing and that the white mght 
wing bogey is a myth. Secondly, it was a 
necessary start for the kind of political dis- 
pensation towards South Africa seems 
clearly heading: a federation in which the 
RSA “State” (whites, coloureds and per- 
haps Indians) will be grouped together 
with various black formations - ethnic. 
class and regional. 


Can this be accomplished peacetully’ 
What can be done to give the process 
momentum? Perhaps one should start by 
saving what should not be done. Any at- 
tempt to co-opt the black urban insiders as 
a separate group would be extreme folly. 
The recent riots in the Vaal triangle have 
shown how intense the hatred 1s of any in- 
siders who seem to profit from the apart- 
heid system. 


In making the mght start some necessary 
steps must be taken. Firstly, the citizen- 
ship issue must be resolved. A federal 
citizenship, higher than SA citizenship, 
must be introduced which any South 
African can claim. Secondly influx contro! 
must be abolished. This can be presented 
as a dramatic gesture of conciliation and it 
will enable blacks to build up stable pol- 


tical parties. Lhirdly blacks must be 
allowed to elect their representatives 
freely. Fourthly forums must be created 
where negotiations, even if only about 
local government, can take place. 


All this can be done, but with one qualifi- 
cation: the National Party cannot do it 
alone. Given the alienation the consti- 
tution has produced among blacks any 
initiatives will only have credibility if they 
are supported by most vigorous opponents 
ot the present constitution. And here the 
names of leaders like Dr Van Zyl Slab- 
bert, Chief Gatsha Buthelezi and Dr Alan 
Boesak come to mind as future brokers. 


On this second reading, tnen, the consti- 
tution has produced some results: it has 
educated the whites and has made black 
political rights the top item on the agenda 
The government now has a stronger base 
from which to address blacks and credible 
brokers have been identified. 


The greatest enemy to get the negotiations 
with blacks started is the old ways of white 
thinking. Chief among them is the belief 
that political dispensations can be handed 
down by whites to be gratefully accepted 
by non-whites. The coloured people and 
Indians have already shown whites how 
wrong they were. Only by not making the 
same mistake with respect to blacks and by 
getting proper negotiations under way can 
the Constitution of 1983 be rescued. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


NEW LAW PROPOSES REDUCTION OF SWEDISH TRADE 
Stockh)1m DAGENS NYHETER in Swedish 2 Nov 84 


[Article by Kaa Eneberg: ‘"'New Law Proposed For South Africa: Close 
the Loopholes" ] 


[Text] Swedish corporations will have to take 
greater responsibility and risks by continuing 
their operations in South Africa. This was stated 
by the Minister of Foreign Trade ‘fats Hellstrom 
when he submitted his proposal on Thursday for a 
new and more stringent law toward South Africa. 


The new law takes effect at the beginning of the new year and is 
intended to reduce Swedish operations in South Africa and also make 
them more difficult. 


On the other hand, the government finds itself unable to stop the 
strong increase of Swedish exports to the apartheid-regime because of 
the existing GATT-agreement. 


Hellstrom pointed out that a decision from UN's Security Council is 
needed to stop it. Sweden continues to work to bring about such a 
decision in the UN. 


Swedish companies have: been prohibited from new investments in South 
Africa since 1979. But the government does grant exemptions from this 
ban. 


The new law proposal is based on a thorough parliamentary study under 
the leadership of former Undersecretary of State Sverker Astrom in 
regard to the operations of Swedish companies in South Africa. The 
government even goes farther than suggested by the study. 


Ban On Leasing 


The proposal's main points are to ban so-called financial leasing-- 


which has been used as a substitute for new investments. The companies 
are charged with accounting for transfers and leasing of patent and 
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production rights to South African and Namibian companies. The 


government will have the power to prohibit such leasing. 


Swedish legal advisers are also forbidden to give loans or credits 
to the state of South Africa and authorities there. The Swedish 
companies--in addition to an accounting of the present operations-- 
also have to give an accounting of the employment wage conditions and 
about social circumstances. 


Mats Hellstrom pointed out that a worsening personnel policy could 
result in a situation where companies will not be granted exemptions 
from the law. Exemptions can still be granted given the condition 
that they do not increase the company's productivity. The exemption 
process itself will be simplified and examptions can only be applied 
for on a yearly basis. Only necessary substitution investments will 
be authorized. 


oo 


The Swedish Board of Commerce--up to now in charge of preparing cases 
seeking exemptions--will be given the responsibility to exercise 
supervisory jurisdiction. 

Police Cars 


In addition, the government makes the following proposals: 


- Broadening the ban on export of war materials to South Africa so 


that it would also apply to police-and military vehicles and equipment. 


- Recommending that agencies refrain from official purchases from 
South Africa. 


- Recommending to agencies--and others--to limit their contacts with 
the apartheid government, above all in the fields of sports, culture 
and science. 


- Discussing with the other Nordic countries a clusing-down of the 
SAS-connection to Johannesburg. 


- Spending one million Swedish kronor for the dissemination of infor- 
mation about Sweden's policy toward South Africa by political parties, 
trade unions and national organizations. 


Mats Hellstrom pointed out that these measures would set an example 
} 


that other countries could follow in isolating the apartheid regime. 

"A more stringent law toward South Africa would damage both Swedish 
interests and the possibilities that Swedish companies have for 
improving the conditions for blacks," says Thomas Hagdahl, head of 

the department for trade policy at the Federation of Swedish Industries. 








"We are especially disappointed over the fact that the government 
extends its restrictions in regard to technology transfer more than 
was even recommended by che Committee for South Africa. 


Sweden's over-all policy t W 


Lew 


oward South Africa--including the 
legislation--will be re-examined before 1990. 


G°49 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


IMPORTS FROM DENMARK SET RECORD 
Copenhagen BERLINGSKE TIDENDE in Danish 3 Nov 84 sect. LII, pl 
[Article by Anne E. Jensen] 


[Text] Even if South Africa has become one 

of the fastest growing export markets for Denmark, 
Danish exports are increasing only half as much 

as those of Sweden. The Swedish government 

now wants to put a stop to the constantly increasing 
export to South Africa. 


Exports to South Africa are currently increasing three times as fast 
as over-all exports, despite the political desire to limit trade with 
South Africa. 


That is what the trade figures show for the first eight months of this 
year. During this period exports to South Africa rose with some 40 
percent over the same period last year, while the overall export only 
increased by 14 percent. Thus, exports to South Africa totaled a little 
less than 500 million kroner. 


Thereby South Africa becomes one of Denmark's most expanding export 
markets, only exceeded by Japan, Australia, United States, Canada and 
the oil nations Algeria and Iran. This does not take any of the very 
small markets into consideration. 


Imports from South Africa are, however, more stable. They were--by an 
large--the same as last year and now amount to 667 million kroner. 


Imports mainly consist of coal to Danish power plants and increased 
last August, due to the coal mine strike in England. 


Despite the fact that our exports to South Africa have increased con- 
siderably, we have not come--even cluse--to that of the Swedes. Their 
export to South Africa increased with some 82 percent and amounts to 

1.4 billion Danish kroner during the same period. The Swedish govern- 
ment has now decided to put a stop to this increase. It will tighten the 
regulations which prohibit Swedish firms from investing in South Africa 
and, at the same time, make it illegal to sell vehicles and electronics 
to South Africa's police and military. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


POLITICAL ACCOMMODATION OF BLACKS ADVOCATED 


Johannesburg LEADERSHIP SA in English Vol 3 No 3, 1984 pp 59-64 


[Interview with Chris Saunders--date, place not given] 


[Text ] 


As chairman of the Tongaat-Hulett Group 
- one of SA’s biggest and most influential 
companies - Chris Saunders created a tre- 
mendous national stir when he advocated 
publicly that businessmen should support 
the new constitution. His comments were 
followed by many others, and South 
Africa’s business community became 
embroiled in an itense political debate. 
Mr Saunders’ support for the tricameral 
arrangement does not mean, however, that 
he has a non-critical approach. 


In this interview, one of the most forthright 
given to LSA by any South African busi- 
ness leader, the chairman of Tongaat talks 
to Hugh Murray about how to accommo- 
date the country’s blacks in the political 
system. Though his emphasis is on Natal, 
his comments are bound to be of national 
rather than regional interest... 





Murray: You came out strongly in favour 
of the new constitution prior to last year’s 
referendum. It has now run a certain 
amount of its course. Have you changed 
your mind about any issues, particularly in 
view of the new polls and the poor election 
performance among the coloureds and 
Indians? 


Saunders: I was absolutely convinced that 
it was necessary In our country to continue 
with the momentum towards change. The 
politicians have done a great deal. | am 
still not certain that the man in the street 
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was quite sure of what he wanted. so to my 
way of thinking the only way to bring 
about a new dispensation - a complete 
change ~ was to go through an event like 
the referendum. There were. no doubt. 
arguments for and against (in fact there 
were many people who listened to what | 
had to say who said there were. in my 
arguments, very many more good reasons 
for not accepting the new constitution). 
But really, the prime reason was to give 
impetus to the move by leaders in Afnka- 
nerdom who needed support if thev were 
to achieve change. There was, after all. a 
large sector of Afnikanerdom and white 
South Africa which did not want to 
change. We have been through a long. 
long. period of apartheid which we know 
Is not accepted by the West. by the blacks 
or the coloureds or the Asian people. We 
didn’t only need to change petty apart- 
heid. we needed to change the total politi- 
cal system. You could not bring this about 
unless you could create a very clear div- 
ision in Afrikaner thinking. This is one of 
the reasons that I had verv firmly fixed in 
my mind when J said it was so important to 
vote ‘yes in the referendum. In my 
opinion - the referendum had nothing to 
do with political points of view one might 
or might not hold. Within the Natal scene 
there were obviously great implications. 
Certainly the Asian and the coloured com- 
munity, aS was seen very recently in the 
elections, are strongly sympathetic to- 
wards the black point of view. and con- 
cerned with the fact that the blacks were 
not in any way represented. 











The lack of black representation left me 
with a sense of great concern because | 
was accused at that me of abandoning 
Chief Gatsha Buthelezi and the black com- 
munity. But mv argument was, to the 
black community and to Chief Buthelezi 
himself. exactly the same argument I will 
use with vou now, that vou would never 
hring about change in the country unless 
you promoted the split that was going to 
occur in Afrikanerdom. This split reall, 
has shown itself in complete and utter 
reality since the referendum. I am absol- 
utely convinced that in voting ‘ves’, one 
was really voting yes for change. 


Murray: You have to live very closely with 
Gatsha Buthelezi. Isn't all change cosmetic 
in Natal and most problems insurmount- 
able until the government tries to seek a 
proper accommodation with him? 


Saunders: The simple answer to that ques- 
tion is ‘yes’. But reverting to the question 
and implications of the referendum. let me 
add that my coming out firmly and saving 
‘ves led to a verv traumatic period for my- 
self in the sense that certainly many people 
on the black side felt that they were being 
abandoned. Talking about Natal. it is m\ 
firm view as far as this part of South Afnica 
is concerned. that demographically we 
must consider ourselves to be an inte- 
grated society 


By the turn of the century or shortly there- 
after we will be either “mixed, Marxist and 
dominated” or “mixed, capitalist and 
free.” I know what choice | want - and I 
am firmly convinced about the free enter- 
prise system as the only solution to the 
problems which exist in southern Atnca. 
and particularly the problems which exist 
where there are huge concentrations of 
people of varving groups. nationalitie 
religions and languages. I have no qualms 
about believing that we are going to be vir 
tually a mixed community within a short 
period of time. The population figures are 
quite clear in this regard. Theretore. it 1 
logical that one must look not to a 


separated society, but towards an inte- 
crated society if you are going to talk 
pout free enterprise. You cannot have a 
dualism in a capitalistic, free enterprise 
system. This applies more particularly in 
the Natal situation because we are totally 
difterent from the Transvaal and the Free 
State or any other part of South Africa. To 
start with we have to assimilate an ever- 
increasing Asian community. a growing 


coloured community as well as a settled 





elderly white society and an emerging 
Zulu nation in one fairly constrained geo- 
graphic area We have tour communities 
deal with and iis not practical to separ- 

¢ them out on apartheid lines or apart- 
heid thinking. The change trom apartheid 
philosophy could only come about if the 
National Party realigned itself and showed 
it was clearly in favour of change. 


President Botha has shown great courage 
and political ability in leading white South 
Atricans to the situation where they say - 
“we should move away from the West- 
minste system | However. to change 4 
philosophy and a way ot life. vou really 
have got to take one step at a time. It is far 
too difficult a hook to swallow in one 
simple bite. Of course I believe that it 1s 
right that blacks have an equal say in 
government. but | sull don't really know 
how it can be achieved except on a step-by- 
step basis. Nevertheless, Chief Buthelezi 
was very upset with my stand on the refer- 
endum. but through discussion with him 
personally and members of his cabinet | 
believe he accepted mv bona fides. The 
relationship that I have with him ts a very 
close one. | have known him for a great 
manv vears not only as a personal friend 
but as a political figure. IT have always 
iimired his stance and his determination 
and in many ways | think he 1s very similar 
io our own State President. He has great 
courage and determination. He has the 
courage of his convictions. and he is a mar- 
vellous Christian. His whole stand on non- 
violence ts the only answer. 


lf vou want a free enterprise society the 

ne thing that you have to have is law and 
der, or if vou like. security and stability. 
Gatsha Buthelezi has been one of the few 
people who has recognised this trom the 
believe that the whole situation in 
Natal 1s totally different from South Africa 
as a Whole. Let me make it quite clear to 
vou. I have never preached secession. | 
believe that we are part of the whole. But 
| do belleve that we have not been given 
sufficient flexibility. Natal must be given a 
great deal more flexibility to get over its 
own problems. Our future problems are 
immense and we have to handle things in a 
ver\ different way from every point of 
view — this really is my firm belief about 
why it was necessary to support the refer- 
endum. If we are to survive as a free enter- 
prise nation we have to change our total 
philosophy within this century. 


Start 














Murray: Do you think you can deliver the 
goods as far as Chief Buthelezi is con- 
cerned? 


Saunders: Well, let me put it slightly dif- 
ferently. | am absolutely convinced that 
the Buthelezi Commission was a great 
stepping stone. The Buthelez: Commission 
itself represented consensus politics, and 
this is What we need in Natal. It 1s impera- 
tive that vou couple consensus politics with 
some form of Bill of Rights in order to 
protect the position of minority groups. 
There has been enormous discrimination 
within Natal and we are indeed fortunate 
that the Indian and coloured communities 
have been so tolerant. They have in recent 
times made considerable progress, but 
they have certainly lacked proper rep- 
resentation, or adequate representation at 
municipal or provincial level. | can ap- 
preciate the frustration under which these 
communities have laboured - for the 
blacks the situation has been far worse 
The structures for communication under 
the apartheid system have been totally 
inadequate However. in spite of the prob- 
lems and the divisions | believe that indus- 
try and commerce in Natal have in the 
main been fair and good emplovers. This 
may be attribute? to enhghtened self- 
interest, for in the context of change no 
one gives up anything voluntarily. Perhaps 
it was conscience. Maybe it was because 
we didn't want to have conflict with the 
unions. Whatever the reason the new aims 
of equal opportunity within the work 
place. equal pay for equal work. and so 
on, are having results. What has not taken 
place — which 1s not of our making and 
which is not really private sector responsi- 
bility although it has a direct affect on us 
is What happens when the whistle blows 
for the five o'clock shift to go off duty 
Then where do the blacks go? If vou 
create equal opportunity within the work 
place the worst thing that can happen to 
the individual ts to find that it's no longe 
edual once you get outside the factory gate 
or the office complex 


in 


There are all sorts of complications that 
arise Out of this, but 1 comes back to the 
fact that | firmly believe that if vou go the 
free enterprise route you simply cannot 
have this dualism. Free enterprise really 
must apply right the way through. It is no 
use forcing people into separate living 
areas. In some cases | am quite prepared 
to agree that separate living areas have 
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their place — they can remove manv of the 
social tensions. But at the same time anv- 
one should be allowed. if thes so wish 
economically, to move out of those social 
areas, to move to much better things. And 
there must be international areas where 
any man can practise. trade or preach 
regardless of race. colour or creed. What | 
am really getting at is that we have to 
create a new kind of system within Natal. 
Non-racial capitalisrn really is the key. It 
we Can create a system of non-racial cap: 
talism J think we'll be home and drv. A loi 
of the other things will fit into place. But 
vou cant bring a non-racial capitalist 
Structure about if vou have a totally cen- 
tralised authority which lavs down the law. 
first of all at provincial leve!. and then in 
turn from provincial to municipa! level! 
even down to the lowest tribal levels 
about what vou are enutled and not 
entitled to do. If “big brother” 1s going to 
control every movement and every atti 
tude from the cradle to the grave the 
inevitable consequences are obvious 


Murray: Have vou ever considered going 
into active politics? 


Saunders: No, 1t has never been an issue in 
my life and there are a lot of sound reasons 
for this. I could not have represented the 
government, so | would have found myselt 
sitting mn the opposition. 1 IT was lucks 
enough to be elected to parliament. To me 
it was much more mmnportant that one tned 
to create within industry, and particularly 
in the frarsework of this area. a way ot life 
which could set an example which others 
could follow. I have always believed in 
‘hat Mr Oppenheimer and people such as 
Dr Rupert have enunciated — that business 
has a responsibility to try to set the lead 
and show the way. I was also very fortu- 
nate in that ] was born with a silver spoon 
In mv mouth and that | had a family back- 
ground of being in sugar. | made up my 
mind to be part and parcel of the business 
economy znd I felt that I had a certain re- 
sponsibility to my father who had given me 
the openings and the opportunities. I telt 
that I could do very much more within this 
area. for the communities which our indus- 
tries Serve and represent. than I could by 
going down the political road. That I think 
would explain why I wouldn't go into 
politics 


Murray: I'd like to return to the subject 
of how you would accommodate Chief 
Buthelezi? 














Saunders: The one thing vou can change 1s 
the political situation and create accom- 
modation by consensus. This is why | get 
terribly upset when I see us talking at the 
present time of believing that you can 
divide off KwaZulu from Natal. The enc 
result must be chaos. Natal/KwaZulu has 
got to be one and we must be able within 
this new political framework to get to that 
situation. Now if this area Is going to be 
one, it must be also recognised tnat thy 
people of Natal/KwaZulu are South 
Afnean citizens. You will never get Gatsha 
Buthelezi to accept anything less and \ou 
can take it that ] wouldn't accept anything 
less either. The one thing that ts dear t 
me is to be a South African citizen 


We are going to have to accommodate tc 
people here. For example. as a first 

step in municipal areas it may be wise to 
have structures where blacks will vote for 
blacks. where whites vote for whites, 
Indians vote for Indians, and so on. if this 
is what people want. But then you have to 
put the groups together in the communt- 
ties which form Natal/KwaZulu. In every 
municipal council all the racial zroups 
must be represented. Once they are rep- 
resented proportionately with bills of 
rights so that each group Is protected then 
I believe that we can start to negotiate 
further. Once we start to negotiate we will 
make tremendous progress. Thanks to 
apartheid, not only do we not understand 
each other. we don’t even talk to each 
other. 


The Natal situation, I believe. offers the 
opportunity for government to experi- 
ment. It could be our political and social 
laboratory. It has all the economic 
resources. It is also only economically 
viable as Natal/KwaZulu. If an area is not 
viable economically vou have no chance ot 
security and stability, and this is why I 
emphasise the fact that you can't hive oft 
KwaZulu. KwaZulu itself is perhaps the 
poorest of the homeland areas. And with 
the increase in the population - give it 
0 vears — it will most probably become the 
poorest nation on earth or close to it. Hows 
the hell can vou have on the one hand. the 
poorest nation getting poorer. and the rest 
of us growing richer. particularly when the 
yarket has really been created by the Zulu 
who is actually doing the majority of the 
work? Does this make good sense’ 
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Murray: Is Natal as vulnerable to strike 
and labour unrest as the rest of the 
country? 


Saunders: It 1s a difficult question to 
inswer. The vulnerability we have found 
is, | think, much more likely to be based 
on political discrimination and'that is, of 
course, what happens before the gates 
open and close for work in the morning 
and evening. | believe. if you don’t bring 
about an accommodation of the black per- 
son faily soon within the political situ- 
ation, umionisauion will become more and 
more politicised. We have done something 
extraordinary in South Afnca. We have 
ziven the worker the economic vote before 
we have given him the rolitical vote. 
Uniess the advanced black people that are 
engaged in some of the major industries - 
and there are going to be many over the 
next 10 years — have an adequate political 
say, unions will become far more politi- 
cised and then I think we will have a lot of 
ditticulties with strikes. 


What has taken place in Natal up until 
now 1s that there has been a recognition by 
commerce and industry that unionisation 
is here to stay. What worries me is that if 
workers don't have a political outlet thev 
will start to demand from me. the em- 
plover. political nghts which I am not free 
to grant. 


Murray: What do you see as the main 
social consequences of the economic 
recession? 

Saunders: | am very perturbed about the 
economic situation at the present time 
because we have, to my mind. severe in- 
(lation. Hard as it may be to believe, the 
economic crisis could well change every 
prediction. The apartheid philosophy 1s 
one of the prime causes of our economic 
mess. My problem really is that having 
made this easy and obvious diagnosis, | am 
not certain that we will be able to see the 
necessary cutback in government expendi- 
ture, which obviously includes the army as 
well as government. Much is expected of 
industry and commerce and there will be 
great pleas and demands from the political 
sector for everyone to work harder and for 
every other sector to “pull in their belts” 
But business 1s not responsible for the 
public sector budget - if we were, it would 
certainly be operated very differently. Our 
chief problem in industry is that we must 
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soon start laying oft people — a drastic and 
unpleasant step. This to me is very serious 
because you must understand that we will 
be laying off people at the tcp end. We are 
talking about people who are the real 
breadwianers and people who are trained. 
Inevitably it’s going to lead, if it is too 
severe, to unrest. instability and dramatic 
changes in policy. 

There may be other ways of alleviating our 
economic problems. For example. I be- 
lieve that our tax structure in this country, 
including individual. personal and general 
sales tax, is archaic. Should not value 
added tax be introduced? This, at least is 
not discriminatory, which I believe GST is. 
This may be the way we should go. I don't 
think there is anything wrong with the idea 
of a tax on “perks” and bringing things 
into line, but the “perks tax”, as of this 
moment can be totally inflationary. We 
have a shortage of top people, can you 
really believe the bureaucracy is going to 
deliberately put itself into a worse situ- 
ation? [t is not. Why not seriously look at 
value added tax? Again, if you are trving 
to encourage the nght sort of saving in this 
country then surely the answer 1s to follow 
the United States and Europe in regard to 
mortgage bonds. As in the USA or the UK 
your mortgage interest should be totally 
tax deductible. It encourages people to 
own their own homes regardless of what 
inflation may or may not be doing. Or per- 
haps the government should offer tax ben- 
efits to companies which provide housing. 


Our great challenge is to ensure that our 
pact with the coming generation 1s a viable 
one, that we are providing for the future - 
not mortgaging it! If we are sincere in this 
belief then we need drastic amendments to 
land tenure regarding the majority of the 
population. The one way that I can see for 
South Africa to overcome its economic 
crisis 1S to virtually build its way out of this 
recession. We have the need, the materials 
and the labour. It should be our goal to see 
every South African adequately housed 
and every South African owning a piece of 
land - there are no greater patriots than 
those with something to defend! 


Murray: The Carlton and the Good Hope 
Conferences seemed on the surface to have 
served a purpose. Is there a future for that 
type of contact between the President and 
business? 
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Saunders: The conferences served as a 
most important stepping stone. [ think, 
however, the place for that kind of conter- 
ence and that type of meeting is now past. 
The bona fides were established and that 
really led ultimately to the referendum. 
One of the great problems of our country 
over the last decade has been we as white 
South Africans have talked too much, 
formed far too many committees, and got 
ourselves into situations where we perhaps 
have not been prepared to face up to 
proper risk. The greater the risk, the 
greater the reward. We live in dangerous 
times and on a disturbed continent. The 
next step may well be brutal in the sense 
that decisions have to be made - risks have 
to be taken. We are not going to be correct 
every time. We are going to take decisions 
that are going to be wrong. We are going 
to have to make mistakes in trying to 
achieve a better society but it ts better to 
make mistakes, take these msks than just 
do absolutely nothing about it. The 
momentum must be kept up. It wont be 
kept up by the calling of conferences and 
soon. That is past. 

We are also far too influenced bv com- 
mission reports and the committee syn- 
drome. The best way if anything was 
contentious, was to have a report drawn 
up or a commission appointed, preferably 
headed by a respected member of a highly 
regarded judiciary. That's been the policy 
as long as [can remember. 


We now have an Executive President. We 
have agreed to have him. We have given 
the man the teeth, he has got all that he 
asked for. Now I expect him to deliver. I 
am quite certain that the President has the 
courage and the determination to do It, 
but he must find some top people. They 
may well be from the public sector but 
they might also be from the private sector. 
If the persons in question don't perform 
they should be removed fiom office. | 
don’t think this matters. The President 1s 
free to do this. The best way of looking at 
it is to adapt some of the approaches of the 
American Presidency. We have plenty of 
able people in this country at that sort of 
level. This is where I think we have got to 
get on the move. 











PLAN TO INCLUDE URBAN BLACKS IN SYSTEM CHALLENGED 
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Johannesburg LEADERSHIP SA in English Vol 


[Article by Nigel Mandy 


[Text ] 

Speaking in Bloemfontein — on 

“4 August 1984. just before the 

new constitutional dispensation 

came into effect. the State Presi- 
dent - designate. Mr PW Botha 

suid that ten million blacks now lived in 
their own independent or self-governing 
States, but that a solution still needed to be 
found icr another nine million who were 
permanently settled in the “white” urban 


dieas 


More than two-tnirds of these urban 
blacks live in and around South Afnicas 
major cities: the Pretoria-Witwatersrand- 
Vereeniging megalopolis. Greater Cape 
Town. Durban-Pinetown-Pietermariizburg 
and Port Elizabeth-Uitenhage. The next 
Silage in orderly constitutional progress 
ought to be to create more rational and 
efficient structures of government 
these complex and permanently multi- 
al areas. A golden opportunity will be 
wn away if the government proceeds 
its current plans to tragment munici- 
authorities still further along racial 
s; to creaie ineffectual regionai 
vices committees trom which blacks will 
excluded: and to introduce onerous 
forms of local government taxation 
ich are more likely to destroy jobs than 
create much-needed new employment. 


wever, President Botha and Consti- 
nal Development Minister Chris 
unis have repeatedly emphasised that 
nresent consututional dispensation 1s 
more than “a stage in the sustained 

for justice, orderly renewal and 





torm . Their practical problem-solving 
mproacn gives reason for hope that more 
oproprate forms of local government can 
be created if public opimen ts. suft- 
“ciently informed and aroused 
he traditional political attitudes of white 
south Africans were tormed in simpler 
nes. when they were undisputed masters 
an economy based on agriculture and 
nining. Rapid economic progress and ex- 
niosive population growth nave created a 
-astly different and dynamic situation. as 
lustrated by three sets of census statistics 
shown on the graph on this page. viz. 


th 


Ose OT: 


1911, just after the Umon of South 
Africa was established: 

1¥Si. soon after the National Party had 
come to power with a mandate to apply 
the policy of apartheid: and 

‘YY. by when the permanence ol 
urban blacks and the indivisibility of a 
single South African economy received 
official acknowledgement 


When the Union of South Africa was cre- 
aied in 1910 ats consutution provided for 
three ters of government, namely, 
-entral. provincial and municipal. The 
Whites, wuo comprised one-fifth of 1911's 
pulation of six milhon. were in sole con- 
rol of this apparatus. More than 50 per 
nt of Waites. coloureds and Indians were 
ving in the celatively small cities and 
untry towns but only 13 per cent of 
iCkS Were urbanised 








the succeeding vears poor whites con- 
nued to flock to urban job opportunities, 
npelled by rural impoverishment and 
‘tracted by urban work opportunities. 
ne white electorate perceived the pres- 
nee of blacks in the “white cities as 
‘nstituting a problem. Now. with the 
venefit of hindaight, we can see that both 
nigrations were manifestations of a world- 
‘ide movement of poor and unskilled per- 
sons from rural areas to the cities. The 
ine of these migrants was not the 
ence of the problem but it was - and is - 
Very serious additional complication. 


By 194] the histonan De Kiewiet was able 
to wnte, with complete accuracy, that 
“segregation 1s a myth, a fallacy, anything 
but a fact. As a word it describes a policy 
Or a hope but not a real situation. What 
has been twisted together by history can- 
not readily be disentangled by laws” 
Nevertheless the delusion persisted. assist- 
ing the National Pasty to win the water- 
shed elecuon of 1948 on the slogan of 
apartheid. The new government thus re- 
ceived a mandate to apply even stricter 
measures tO promote segregation and 
separate development 


Ethnic residential separation occurs volun- 
tarly to some degree in cosmopolitan 
cities evervwhere. The Group Areas Act 
of 1950 put an end to this spontaneous and 
informal process. In its place was to come 
legallv-enforced total separation of 
coloured and Indian communities. For the 
blacks, influx control was intensified. 


195] census statistics quantified the trends 
which worried the white electorate. The 
total population had more than doubled to 
nearly 13-milhon. Furthermore, the in- 
crease was being concentrated under their 
very eyes in the rapidly-expanding major 
cities. Four-fifths of whites and Indians 
and two-thirds of coloureds lived in urban 
areas, while the proportion of blacks who 
were urbanised had nisen to 28 per cent. 

For coloureds and Indians. application of 
the Group Areas Act has caused bitterness 
and hardship while failing to create viable 
separate municipal areas. At very great 
cost it has worsened the housing shortage. 
impeded the working of the free market 
process and created an expensive bu- 
reaucracy. Enforced removals have squan- 
dered scarce resources which should rather 
have been devoted t» creating new facili- 
ties for the increasinz population. Aban- 
doned churches. mosues, temples. hails. 
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clubs, shops and schools represent a wan- 
ton waste of facilities which the liquidated 
communities had built from their own 
resources Over many years. 


For blacks. the Tomlinson Commission 
was appointed in 195] to investigate posi- 
tive measures for reversing their flow to 
the cities. Its comprehensive 1955 report 
recommended a costly programme for the 
economic development of the homelands 
and concluded by saving that “the choice 1s 


clear - either the challenge must be 
accepted, or the inevitable consequences 


of integration of the Bantu (black) and 
European (white) groups into a common 
society must be endured”. Complete sep- 
arate development was probably never 
truly an option. Anv chance which there 
might have been was thrown away through 
the government's unwillingness to provide 








resources to implement Tomlinson’s 
scheme and through Dr Verwoerd’s re- 
fusal to allow white private enterprise to 
invest in the homelands. 


In pursuance of their view that the blacks 
were only temporarily in the cities to pro- 
vide their labour, the government revoked 
99-year housing leases which the Johan- 
nesburg City Council had begun to grant. 
The period of Occupation was “shortened to 
30 years, and later to monthly tenancy 


Nevertheless the government did recog- 
nise the practical necessity of providing 
housing for blacks in the cities unt! 
circumstances permitted their repatriation 
to the homelands. Site and service 
schemes were provided to enable people 
to build temporary shacks which were sub- 
sequently upgraded. Formal housing had 
until then. under trade union pressure. 
been built by relatively highly-paid white 
artisans. The Native Building Worker's 
Act of 1951 allowed blacks to build houses 
for their own people. 


In Johannesburg with the help of a loan 
from the mining houses. the Municipal 
Housing Division built 50 000 houses. 88 
schools and many other facilities in the 
fifteen-vear period from 1954 to 1969. The 
government's own Resettlement Board 
relocated a further 22 500 families in new 
accommodation. More than half of all 
Soweto’s housing was built durng that 
burst of creative energ\ 


However. all government plans were 
nased on the delusion that by 1978 the 
numbers of blacks in urban areas would be 
Jecreasing rapidly as thev streamed back 

jobs which would be created in the 
nomelands. Officials reacted with alarm 
nd indignation to a report published in 

7 the Johannesburg City Council 


hy hy 


stich showed that whereas in 1946 the 
it\'s Sack population had consisted pre- 
cominantly of migrant males, by 1967 a 


settled urban community had evolved. 


Employment in commerce and industry 
id increased rapidly despite all the re- 
trictive measures applied by the govern- 
ment. Much more land would be required 

accommodate this population, which 
was expected to grow by 50 per cent by 
LYS a ‘re would need to be greatly in- 
creased. provision of housing. municipal 
services. and commuter transportation. 


d the Citv Council 


Subsequent events have confirmed the 
realism of these projections: but the 
official view was that Johannesburg and 
other municipalities which were trying to 
help their black residents to live normal 
lives were wilfully obstructing government 
policy. The flow of funds for housing dried 
up. In 1973 the control of black urban 
areas was transferred from the municipali- 
ties tO Various government-appointed 
administration boards. including the West 
Rand Administration Board (WRAB). for 
Greater Johannesburg. 


This scheme for separate administration of 
black areas was superficially conceived 
and incompetently executed. The will to 
tackle the major problems which existed 
was diminished because the — under- 
financed administration boards saw the 
people themselves as constituting the real 
problem. The boards’ given objectives — to 
make life unattractive for urban blacks in 
the hope that they would go away - was a 
travesty of responsible local government. 


Black townships had formerly been re- 
garded as integral parts of the “white” 
municipalities for the provision of all kinds 
of services and for the purpose of land use 
and forward planning. Now the benefits of 
shared expertise with white municipal 
departments fell away. as did the subsidies 
which had formerly been received from 
general rates funds 

Any attempt by the boards to increase site 
rents Or even to recoup losses on the rising 
cost. of services inevitably became an 
explosive political issue. with the govern- 
ment finding itself in the invidious situ- 
auuon of being the sole landlord. Removal 
trom the municipality's organic responsi- 
bility of a large part of its terntory and 
population helps to explain the parochial- 
ism and declining vigour of the Johannes- 
burg City Council in the ensuing vears and 
the frustrations of many of its most ded 
cated officials. 


Although the fledgling councils had 
adequate revenue for everyday operations 
they were expected to make good short- 
falls which had been incurred by adminis- 
sree boards over which they had no con- 
trol. under a policy with which they 
disagreed Rents and service charges had 
been kept at uneconomically low levels for 
fear of political consequences. Service 
levies payable by emplovers had been 
frozen 











The central Government pointed out in a 
memorandum to the councils that it had 
never been policy to subsidise local auth- 
ores which - including administration 
boards and community councils — were “on 
their own” as far as collecting revenue to 
fulfil their functions was concerned. It said 
that as long as 4 council was dependent on 
subsidies there could be no question of 
autonomy. Council areas should be 
weaned trom dependence on outside 
financial aid in order to attain really mean- 
ingful local authority. 


This statement should rather be turned the 
other way around: unless a community 
council is properly endowed at the outset. 
and unless it is provided with adequate 
sources Of revenue, to suggest that it has 
autonomous powers 1s nothing more than 
a confidence trick. 


Nearly 25 years after Tomlinson. the 
Riekert Report of 1979 exploded the myth 
that the blacks are only temporarily in . 
cities to make their labour available. 
due course to return to their homelands. It 
was abundantly clear, he said that their 
movement from the primary to the second- 
arv and tertiary sectors of economic 
activity had hardly begun and that it would 
accelerate. 


The 1980 census showed that (despite the 
statistical trick of excluding the population 
of newly-independent Transkei. Bophut- 
hatswana and Venda) the population had 
doubled once more to 25-million. Eightv- 
eight per cent of whites. 77 per cent of 
coloureds and 91 per cent of Indians lived 
in the cities. The number of blacks in the 
cities was obviously grossly understated 
but even the official proportion of 38 per 
cent urbanised gave an actual number 
which exceeded that of all other races 
combined 


The permanence of urban blacks is now 
generally accepted: but apprehension con- 
cerning their physical presence and consti- 
tutional prospects lies at the core of all 
discussions on South Africa’s future. 


Vigorous programmes are necessary and 
desirable to develop the rural areas. but to 
suggest that the migration of people to the 
metropolitan areas could be stabilised by 
decentralised development or prevented 
by influx control is to fly in the face of 
reality. The great majority of the job 
opportunities required for South Africa's 
increasing population can only be created 
in the cities where existing work can create 
more work. 
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Nobody disputes that the problems are 
daunting: the influx of poor. unskilled 
people; squatting. over-crowding and low- 
ered living standards: strains on urban 
transportation, water supply. sewerage 
and refuse disposal. public health; land use 
planning, finance. We must prepare for 
them intelligently because their coming 1s 
inevitable. 

Metropolitan realities 

Every large city or metropolis 1s a living 
organism of great complexity. in which 
economic and social activity take place 
across municipal boundaries. Melvin 
Webber describes it as being “a social 
system in action: a process and a com- 
munications system. with interdependence 
which transcends place-bias”. Attempts to 
lessen inis interdependence and to in- 
crease place-bias - like those to divide the 
economic system - are doomed to failure. 


No matter how much economic develop- 
ment might take place between now and 
the end of the century it 1s inevitable that 
most of the working popuiation of Sand- 
ton, Randburg. Roodepoort. Soweto. 
Lenasia and the coloured townships will 
continue to commute into the Johannes- 
burg municipal area. These dormitory 
satellite towns owe their existence to the 
metropolitan system. Workers of all races 
converge radially on the central core 
which, by its verv nature, must be multi- 
functional and multiracial. 


The situation in Greater Johannesburg 1s 
similar to that described in the Cumming 
Report on Metropolitan Toronto: 


“No system of local government organ- 
isation which is based on rigid territorial 
division of municipal jurisdiction and an 
equally rigid partition of physical and 
fiscal assets can be expected to provide 
for an area such as this. the essential 
local services which must be the respon- 
sibility of municipal government 


The government's expressed intention Is to 
dev elop the black councils so that they ma\ 
have full autonomy in matters affecting the 
daily lives of their people. Former Minister 
Piet Koornhof has written that 


“The granting of local government 
status to blacks outside the National 
States 1s not at all in conflict with the 
principle of separate political sovereign- 
ties. In order to ‘comprehend this 
statement fully. one must distinguish be- 
tween so-called order functions on one 





hand and weltare functions on the 
other. Order functions rest primarily on 
the level of sovereign institutions and in- 
clude aspects such as the legislative 
competence of a country’s sovereign 
parliament, the maintenance of law and 
order. defence, external affairs, justice, 
etc. Welfare functions. on the other 
hand, are of a local nature, e.g. the 
supply of electricity. water, streets, sani- 
tation, etc. and these can be controlled 
by their local governments. In fact they 
can obtain full autonomy over these 
without affecting the sovereignty of the 
whites and other government insti- 
tutions.” 


In relation to an ordinary self-sufficient 
municipality this would be an adequate 
Statement of policy. However, in a metro- 
politan context there can be no such thing 
as “full autonomy” for one member of 
what could be described as a “constellation 
of municipalities”. If a black community 
council is to have full say in its own affairs, 
it is then in the same situation as the 
nearby white municipalities which are 
finding that (again in the words of the 
Cumming Report) they have grown to- 
gether to the extent that their most serious 
problems are now common problems, so 
that they must stand or fall together 
municipally and economically. Proper 
municipal status should also carry with it 
reporting to a common authority instead 
of (as at present) to the Provincial Admin- 
istration on the one hand and the Depart- 
ment of Co-operation and Development 
on the other, neither of which is equipped 
or inclined to give proper constructive 
attention to matters of local government. 
In this regard, the establishment of a sub- 
department of Local Government under 
Minister Heunis could be a favourable 
development. 


At the level of central government, Mr 
PW Botha stated in 1982 that blacks 
would not be included in the new constitu- 
tional proposals being evolved for whites, 
coloureds and Indians. Urban blacks 
would be linked to the independent states 
and through them to the confederal dis- 
pensation. Greater Soweto could be the 
single exception to this rule, but the then 
Prime Minister did not say how. Certainly 
it was wise of him to indicate that the 
policy could not be applied to Soweto, 
because it is not contiguous to any of the 
homelands and has no single ethnic group 
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in the majonty. Census figures indicate 
that about 33 per cent of Sowetans are 
Zulu, 18 per cent Tswana, 14 per cent 
Sesotho and 9 per cent Xhosa. The re- 
maining 26 per cent comprise at least 
seven other ethnic affiliations. A survey by 
the Institute for Urban Studies at the 
Rand Afrikaans University has revealed 
that 96 per cent of adult Sowetans have 
lived there for more than 20 years. 


The “white” municipalities are long-estab- 
lished. Much of their infrastructure was 
created years ago and has been paid for in 
full. Despite their advantageous natural 
locations and well-established industries 
and commerce, they are financially hard 
pressed. 


The report of the Browne Committee of 
Inquiry into the finances of local govern- 
ment in South Africa contained little that 
could assist them but it raised another 
alarming prospect. Government envisaged 
the creation of separate local authorities 
for coloured and Indian communities. Pre- 
vious Official reports had estimated that 
some 290 of these could be established by 
1990. The Browne Committee was not 
asked to express an opinion on the desir- 
ability of this policy, but only to indicate 
how the new councils could be financed. 
The prospect of non-viable new munici- 
palities obviously filled the committee with 
alarm. The only significant method of 
financing which it could envisage was 
transfer payments from the existing 
“white” local authorities. 


In 1980 the State President requested the 
President’s Council to investigate the sys- 
tem of local and regional government. 
Their report, issued in 1982, said that, 
political considerations aside, a thorough 
revision of local government was necess- 
ary. Many of the changes needed had little 
or nothing to do with the political status of 
colour or with race relations in general. 
Over the years South African society had 
changed radically in many ways. The exist- 
ing system, whose basic features dated 
back to 1910 and before, was unable to 
provide the services required in modern 
industnal society. Moreover, many socially 
sensitive matters could be handled most 
satisfactorily at the local government level 


The State President's bnef had requested 
advice relating to Asians, whites and 
coloureds only. However. the President's 
Council stated that it would be unrealistic 








to construct a model for white. coloured 
and Asian local authorities only without 
taking into account the preponderant 
numbers of blacks. who comprised part ot 
the problems of local and regional man- 
agement. Fragmented planning execution 
and management were causing environ: 
mental errors and wasting resources. 
including scarce skilled manpower. Metro- 
politan government could improve the 
administration of mass transport and 
achieve a more even and just distribution 
of revenue and services. A two-tier system 
could serve the whole area satisfactorily 
because it would be both local and metro- 
politan. 


The need for such metropolitan govern- 
ment is greatest in the country’s largest 
metropolis, that of central Johannesburg 


The core city of Johannesburg has in- 
adequate resources and powers because of 
the confused and inappropriate systems in 
which it must work. The city council is 
subject to supervision by far-away officials 
of the Transvaal Provincial Administration 
and the central government. The Depari- 
ment of Finance imposes controls on 
borrowing and spending. regardless of 
physical needs and, of course, a burning of 
purpose, reduction of income and increase 
in expenditure followed the removal of 
black residents from local authority 
responsibility. 


Within the historic municipal area of 
Johannesburg there are now three black 
councils in Soweto, Diepmeadow and 
Alexandra. Their duties and respons- 
bilities overlap with those of the West 
Rand Administration Board. For man\ 
purposes they are not part of the Trans- 
vaal Province. vet the Johannesburg 
Municipality and the Provincia] Admuinis- 
tration still supply many services to them 


Similarly the Department of Communit 
Development prescribes in detail what 
should be done for and to Indians anc 
coloureds living within the municipal area 
Under the Group Areas Act the Mimster 
may override many provisions of thc 
Municipal Town Pianning Scheme on the 
basis of a cursory and non-expert enquiry 
The government's fragmented adminis 
tration of black areas within the metrop- 
olis has been disastrous. So-called auton: 
omous systems there and in coloure. 








Indian areas Would inevitably prove to 
tule and trustrating 


Metropolitan Transport) Advisory 
(JOMET). lacks both power and an 
sured source of funds. Another commit- 
cnarged with preparing land use guide 
tor the central Witwatersrand com- 

es one councillor and one official from 
municipality plus representatives of 

. 15 government departments but does 
aave a single representative of the 


ate sector. 


a Regional Deve ‘lopinent Advis- 
ommi’ ge tor the Pretoria-Witwaters- 
Vereemging region and here too cen- 
and local bureaucrats are in the 
rity, These groups undertake no cost- 
netit analysis. nor do they focus ad- 
practical issues of planning. 
sansportauon and economics. The dis- 
ssions at their infrequent meetings must 
\ their very nature - be superticial. 
-ordinauion ts Dy officials of the Depart- 
rent of Consutuuonal Development and 


iately On 


province and through overlapping 
mberships 
Such arrangements - the antithesis of 


sponsible planning - could never have 
' Johannesburg: but. if contunued with- 


ut modification. they could ruin it. 


ihe government now recognises the essen- 
nal unity of metropolitan areas and 
acknowled: ges the permanence of urban 
niucks. Nevertheless. the new proposals 
tor and regional government un- 
veiled in July 1984 are hopelessly 
inadequate and inappropriate 


vo} 
1OCal 


The declared intention remains to create 
s’parate municipalities for coloureds and 
Indians which would not be viable. The 
people concerned would preter to be in- 
Jiuded as ratepavers in the wards of white 
municipalities, which incidentally is one of 
opuons which President Botha has 
nenuoned in his speeches 
Jac Rabie has observed 
han people should 
suburbanites within the 
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2\isung municipal governments. just as 
unurbs dominated by English-speakers. 
Portu guese-spei ikers = and Atnkaners 
enjoy that privilege. The debate around 
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main criterion rather than on race and eth- 
nicity. If representation in existing munici- 
palities is refused and non-white areas - 
strangled as regards land and liability ~ are 
given autonomy, Rabie fears that all South 
Africans will whirl around in a black hole 
of never-ending conflict until catastrophe 
strikes. 


Indian leader EE Abramjee states that the 
whole system of local government Is a 
source of deep frustration, dissatisfaction 
and helplessness for the coloured and 
Indian communities. “The grouping to- 
gether of whites who consist of a conglom- 
erate of languages, culture and religion 
presents no problem, but when we get in- 
volved then all sorts of imaginary prob- 
lems occur just because skin colour plays 
an overriding role,” he says. 


The government's current proposal is to 
co-ordinate separate white. coloured and 
Indian municipalities by the creation of 
Regional Services Councils to handle 
“general affairs” which affect the interest 
of more than one community in the 
region. Each white, coloured or Indian 
local authority will be entitled to represen- 
tation pro rata to its relative contribution 
to the income of the Regional Services 
Council for services rendered. One seat 
will be allocated for each ten per cent or 
part thereof contributed, but no council 
may have more than half the total number 
of votes. Decisions are to be taken by a 
two-thirds majority. 


Under this arrangement the underprivi- 
leged coloured and Indian municipalities 
will have very little say in planning or in 
the disposal of income. The regional coun- 
cils may contract to deliver services to 
black municipalities which will however 
not be entitled to membership. 


Whatever form the new local and regional 
authorities may take. they will urgently 
require additional sources of finance. A 
bill is now in course of preparation to 
empower the collection of three types of 
taxes in the metropolitan areas on the 
recommendation of the Croeser Working 
Group: 
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ZC an establishment levy on all businesses, 
functions and service industnes; 

Ca payroll levy on the salary of employ- 
ees of all races; and 

CO an investment levy on commercial and 
industrial buildings and the improve- 
ments thereon. 


All three of these proposed sources of rev- 
enue are open to serious objection. The 
establishment levy would be a tax on turn- 
over, not profits. The payroll tax would 
tend to reduce employment. 


The investment levy on commercial and 
industrial buildings and the improvements 
thereon would, so we are told. be calcu- 
lated on the historic book cost of such 
items. That is an accounting absurdity 
which would heavily penalise the creation 
of new productive facilities. 


The sensib‘e alternative would surely be to 
allocate a proportion of general sales tax 
to local government. That would not be 
appropriate for individual municipalities, 
but it could serve the purpose admirably 
for the metropolis as a whole: shoppers 
from Johannesburg and Eastgate in Bed- 
fordview, Sandton City or Randburg Mall. 
or shoppers from Soweto in the central 
city would all be contributing to a common 
poo! of funds to be allocated where the 
common need was greatest, according to 
the pnorities set in a metropolitan budget. 
An additional tax on fuel could s:milarly 
be used to finance road building and pub- 
lic transportation. 


Over 70 per cent of the people who live 
within 25 kilometres of the Johannesburg 
City Hall are not white. The proposed 
Regional Services Committees cannot 
serve the purposes of a metropolis. The 
new taxes envisaged will be difficult and 
burdensome to administer and to allocate. 
The probable consequences would be a 
decline in metropolitan efficiency, an in- 
crease in the power of the central govern- 
ment and diminished self-determination in 
local matters, even for the privileged 
whites. 

















Rapidly-changing realities require more 
appropriate forms of government towards 
which the new constitution of 1983 is one 
evolutionary step. The most pressing need 
now is to improve the local and metropoli- 
tan structure. 


To exclude urban blacks from a say is 
absurd, yet to include them in the present 
system could be political suicide. That is 
part of the dilemma which South Africa 
faces; yet at the same time there is a great 
opportunity for de-politicising local affairs 
through the creation of a two-tier form of 
metropolitan government according to a 
federal concept, on which representatives 
of both white and non-white local auth- 
orities could serve. 


When the Constitution of the United 
States of America was written there had 
already been more than 100 vears of 
experience in self-government at town 
meeting and at state level. Lasting and 
meaningful adjustments at the top will not 
become possible in South Africa unless 
and until local and regional institutions 
have been rationalised, with appropnate 
participation by coloureds. Indians and 
blacks. ; 
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ECONOMIC EXPERT EXAMINES RECESSION 
Johannesburg LEADERSHIP SA in English Vol 3 No 3, 1984 pp 91-96 
[Article by Nigel Bruce] 


[Text ] 





The rather quick and sharp public 

reaction to the latest austerity 
measures suggests that to dwell on 
the depth and extent of the present 
recession might be self-defeating. So 
many dire warnings have been given that 
the law of dimimshing returns 7robably 
applies: the more it is talked about the less 
people listen. 


But to ignore it would be fatuous. Changes 
in the gross national product, inflation, un- 
employment, industrial production and 
earnings are part of a process in which one 
stage leads inexorably to another. As this 
happens urgent decisions have to be taken 
which, once made, are difficult to change 
Executives have to decide how much in- 
ventory to carry, how to finance it, how 
aggressively to price products, how vigor- 
ously to resist wage demands, whether and 
how to expand and so on. 


So it is all very well to say that as sure as It 
Is going to rain again, the economy will 
eventually grow out of recession. After all, 
we do not yet know how deep this re- 
cession is going to be. Partly this depends 
on public policy, especially government's 
determination to restrain its own endeav- 
ours. This is central to any estimation of 
depth and the duration of the recession. 
Partly it depends on events across the 
Atlantic, which are quite bevond our 
control. 


However, the same policies and occur- 
rences — both our own and in other 
countries — that have necessitated such a 
serious deflation have also longer term 


social and political dangers. They are so 
substantial. the stakes are so high and the 
amount of misinformation so prodigious. 
that it 1s at least worth attempting to ident- 
ify them. 

When a country lives consistently bevond 
its means, it will inevitably face declining 
living standards. That ts a fact ot economic 
life which in a trading nation cannot be 
avoided. But those charged with the for- 
mation of public policy have a choice. 
They can devalue or deflate (or do both) 
and so bring about an orderly contraction 
that will enable @ reasonably rapid and 
sustained recovery. Or they can do 
nothing and allow inflation to erode hap- 
hazardly the public well-being. If that is 
the course chosen, the consequent disrup- 
tion 1s always difficult to contain and re- 
covery. at best. a difficult and protracted 
process 


South Africa has been living bevond its 
means because earnings from its main 
exports, gold and agricultural products, 
have fallen substantially. The price of gold 
has dropped because of events in the econ- 
omies of Our main trading partners, earn- 
ings from crops because of a severe and 
prolonged drought. Nothing could be done 
about either of these occurrences 


But the government has gone on behaving 
as if these events had not taken place. 
Expenditure has not been cut back to en- 
able us as a nation to live on our reduced 
income. The central bank has continued to 














finance this expenditure by printing 
money. which has caused prices to rise 
and, im consequence. our exports have 
lost competitiveness in markets abroad 
This meant that the currency had to be 
substantially depreciated. which in turn 
has aggravated inflation. Taxes have had 
to be raised to meet a shortfall in govern- 
ment revenues. In plain words. domestic 
demand has been allowed to outstnp the 
economy’s ability to supply. | 

If South Afnca had been a country rela- 
tively self-sufficient in its requirements. 
this would have mattered iess But such 
self-sufficiency. if it can be achieved at all 
(and if it is desirable). 1s generations awa\ 
We are very heavily dependent on the sale 
abroad of our raw materials and crops it 
we are to afford the necessities of life 
Exports account for about 30 per cent of 
total output (gross domestic product) and 
imports about 25 per cent. In addition. 
Capital imports are necessary to sup- 
plement domestic savings and finance the 
means of unlocking our mineral and agri- 
cultural wealth. Simply put. that means we 
are inextricably part of the western trading 
system. And unless we harmonise our 
domestic fiscal and monetary policies to 
those of our main trading partners. we will 
face consistently declining living standards 
that must have profound social! and ulti- 
mately political consequences. [he iso- 
lationist option is no longer ours if we wish 
to survive as a Stable and prosperous 
nation. A laager economy may have been 
possible in the Thirties. it is not so now 
without paving a devastatingly high price 


Of course, there are many. some influen- 
tial. who argue that it is only a matter of 
time before the rapidly growing economy) 
of the United States pulls us, and the rest 
of the western world, out of our current 
difficulties. In the past only a fractional in- 
crease in demand in the mighty American 
economy has created a relative surge In 
our exports and, indeed, in the exports 
other countries 

In part that will happen. But the question 
central to this assumption Is not so muc! 
when. but whv hasnt it happened set 
given the vigour. thrust anc Curation 0! 
the American revival 
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Joorstep with many of the minerals we 
save here, and eager to extract and sell 
‘em. Fortunately, China’s ability to do so 
igs behind ours. But there is no shortage 
ol western capital on offer to help it along. 
What is worrving. moreover, is that in the 
world trade stakes South Africa has lost 
position quite fast over the last five vears. 
The price of government's profligacy has 
been a substantial loss of competitiveness. 
Anglo American Corporation’s Aubrey 
Dickman illustrated this in a recent Senate 
Special Lecture at the University of the 
Witwatersrand. He revealed these startling 
Statistics. 


“It may surprise vou to know that the 
wage of a Black textile worker in Johan- 
nesburg in 1982. after adjusting for differ- 
ences in the relative cost of living but 
before tax, was one-third more than the 
corresponding earnings in Hong Kong. 
two-thirds more than in Rio de Janeiro 
and almost three times that in Seoul. 
Singapore. Manila and Bangkok on 
average. ; 


“Six years earlier, the Johannesburg level 
was actually below that in Hong Kong and 
only about a third on average in the other 
competitive centres.” 


Seen in broader perspective. there is vet 
another reason why the US economy has 
not had the locomotive pull of the past. It 
1s the insidious slide into protectionism in 
the industrialised countries which has 
eroded the extremely intncate and dy- 
namic system of growth and specialisation 
which characterises the modern industria! 
process and which is at the heart of 
present-day prosperity. 


Although the United States’ share of 
world trade has deciined, its domestic mar- 
kets remain the largest in just about any 
commodity there is. Foreign trade 
accounts for about 15 per cent of its gross 
domestic product (against about 60 per 
cent in South Africa). Under present cir- 
cumstances, the more its trading partners 
slide into their own protectionist shells, 
the more they penalise their own pros- 
perity and reduce the pull of American de- 
mand. And. of course, America too has 
indulged in its own form of protectionism 
(subsidising customers by providing cheap 
finance) which places a further dampener 
on world trade 
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The present trend towards protectionism 
began in roughly the mid-Seventies. It be- 
gan implicitly with pleas for ‘orderly’ trade 
and the rationale was often to reverse ‘de- 
industrialisation’ in Europe and America 
as lower cost producers from the Far East 
captured domestic markets. 


According to a specialist on world trade, 
Gerard Curzon of the University. of 
Geneva, there 1s scarcely a singie import- 
ant trade flow which today 1s not affected 
by protection. The entre North Atlantic- 
Japanese flow as well as North-South flows 
and those between the United States and 
the EEC. and within the EEC itself, are all 
circumscribed in some wav. 


The Jast time the world saw a major rever- 
sion to protectionism was in the Thirties. 
But then. as Curzon points out, the rela- 
tive cost was much lower than it is today. 
For there 1s now such a sophisticated level 
of specialisation among trading nations, 
and as a result their economies are so 
inter-dependent. that protectionism brings 
a much larger loss of real income. 


The hard conclusion for South Africa 1s 
that we cannot depend on the United 
States in the immediate future to provide 
adequate stimulus for a quick export-led 
recovery. It 1s, of course, always a possi- 
bility that nsing inflation and a widening 
US balance of payments deficit will 
weaken the dollar next vear and. in turn. 
bring about a more robust gold price. Per- 
sonally. | would not earect that to happen. 
but if it were to do so. our problems could 
worsen. 
A rising gold price too soon could put an 
end to government's austerity package but 
not an end to its necessity. The temptation 
of higher tax receipts from the gold mines 
could overwhelm the administration and 
prompt a policy of official intervention to 
prevent the rand rising adequately. Press- 
ure from farmers and homeowners to 
interest rates would not be far 
The consequence of that being 
to happen before inflationary 
ectauions are broken. and before suf- 
t investment has taken place to boost 
would be overwhelming stag- 


Seen against the background of western 
nomic realities about which we can do 
little. the need here to stabilise prices 














as soon as possible is paramount. In that 
wa) we should be able to improve the 
competitiveness of Our primary exports, 
generate sufficient savings to invest in 
more efficient plant and equipment and 
eventually restore the economy to relative 
prosperity that will bring about a lasting 
rise in employment. 


The longer it takes to stabilise the general 
price level and restore the productive 
capacity to our industries. the more the 
tuture of this country is being mortgaged. 
both economically and socially, and ulti- 
mately politically. 


lt ts not that I fear our emerging from this 
recession facing escalating black vioience 
in the townships, although that is always a 
possibility. What I fear is that our indus- 
trial and manufacturing base will be out- 
dated and inadequate to meet inter- 
nauonal competition; that we will have 
misallocated resources so badly that not 
even the present number of jobs will be 
sustainable: that we will be less  self- 
sutncient and capable of defending our- 
selves: and that the ranks of the unskilled 
“11d poor (of all colours) will be legion. 


' avoid sliding into the poverty trap of 
tt Third World neighbours, the curbing 
"inflation is a necessary but insufficient 
.ondition. We will in addition have to 
marshall all of our resources in the most 
-Ticlent economic way, regardless of the 
Political sensitivities and fears of recalci- 

‘it whites and sometimes in the face of 
radical black opposition. 


'niess we do this. even successive gold 
‘rice windfalls will not be turned to good 
Scount. For we will be forced to export 
most of the capital proceeds. as we did in 
the first two vears of this decade, in order 
to keep domestic prices down and preserve 
what foreign trade we have left. More- 
over, the advances in technology that are 
ahead will mean we can no longer rely just 
on the existence of abundant primary com- 
modities that are scarce elsewhere to pre- 
serve Our position in world trade. More- 
over. a workforce of rising skills and urban 
or industrial sensibilities will. in the face of 
new technologies. be just as important. 
Our business organisations and financial 
institutions will in their structure have to 
be adequate to the demands of inter- 
national trade, regardless of prejudices 
against. and fears of. imagined concen- 
tration of commercial influence. 


If the policies that have got us into our 
present state of persistently rising prices, 
all but stagnant output, declining earnings 
and rising unemployment are prolonged, 
then the future — both economic and by 
implication political — does not look hope- 
ful. We cannot afford these policies over a 
prolonged period if the new world trading 
environment persists along presently 
identifiable trends: we cannot afford them 
regardless of what happens to the dollar or 
price of gold or whether it rains in ume for 
our crops this year. 


As I pointed out earlier. they are the same 
policies that have hindered the central 
bank's controlling adequately the growth 
in the money supply and thus stabilising 
prices generally. They have brougnt about 
a recession much more severe — and prob- 
ably prolonged - than need have been the 
case. And they are pushing the weight of 
austerity away from a burgeoning public 
sector on to the more economically pro- 
ductive but increasingly embattled private 
sector. 


The first policy in question 1s government's 
persistently high and growing level of ex- 
penditure in relation to total output 
(GDP). In some measure this has been to 
provide adequate national defence and im- 
proved black education. But if the size of 
the civil service (and it has never been so 
large) and earnings of civil servants (and 
they have never been so high) is anything 
to go by, there is a continuing political 
dynamic behind this spending. 


The civil seryice, a sizeable proportion of 
which consists of teachers. today embraces 
about half the total workforce, 1s predomi- 
nantly Afrikaans-speaking and Nationalist 
voting. and has never been paid so well or 
had it so good 


The new fringe benefits taxes have been so 
designed to exclude their perks. They 
enjoy tax free pensions, total medical 
cover. certain travel concessions and enor- 
mously subsidised housing loans. Broadly 
speaking. by remunerating them in this 
way. government is able to reduce mightily 
the vicious impact on their incomes that 
fiscal drag has on the incomes of those in 
the private sector. 


When the State President next needs to go 
to the polls or bolster his position against a 
cantankerous right wing, the temptation tc 
provide yet further sweeteners for the 











publicly emploved 1s going to be over- 
whelming 


Consistently rising real income for civil 
servants wnen everyone else is having to 
tighten their belts is not only inequitable. 
it amounts to a less efficient use of re 
sources and forms part of the wave of 
official disbursements so large that it is 
swamping the Reserve Bank's efforts to 
control adequately the money supply. But 
it is not the only torm of manifestly politi- 
cal spending that 1s at the root of our econ- 
omic malaise 


Far too many of our national resources are 
being spent on government's desire to 
Keep our cities white. Regardless of the 
new constitution and talk of conciliation 
and constructive engagement. it seems our 
cities are supposed to remain white 


It 1s patently obvious to most people in this 
country that influx control 1s a policy that 
Is NOt working and that it never will work. 
Despite torced removals. notorious ‘in- 
transit camps and general harassment. the 
Squatters remain in growing numbers on 
the periphery of our cities. They are 
rational men and women who know the\ 
are better off there under tin and card- 
board than enjoving the ephemeral and 
dubious fruits of Pretoria’s expensive and 
wasteful homeland and decentralisation 
policies 


The ostensible objects of these policies are 
to prevent hazards arising trom over- 
crowding and inadequate housing 1n cities. 
to provide more jobs quickly in the desig- 
nated decentralised areas where there 1s 
surplus infrastructure. and to bring about 
something of a transfer of resources to 
blacks for they themselves to administer in 
their own limited areas. In point of fact. 
these policies are no more than an elabor- 
ate and less physically coercive way (in 
theory) of implementing influx contro! and 
denying blacks the advantages of urbanis- 
ation 


With one or two exceptions, there is little 
chance of any of the homel: inds ever being 
remotely capable of supporting the popu- 
lations foregathered in them. And their 
squandering of resources released to them 
from Pretoria has become a_ public 


14 
a. | 
Scandal 


ihe most surprising aspect of the stream- 
lined decentralisation policy. implemented 
rougniv live vears ago. is that there ap- 

pears to be little attempt. official or other- 

Wise. to evaluate it or even define caretulls 
its Objectives. The lack of official intor- 

mation On it Is a matter for disma\ 


and misgiving. An official explanation of 
precisely what it is intended to achieve has 
long been conspicuous by its absence. In 
view of that, any attempt to assess its 
achievements so far becomes pointless. 


No doubt there is reason to believe that 
decentralisation will benef: some com- 
panies, especially those to whom unskilled 
labour in quantity is important and who do 
not need to be close to their main markets. 
The chances are they would relocate any- 
way regardless of the incentives offered. 
But, as most companies that have relo- 
cated to decentralised areas have done so 
almost exclusively to benefit from the 
incentives. there is not much to suggest 
that the policy is intended to reinforce a 
natural economic tendency or that it 1s 
anvthing but haphazard in its choice of 
beneficianes. 


Moreover, situations are arising in which 
companies which enjoyed earlier decentra- 
lisation incentives find that these are run- 
ning out and that they cannot compete 
with new arrivais enjoving later incentives. 
Arising from this is political pressure for 
more and larger incentives. 


The danger is that within another decade 
or so the decentralised factones in the veld 
are going to be empty. The jobs berg cre- 
ated now will have withered away and the 
disillusion among blacks will be enormous. 
Alternatively, redevelopment incentives 
will have had to be increased, with a con- 
comitant decline in national competitive- 
ness. Either way the country ac a whole 1s 
going to be less well off. 


The trouble is that am ig white voters 
there 1s widespread emouonal support for 
the idea of decentralisation and little 
understanding of what it rec.ly entails and 
costs. Government information on the 
idvantages of relocation amounts to a 
prodigious degree of misinformation. In 
addition, most large industrial companies 
have in varving degree taken advantage of 





these incentives. And once in thev tend to 
become blind converts with faith and 
doubie-think taking the place of reason. 


As the Chairman of De Beers, Mr Harry 
Oppenheimer, pointed out some years 
agO, Our cities are by international stan- 
dards relatively small and under urban- 
ised. The flow of blacks to them if handled 
correctly, through the provision of site and 
service facilities, should be encouraged so 
that we move towards more economically 
efficient urbanisation. After all, urbanis- 
ation ts taking piace anyway, despite de- 
centralisation and influx control. The costs 
of preventing it, even if this were feasible 
or desirable, are simply too high to con- 
template : 

There is another consequence of past 
official policy that will increasingly hamper 
economic growth by circumscribing ad- 
equate capital flows. It is an inheritance 
from the laager (or isolationist) mentality 
of earlier administrations and is character- 
ised by an exaggerated tendency towards a 
concentration of business interest. 


For any nation involved in world trade. 
this is a natural tendency and one about 
which we should have few misgivings. In 
the industrial sphere, where there is rela- 
tive ease of entry for new businesses, 
growing competition and_ technological 
advances will take care of anv possible 
,excesses. [f concern be justified, then it is 
because of what is happening among 
financial institutions 


The amount of interlinking interests and 
cross directorships between banks and 
insurance companies, which has obvious 
dangers, is far higher in South Afnca than 
aimost anywhere else. In the US it is 
illegal and in Britain not material, despite 
tendencies in both these countries for 
larger financial conglomerates to emerge. 


This concentration of financial interests 
has occurred here partly because of ex- 
change controis, but more likely because 
ease of entry is severely restricted. giving 
an enormous amount of protection to 
existing banks and insurers. Over the past 
ten vears | can remember only one new 
banking licence being granted and in 
20 years only one new foreign bank has 
been allowed to trade here. Ten years ago 
there were at least || independent small to 





medium-sized banks listed among the top 
20. Today there are two. The number of 
dDuilding societies has declined from i4 to 
nine 


The result has been an inefficient financial 
institutional structure that has deen 
thrown in upon itself. The dismantling of 
the bank cartel has helped stimulate some 
competition, but not enough. For tts size 
this country has too few financial insti- 
tutions and the prohibitions and tenden- 
cies towards protectionism in these areas 
need to be reversed before that situation 
will change. Once this 1s allowed to hap- 
pen, competition from new entrants will 
limit both the size of financial institutions 
and the links between them as well as 
force greater efficiencies. 


There is no doubt, however, that any 
attempt to try to unscramble what has 
eeidy occurred would be disruptive and 
counter-productive. It would also be mant- 
festlv inequitable as shareholders and cus- 
tomers would have to shoulder the 
immediate cost of reversing a process that 
was encouraged - albeit inadvertently — by 
government. 

What I have said so far is not to belie the 
near revolution brought about by Owen 
Horwood and Gerard de Kock in the oper- 
ation of the market mechanism here over 
the past ten years. They have either re- 
moved or substantially relaxed rent, price. 
interest rate, import and exchange rate 
controls. Thev have focused attention on 
employment creation through the benefits 
of free enterpnise. 

My argument, to summanise, is that this 
has not been enough to preserve the 
country’s stake in the future growth of 
world trade flows. For the efficacy of these 
welcome reforms has been largely negated 
by politically motivated government 
spending. Statistically this 1s illustrated by 
a declining trend in fixed capital invest- 
ment as a percentage of GDP since 1976. 
As a result. we have to run twice as fast if 
we intend preserving the productive 
capacity of our assets. And patently we are 
not managing that because of the twin 
millstones of a bloated public service and 
bogus decentralisation around our necks. 
in addition to our own growing protection- 
ism (despite some rollbacks). the general 











incre2se in Offictal spending, and insuf- 
ficiency of skills to meet the technological 
challenge. 


In the meantime, we will see an end to the 
present recession and a return to some 
growth, althougn not optimum growth. 
Hopes of single figure inflation are prob- 
ably optimistic. But, while official policies 
are eroding the country’s productive ca- 
pacity, the longer run tendency of the 
value of the rand - the key price in the 
economy —- must be downward. For. to 
quote Professor Larry Revson of North- 
western University, an expert on the im- 
pat of inflation on productive assets. “we 
ar. vating our own seed corn.” And the 
longer it takes us to recognise that, the 
greater will be our eventual impoverish- 
ment. 


At present the consumer has been made 
painfully aware by unusuaily high interest 

rates of the real cost of borrowing. He 1s 

vucertain about what lies ahead. But | 

would guess that he is no more than tem- 5 
porarily stunned and that consumer de- 

mand, assisted by rising public service real 

incomes, will continue to reflect inflation- 

ary expectations. So the hard-asset option 

remains one that South Africans must sull 

take very seriously. 0 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


REPORTAGE ON RENAMO, CONNECTION WITH RSA DISCUSSED 
Johannesburg BEELD in Afrikaans 6, 8 Nov 84 


- 


cle by military correspondant Piet Gouws: "RENAMO's Long Path of 
-Le, Strife and More Success" ] 


[6 Nov 84 p 13] 


[Text] The withdrawal of RENAMO [Mozambique National 
Resistance] from negotiations with the government of 
President Samora Machel last weekend could have serious 
consequences for peace in the region. 


RENAMO accuses South Africa, which is playing a leading 
role in the negotiations, of in part choosing the side of 
the Mozambique government. That it can afford to be arro- 
gant in these tough negotiations is certain. RZNAMO has 
control over large parts of the country, and has enough 
weapons "to fight as long as we want," 
sentative, Mr Jorge Coreia, recently warned. 


its Luropean repre- 


In the following article, military correspondant Piet Gouws 
tells of the birth of RENAMO and of the successes already 
achieved against the Marxist administration of President 
Machel. 


Tomorrow he will discuss the support enjoyed by RLNAMO in 
Mozambique and its political progran. 


The birth of RENAMO, Resistence National Mosambicana (MNR), was a direct 
result of ideological differences within the ranks of FREI 

Liberation Front]. The pursuit of Marxist ideals was for some unacceptable, 
and a schism among the leadership came about early in the existence of the 
organization. 


, 
MO [Mozambique 


Tne first to leave FRELIMO was Fanuel Mahluza, founding member and vice- 
president of UDENAMO (Uniao Democratica Nacional de Mocambique), prede- 
cessor of FRELIMO. UDENAMO was founded in Bulawayo on 20 October 1960 witt 


Adelino Gwanbe as presi ‘ent. 








(’ | {.,] , Va: re _—. lye San : yxy im =f. m | . ] : 
Gwambde, idhiuza anda sarcetino Gos santos, todqay an important member of the 


FRELUMO hierarcliv., attended the All African People's Conterence in April 


Y ) Mi ,iT j \f . , } 3m + } > ‘ ++ ! mri? , mi? ; +4 ; ; i+ 
On ya Lay 1962. Manlu: } ye we CNC SNaAGOW adepucy MLiNLsSster Ol Loreiyn attairs, 
as well as FRELIMO’s representative in Cairo. tiis main duty there was to 
gather twoney for FRELIMO. 


Waving successfuily carried out this duty. ne was designated shadow minister 


i 1 T ‘Ty, rT A 


“ ne AN - PRoTtTMa!S = —AnNaGracE a ere , . 
of education at FRiALIMO’s first COUPSTeSS. fhe leader of FRULIMO at that time 


~ T Py arr V14 4 m1 _— " j . P CA ~_— - 1 . ‘. = | j YXY ~ ° . 
was Dr Eduardo Chimvambo Mond]lsne, a former teacher in America and UN official. 


But shortly after this congress, there was an internal ideological struggle 
among differing FReoLIMNO factions, and Mahluza and several others were expelled. 
This led to the reestablishment of the original UDeNAMO in Cairo. The new 
Organization got its start with the nelp of cgypt and Ghana. (Boti countries 
also played a role in the founding and development ot FRELIMO.) In February 
1964, an UDENAMO office was, with the permission of lr Kenneth Kaunda, opened 
in Lusaka. 


Af 


} } 17Q ; rT Ay) ¢ arse " reMIO ‘yma t j , ivan ta’ ; } mmind 
In June LYOI, UVDENATIO Dec. e GCORLMO (Cor Ite KevolucLlOnaArlo de 1O¢ awbique). 


At this 


and maintained very strone2 ties with the Zambian overiment., but the organi- 
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zation was lacxing in sufficient support and influence within Mozambique. 
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Another leading figure in the early days of RENAMO was Capt Andre 
Matzangaissa, who joined FRELIMO in 1972. He was first a platoon commander 
in the Gorongoza region and Later (in 1974) the commander otf the Dondvo camp 
(near Beira). 


After Mozambique gained its independence, he fell into disfavor with the 
government and was sent to the Sacuze concentration camp near Gorongoza-- 
from where he escaped in October 1976 to flee to Rhodesia. There he was 
trained to lead the first group of six trained soldiers against FRELIMO. 


The former director of the Rhodesian intelligence office (CIO), Ken Flower, 
took the discontented under his wing and began to recruit members, including 
former FRELIMO soldiers such as Captain Andre, members of the Portuguese 
secret police (PIDE) and the "Special Group" GE. 


The C1O provided training camps at the Retreat farm near Salisbury. 


When Mozambique instituted sanctions against Rhodesia in March 1976, the 
"Andre group," as it was known, moved to Manica and Tete in Mozambique. 


Under the leadership of a wealthy Mozambican industrialist, Jorge Jardim--who 
had already been involved with President Kenneth xaunda in plans for Mozambican 
independence before 1974 (he owned the newspaper NOTICIAS De BEIRA)--the 
expelled and dispirited former moderate wing of FRELIMO began its own radio 
broadcasting service on 5 July 1976. A five minute daily broadcast was made 

to Mozambique from Rhodesia. 


As a result of the growing enthusiasm for these bulletins in Mozambique, the 
broadcast time was extended to one hour a day. They later set up their own 
radio station, "Vos de Africa Livre" ("Radio Free Africa" or "The Voice of 
the Hyena"). 


Broadcasts were made from Gwelo, Fort Victoria and Umtali. Tne radio station 
was under the control of Captain Andre. 


On the first anniversary of independence on 25 June 1976, the situation in 
the country was already very uncertain. Three different resistance movements 
were active. 


During those days there was at least one attempt on President Machel's life 
when an effort was made to shoot down the helicopter in which he was flying. 
Things were heating up in Mozambique after nothing of the promised prosperity 
with independence was forthcoming. 


President Machel had by then long since given up sleeping at his house in 
Maputo, staying instead under heavy guard on the island of Inhaca. 


Early in 1977, it was reported that the rebels controJled roughly /) percent 
of the northern regions of Mozambique. They were especially successful in 
the Tete and Cabo Delgado provinces. 
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President Machel turned to Russia for aid. Large weapons supplies were sent, 
but Little could be gained against the insurgents. FRELIMO renegades were 
charged with kidnappings, sabotage and espionage, and regularly sent to the 
firing squad. 


RENAMO was officially born in 1977 with the coming together of the various 
resistance movements and with the assistance of Fanuel Mahluza and Capt Andre 
Matzangaissa. In April 1977, Captain Andre became leader of RENAMO. Under 
his leadership, RENAMO launched the “second struggle for national indepen= 


- tt 
dence, 


RENAMO was trom the outset oriented towards sabotage efforts such as train 
derailment, attacks on army patrols and the freeing of several hundred 
FRELIMO prisoners. It gradually increased its numbers, primarily with 
deserted FRELIMO soldiers. 


They supplemented their weapons supplies with AK47 rifles, rocket projectiles, 
mortars and hand grenades plundered from FRELIMO forces. 


In December 1978, operations were carried out with only 917 trained commandos. 
By the end of 1979, RENAMO had 4,500 men in the field and controlled large 
parts of Manica and Sofala provinces. 


The main office was in the Gorongoza Mountains. During an attack on this 
camp by the Mozambican army on 17 October 1979, in part using heavy artillery, 
Andre Matzangaissa was killed. This nearly meant the end of RENAMO. 


After his death, three men came forward as possible leaders: Alfonse Dhlakama, 
Orlando Macomo and Lucas M'lhanga. 


Macomo was murdered at the end of 1979. The struggle between Dhlakama and 
M'lhanga ended in a shooting battle at the Chisumbanje RENAMO base in June 
1980. The Dhlakama faction won, but it is not known whether M'hlanga died 
Or escaped. 


In the meantime, Domingos Aruoca, a former FRELIMO ofticer and well-to-do 
Mozambican refugee in Lisbon, claimed to be the new leader. His claim was 
rejected. 

In June 1980, Dhlakama (in RENAMO documents spelled Djacama) became the new 
commander and Oslando Christina the secretary-general of RENAMO. 


By this time, the organization consisted of 10,000 to 14.000 men and was 
active in the Zambezi, Tete, Sofala, Manica, Gaza and Inhambane provinces. 
(Cristina was murdered in April 1983 on a farm outside Pretoria, presumably 
by PIDE agents. His presence here strengthened suspicions of South African 
involvement in RENAMO activities.) 


On 29 November 1980, RENAMO carried out its tirst sabotage of the Cahora Bassa 
ye . . . . . “fe 7 i. Wen 
dam power lLines--as Cristina stated at the time in classified documents: lo 
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obscure South African support of RENAMO." 


Tne movement also opened its first Luropean office, in Portugal. The head 
of it was the present secretary-general, Dr vo Fernandes, tormer editor-in- 
chief of NOTICIAS Dz BEIRA, a certified attorney. 


By 1981, RZNAMO was much better organized, and even became involved in con- 
ventional warfare situations with FRELIMO. More and more FRZLIMO soldiers 
were deserting to join the movement. 


REWAMO's sabotage efforts spread after the blowing up of important bridges 
in the vicinity of Beira and of the oil pipeline from Beira to Umtali. In 
1982, it gained control over a large part of the Limpopo valley. 


In July 1982, President Machel called off his trip to Britain, the Netherlands 
and France on the advice of his politburo because of the worsening security 
situation at home. 


lie personally assumed control over the country's security forces. An evening 
curfew was put into effect in Maputo and weapons were issued to sympathetic 
civilians. 


President Machel's decision to stay at home forced his government to admit 
that RENAMO had become a serious problem. At that point, RINAMO was governing 
large parts of the country; FRELIMO had the cities. The American magazine 

S NEWS AND WORLD REPORT described in July 1982 the fighting in Mozambique 
as “the most acute in Southern Africa." 


Resistance movement activities continued. At the end of December 1983, it 
was reported that 138 government soldiers nad been killed, several villages 
had been occupied, and communication links and targets of economic interest 
had been destroyed. 


In February of this year, it was announced that RENAMO had killed 160 FRELIMO 
soldiers in five provinces. In the Maputo province, 113 soldiers were killed 
in attacks near Moina, Changanguene and Mapulanuene. 


The activities of RENAMO have caused large-scale dislocation of the local] 
population. Some of them have emigrated to Laeveld and to Zimbabwe. In 
February of this year it was reported that an estimated 30,000 people have 
already taken refuge in Zimbabwe. 


[Article by military correspondant Piet Gouws: '"RENAMO is Militarily on 
Solid Ground" ] 


[8 Nov 84 p 19] 
[Text] Concerns over "foreign interests" endeavoring to undo 


lasting peace in Mozambique were expressed over the weexend 
by Mr Pik Botha, Minister of Foreign Affairs, after RuNAMO 
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accused South Africa of choosing sides with the “Mozambique 
government. 


In Maputo, the Mozambique government similarly expressed its 
concern over possible ties between RLNAMO and Portuguese 
citizens in tne country. This could damage relations between 
the two countries, warned Minister of Foreign Affairs Mr 
Joaquim Chissano. 


That RLNAMO does enjoy wide support among the local popu- 
lation is certain, and if rumors are true, this support 
is growing. South Africa was also sympathetic to REWAMO 
earlier. 


In the accompanying article--the second of two--Piet Gouws 
tells more of earlier South African sympathy with RENAMO 
and of the support it enjoys today. RENAMO's so-called 
political platform is also discussed briefly. 


It is wishful thinking to expect that peace in Mozambique can be achieved 
without the cooperation of RENAMO, primarily because of its strong position 
at home, its strength in numbers and its military capabilites. 


The fact that it enjoys wide support among the local population is largely 
thanks to the inability of President Samora Machel to lift the country out 
of its economic troubles and assure the populace of a decent existence. 


At the beginning of the discussions on peace in the country on the other 
side of the Lebombo Mountains, RENAMO raised a loud voice. It threatened 
to allow no power through from the Cahora Bassa dam if it is not recognized 
in the discussions. 


Its position has always been that negotiations with the FRILIMO government 
alone cannot solve the security problem. Its European spokesman, Mr Jorge 
Coreia, said earlier this year that only an agreement with REWAMO could 
bring an end to military activity. REJAMO has enough weapons, ammunition 
and trained fighters to "fight as long as we want." 





The movement claims to have killed 1,182 government soldiers last vear. Its 
own losses are given as 127 men. 


Only several months ago, RENAMO had control over 8 of Mozambique's 11 provinces. 


FRELIMO forces have been badly routed every time in clashes with RENAMO. 
RENAMO's military exploits are almost as impressive as those of UNITA in 
Angola. It claims to have recruited 12,000 trained fighters since 1977, at 
least half of which are armed. 


FRELIMO has little to offer the local population. In contrast, RENAMO is 
open-handed. Almost like Robin Hood, it parcels out its booty among the 











population after looting raids on stores ina region. The government torces 
fall further into disfavor among the people when they turn up dad contiscate 


the stolen goods. 


FRELIMO's attempts at modernization are often running into trouble as well. 
It wants to concentrate people in communes where they can share in common 
agricultural activities, schools, medica! services, etc. The displacement 

is supposed to be voluntary, but it is often the case that people must change 
their place of residence against their will. This creates friction and 
disencnantment. 


rot ' . 7 . os r 74% 4 4 
rhese communes have in recent years become a prime target of RENAMO. Many 


people in small villages see RLNAMO as “Liberators" from a system they do 


not want. 


RENAMO is snarply critical of modernization. They want people to return to 
traditional ways of life. After they nave "liberated" an area, they usually 


See to it that the “regulo," of lawful chief of the area, is returned to a 
position of honor. 
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Tribal differences also stand in the way of President Macinel’s attempt to 


achieve unity. Only dedicated Marxists are appointed as FRELIMO officials, 


and there is by necessity no question of proportional representation from 

the various provinces--and even less from the various ethnic groups--in the 
' ° ’ . 1 . . 

country s legislative and executive authorities. 


The members of RENAMO are all Mozambicans, regardless of their ethnic differ- 
ences. Many of them are former members of FRELIMO disenchanted with the 
Machel administration. 


Recruitment of RENAMO soldiers takes place in a rather simple way. Young 
men (and sometimes women as well) are simply abducted from their villages, 
and after several weeks' basic training they go along on a mission with 
hardened RENAMO fighters. Yney are forced to shoot a local resident, after 
which they face execution by FRLLIMO. The only alternative is then to remain 
a member of RUNAMO. 


Even so, excitement and adventure and the promise of money plays an important 
role in becoming a "bush fighter" in contrast to the rather drab and impover- 
ished life to which they are otherwise accustomed. 

When a man joins RENAMO, his family feels obliged to feed uim and his compan- 
ions and to provide them with information on government troop movements. 
Only fanatical supporters of FRULIMO will dare betray the presence of RuNAMO 


in an area. And this is very rare. 
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RENAMO"s successes nave in tne past been frequently attributed to active 
South African support, but RENAMO leaders have always empnatically denied 
receiving any aid from South Africa and have in the past sharply opposed 


South African domestic policy. 





However, RENAMO does acknowledge that it maintains bonds of friendship with 
Malawi--a country with strong economic and diplomatic ties to South Africa. 


Yet there are a considerable number of references to South African involve- 
ment in publications about the movement. 


According to reports, South Africa had in 1979 flown supplies to white farms 
near Chipinga in the south of what was then Rhodesia. With South African 
aid, a RENAMO base was established near Sitatonga, which was captured vy 
government troops in June 1980. Allegedly included in the booty was a 
considerable number of South African weapons. 


After the death of Capt Andre Matzangaissa in the battle of Gorongoza in 
ctober 1979, his successor, Alfonso Dhlakama, and the former secretary- 
general, Orlando Cristina, depended heavily on South African aid to rebuild 
RENAMO. Among others, the former Bureau for State Security was involved in 
this. 


It is alleged that Alfonso Dhlakama visited South Africa and that RENAMO 
fighters were trained at a base in the Transvaal in October 1980. 


Included in the documents found by Mozambican soldiers after capturing the 
Garagua RENAMO base in December 1981 were the minutes of a meeting between 
Dhlakama and “South Africans" in October and November 1980. In these minutes, 
Dhlakama is quoted as saying "you South Africans are Like my parents" and 
"everything depends on you." 


In the minutes of another meeting, a "Colonel Charlie" says that he will see 
to it that specialists and instructors are sent to teach R&NAMO how to 
handle heavy weaponry and carry out acts of sabotage. "The instructors 

will go to Mozambique not only to teach, but also to take part in attacks." 


"Colonel Charlie" was later identified as Colonel Van Niekerk of Military 
Intelligence, according to the newsletter AFRICA CONFIDENTIAL. 


The murder of Orlando Cristina on a farm near Pretoria in April 1983, but 
particularly his presence in South Africa, put South Africa's involvement 
in RENAMO's struggle clearly in the spotlight. 


Addressing charges that South Africa is assisting in the training of RENAMO 
soldiers, State President Mr P. W. Botha, in his capacity as prime minister, 
said in February of last year in an interview with Joseph Leyleveld of the 
NEW YORK TIMES that if it is in South Africa's interest and if it will con- 
tribute to stability on our borders, he will definitely consider giving aid 
to insurgents in Southern Africa fighting against communists. 


In the past, President Machel has strongly opposed this attitude. During 
the initial talks that led to the Nkomati Accord, Mr Jacinto Veloso, who is 
one of the senior ministers in the Machel government and chief negotiator 
with South Africa, gave the assurance to Minister of Foreign Affairs Mr Pix 
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Botha that Mozambique would undertake a displacement of ANC members Living 
in Maputo to the north of the country. In exchange for this, Mozambique 
asked that no aid be given to RUNAMO. 


However, Little came of Mozambique's undertaking. and the Souti African Air 
Force laid waste to ANC positions in Mapeto in May of last year as retalia- 
tion for the bomb explosion on xerkstraat in Pretoria on 20 May. 


Armed Forces Disavows Aid to RENAMO 


The South African Defense Forces [SADF] denies that it was involved in 


recently providing supplies to RENAMO, the Mozambique resistance movement, 
as was alleged this week by AIM [MOZAMBIQUE INFORMATION ACENCY] from Maputo. 


A spokesman said yesterday that the SADF has not been involved in operations 
of this sort since the signing of the Nkomati Accord. Ajithough the SADF is 


+ 


not mentioned in the AIM report by name. its involvement is implied. 


According to the report, a l6é-year-old student, Simiao Fernando, who was 
captured by RENAMO in August but ended up bacx in the hands ot government 
forces, said that he witnessed a night airlift to a RENAMO base in Inhambane 
in which South Africans were involved. 


On that night in September--he could not remember the date--supplies were 
dropped by parachute from an airplane. [Included were ammunition, land mines, 
mortars, green uniforms, food and boots. He says that three South Africans 
also landed there, but he did not see them. 


Clear Principles Laid Out 


Although President Samora regularly refers to RENAMO as a "gang of mercenaries" 
with no workable program or discernible objectives for Mozambique, the organi- 
zation has a platform that was accepted by 12 members of the National Council 
on 17 August 1981. 


The seven chapters of this platform deal with politics, economics, justice, 
constitutional affairs, health and education, public works and international 
policy. It can be viewed as RENAMO's “draft constitution." 


With respect to politics, RENAMO is for the abolishment of the comnunist sys- 
tem of government in Mozambique. They guarantee the populace the right to 
choose and vote on the country's political, social and economic system. 


RENAMO views the private sector as important for the country's economy. No 
monopolies, oligarchies or cartels will be tolerated, and they will not allow 
1 


one class or group to exploit another. The present system of nationalized 
ownership will be examined tnoroughly with an eye to returning nationalized 





property to private ownership. 











[In the constitutional realm, the program guarantees the national independence 
and freedom of the country's citizens. The sovereignty of the people is 
accepted as the basis for the legitimacy ot all government action. The 
constitution will be drafted by a national conference and tested in a refe- 
rendum. Equality before the law and the appointwent of an independent judi- 
ciary are guaranteed. RENAMO pictures the Mozambique of the future as a 


multiparty democracy. 


In the social realm, RENAMO will combat disease and try to lower the illiter- 


acy fra LG. 


In the international realm, RENAMO is dedicated to cooperation with the 
Organization of African Unity (OAU) and the United Nations. No country 


~ur 


will be discriminated against on the basis of its domestic policy. 
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"DECAYING" 


SOUTH AFRICA 


STANDARDS OF ENGLISH PRESS NOTED 


Johannesburg LEADERSHIP SA in English Vol 3 No 3, 1984 pp 47-55 


[Article by Ken Owen: 


[Text ] 


C ommercial competition between the 
two main English newspaper 
groups, Argus and SAAN, tends to 
be described by the contestants as 
“war”, or at an even loftier level, as 

“Star wars”. 

The language is revealing. It suggests 
nervousness on both sides. and this 1s un- 
derstandable. Competition 1s not the usual 
condition of the English newspapers 
whose publishers have operated for more 
than a generation in a neatly divided 
market which gave each company a gen- 
teel living. Challenges from outside were 
rare and, except for the State-backed 
special case of The Citizen, easily ab- 
sorbed or contained. 

For most of the time since the Second 
Worid War, the English part of the news- 
paper industry has operated a cartel in 
which managements cooperated in pursu- 
ing joint interests; among these was an 
effort to hold down the cost of hiring jour- 
nalists, enforced by the regular exchange 
of information on the salaries actually 
paid. The philosophy which invested staff- 


Ing policies was expressed in a notorious 
comment, attributed to one of the more 
illustnous newspaper managers of the 
post-war era: “Sub-editors? I can pick 
them up in the gutter any time I want 
them.” 


The symptoms of a cartel are those of 
monopoly: complacency. exploitation, in- 
ability to innovate or adapt. a gradual 
decline in standards. and in the end a vul- 
nerability to more vigorous challengers. 


"Of Broadsides and Broadsheets"] 


All of these were discernible. to a greater 
or lesser degree, in the comfortable milieu 
in which English journalism languished from 
the early Fifties until, perhaps. the late Ses- 
enties. At the end of this period, the indus- 
try was comfortable but the profession of 
journalism was close to ruin. 


How the cartel broke up - or whether. in- 
deed, the break-up is complete - is not a 
matter that need concern us here What 
does matter is that the pre@spect of real 
competition, while it induces general in- 
security, has changed the atmosphere in 
which journalists must operate. A 


long-standing neglect of staff. exploitation 
even, has begun to be corrected: the 
“war”, if it is permitted to continue, ma\ 
force newspapers to correct other deficien- 
cles. 


Not that it will be easy. Senior journalists 
seldom admit just how bad things are, but 
leading editors have been heard to say 
they might, given money and a commnt- 
ment to training, restore the profession to 
health -in a decade or so. 


This insider condemnation goes tar be- 
vond the common public complaints about 
newspapers: inaccuracy, unfairness, poor 
judgment, illiteracy ( in the language and 
in the subject under discussion), dis- 
honesty, refusal to correct mistakes (ex- 
cept in the most unobtrusive manner 
possible, and in language too obscure for 
comprehension), invasions of privacy. 
triviality, political bias. prurience. irre! 
evance, alienation from their readers and 
an excessive emphasis on politics. 








All these charges are at least partly true 
but thev are not unusual. Newspapers. in 
this country as elsewhere, are in the fore- 
front of the greatest technological revol- 
ution of this or any age. the explosive 
growth in the volume of available infor- 
mation. Besides. all newspapers have their 
virtues, and the best South Afncan news- 
papers are, at their best. a match for any 
provincial journalism in Britain or the 
United States. Certainly they deserve an 
extra dimension of respect for dogged 
courage. But newspapers are not so well 
judged by what they do (even if they do it 
consistently. which 1s rare) as by what they 
fail to do, and the first point to be made ts 
that South Africa does not have any news- 
paper of record. 


The consequences of this failure are sel- 
dom understood but they are pernicious. 


The principal democratic function of news- 
papers is to make available to society a 
reliable record of what is happening. not 
only in government. but at all levels of 
public life. and even (for example. in the 
abuse of children) in private affairs. To 
establish a public record it 1s necessary to 
test the worth of the information by plac- 
ing it in the public domain, where it may 
be refuted. modified, amended or con- 
firmed. The process is an informal version 
of what happens in our courts and in 
healthy democracies the newspapers are 
an indispensable part of the system. Any 
assertion published by one newspaper is 
immediately tested by others. or by read- 
ers, or by public figures: the question, if it 
IS an Important one, may be taken up by 
other publications to be thrashed out over 
a period of weeks or months until it is clear 
that the dispute has been substantially 
resolved. The final result is to put credible 
information before the public. 


South African newspapers do not perform 
this function. Their reporting is not com- 
plete, and they do not act as watchdogs for 
each other. If one newsp2per opens a new 
issue. most of its rivals. instead of trying to 
confirm its accuracy, try their best to 
ignore the matter in the belief that to 
acknowledge a “scoop” will strengthen a 
competitor. If the issue is of such a nature 
as to compel them to follow, they try to 
conceal the origin of the matter, usually 
behind fatuous phrases like “an English- 
language afternoon newspaper” or “the 
Sunday Press”. The concern ts not to tlu- 


minate the matter for the public, or to test 
the truth, but to deny credit to the rival, an 
attitude of pettiness that could exist only 
in an atmosphere of ersatz competition. 
Vanity replaces public interest. 


The readers, confused by a multiplicity of 
conflicting or unclear reports, put less and 
less faith in the newspapers and look else- 
where for credible information. Politicians 
and officials lie in wait. They have been 
quick to establish a claim that they, and 
they alone, possess “the truth”, and this 
notion has now become very widespread. 
“Official” versions of events now carry the 
most astonishing weight, even among edu- 
cated people, although it has been shown 
repeatedly (by the Cillie commission on 
the riots of 1976, for example) that the 
officials are generally uninformed, insen- 
sitive, or simply deceived about the nature 
of reality. 


Yet, to cite a personal example, I have 
been censured by the former Press Council 
for failing to submit to the Prisons Depart- 
ment for verification or comment the 
views expressed by Mrs Mana Slabbert, 
former wife of the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition and a noted authority on the 
prisons; more recently, in a matter still 
unresolved, Sasol has sought to have me 
censured for publishing comments made 
by Mr John Malcolmess, MP. The notion 
is growing that even MP’s must bow to the 
“official”, rather than the public, record. 


Underlying institutions such as the Press 
Council and the Media Council is the 
fallacious assumption that some officially 


sanctioned body can establish the public 
record, and then decide whether a news- 
paper has stvck to that record. The final 
Stage of inis process is illustrated by 
Pravda which, almost without embarrass- 
ment. shifts its line to fit the prevailing 
views of its political elite. South Africa’s 
notorious array of Press control laws is in- 
tended to achieve much the same result 
here, but we have brought much of our 
sorrow On our own heads. 


Other sad consequences have flowed from 
the failure to maintain a public record. 
Piovinciai government, having passed 
almost completely from the public eye, has 
lost its vitality and withered. An institution 
once seen as a counterweight to the over- 
weening power of the central government 
1s now bereft of public support, fighting 











for survival. Local government is not in 
much better shape, and court reporting - 
perhaps the best available window on so- 
ciety — has become something of a lost art. 
And at quite another level, the annual re- 
ports submitted to Parliament by govern- 
ment departments seldom find their way 
into print. 


I do not want to oversimplify. Declining 
public interest in government is a world- 
wide phenomenon - implving a failure of 
the Press everywhere. and a trivialisation 
of affairs by television - and in this country 
it has received a powerful additional im- 
petus from the domination of the political 
process by a single party. 


The malaise of the English newspaper in- 
dustry, however. goes far beyond public 
affairs. Not only does South Africa lack a 
newspaper of record; it also has no English 
newspaper that serves cultural needs as do 
The Observer and The Guardian. Humour 
is rare and wit rarer. Language, if we are 
lucky, may be correctly used. but hardly 
ever 1S it an instrument of fun and 
pleasure. Nor is any South African news- 
paper a forum for intellectual debate. The 
Star has a sturdy. small-town letters 
column, and makes conscious efforts to es- 
tablish and keep contact with its readers: 
The Sunday Times has in recent years pro- 
vided the only really intelligent analysis in 
English of political developments within 
the (Afrikaner-dominated) white political 
elite; the Sunday Express has specialised 
with some success in investigations, the 
most difficult and least rewarding brand of 
journalism. But none serves as an instru- 
ment to enrich the intellectual or cultura! 
life of the English community. Even in 
their own ranks, journalists have no Law- 
rence Gandar to write with provocative 
brilliance. no Joel Mervis to stir contro- 
versy with a combination of journalistic 
briliance and legal acumen. no Molly 
Reinhardt or Mary Morrison Webster 
There is not even an Anthony Delius to 
make politics funny. The best wit 1s 
gentle joke by Arnold Benjamin. or 

an ironical twist of argument from John 


Scott. or a neat headline by an anonymous 
sub-editor with a taste for puns. 


Blandness 1s pervasive. 

Some newspapers, trving to avoid the risk 
of seeking news. have made themselves 
adept at what 1s known in the trade as “file 
jobs” - a new fact. or a restatement of 


known tact. woven skilfully into previous 
published maternal. Controversy 1s 
handled in such a manner that (to plagiar- 
ise a British comment made in a different 
context) it will make no difference what- 
soever. 

Other newspapers have allowed the bal- 
ance of published material to shift steadily 
towards scandal (not another expose ex- 
clusively revealed!) or towards soit porn 
and Nationa! Inquirer stories. until no- 
body can remember which humpbacked 
dwarf raped which nun. The errant British 
vicar. once a gentle caricature of South 
African Sunday journalism. has been re- 
placed by salacious pictures and a less 
harmless brand of overseas copy. (The 
most striking feature of South African life 
to be observed by many visitors from 
abroad is not. oddly. our piety nor even 
our prudishness. but our daily dose ot 
prurience: it is often taken. rather un- 
fairly. to reflect the condition of the 
Calvinist subconscious. } 


South African editors are wont to say that 
no newspaper can make itself an instru- 
ment of serious political. cultural or intel- 
lectual discourse in this country: the 
population is too small. too poorly edu- 
cated, too divided by religion. language 
and race. A South African newspaper. so 
goes the argument, must publish across the 
entire spectrum of interests — a comfort- 
able conclusion which avoids the difficul- 
ties of choice and tends to encourage the 
excision of anvthing that might require 
great intellectual eftort. Newspapers drift 
slowly but steadily down-market along the 
course of least resistance. 


Two imperatives command the process: 
avoid offence. and find the common de- 
nominator. The results tend towards bland 
ineffectualitv in daily papers. and in Sun- 
day papers the famous formula: politics. 
sex and sport. (An echoing formula for 
pictures in the more staid newspapers 1s: 
dogs. kids and pretty girls. The thinking 1s 
the same. ) 


The common denomimator argument. 
ironically. 1s probably untrue. Market 
research suggests that the PWV area has 
about 300 000 households of a sophisti- 
cation to read a newspaper at least as good 
as the Daily Telegraph or the Christian 
Science Monitor. This 1s unconsciously ac- 
knowledged almost daily by the excessive 
use In many newspapers of British and 
American “lifters” to fill out the opimon 
and feature pages. Such intellectual con- 




















tent as Our Newspapers have 1s frequently 
contammed in learned articles about 
townplanning in the Midlands, or the 
emergence of Texas as a pivot of the New 
South. It’s better than nothing, but it has 
severe dangers (as the Canadians know 
only too well). 


\ newspaper is a closed system. Put some- 
thing in. and you must leave out some- 
thing else. Every graceful piece from The 
Guardian about the failures of the sewer- 
age system in Birmingham forces out a re- 
port on the failure of townplanning in 
Soweto or Mondeor. Every thundering at- 
tack from the New York Times on Presi- 
dent Reagan’s defence spending forces out 
an examination of the more relevant ques- 
tion Whether South Africa spends too 
great a part of its own gross domestic 
product on arms. Every foreign contri- 
pbution means a South African writer's 
developments restricted 


Worse. the excessiv2 use of “lifters” dis- 
torts entirely the reality which the news- 
paper seeks - or should seek - to portray 
More than 20 years have passed since 
Morns Broughton. distinguished editor of 
ne Cape Argus. wrote after his embit- 
tered reurement: “The South African 
reader does not realise that he 1s not 
getting a ‘South African’ viewpoint or ver- 
sion of events. His own view of what was 
happening in Germany before 1939. for 
example. was thus a British view and the 
post-war pictures presented to him of 
Korea, Palestine. Cyprus and Suez were 
drawn in Britain.” 


Broughton added a warning: “The some- 
times ludicrous results and astonishing 
contradictions between what he reads and 
what finally happens has led the South 
African to be sceptical and reserve judg- 


ment. 


Put bluntly. readers don’t believe what 
they read. And as a result. the govern- 
ment, the civil service mandarins, the 
SABC —- not to talk about informal instru- 
ments of communicauion among black 
people — have little difficulty in further 
damaging the credibility of English news- 
papers. This may by why the English intel- 
lectual elite. and usually other elites. have 
isolated themselves from the newspapers — 
they dont want to be seen keeping low 
company. 


There 1s some difficulty, | must confess, in 
knowing where the blame lies for the 
alienation ot English newspapers from the 
English intellectuals. Some time ago Pat- 
rick Cullinan suggested in a short-lived 
and pretentious arty magazine called The 
Bloody Horse that the Sunday Times was 
the sort of newspaper which English South 
Atrica deserved. Taking bim up on it, I re- 
torted that it was surely English South 
Atrica’s most important cultural artefact. 
and invited the contributors and readers of 


The Bloody Horse to join in the labour of 
fashioning The Sunday Times. 


None of them has responded; instead, they 
nave allowed their community’s most 
powerful mass medium to be pre-empted 
by Otto Krause. Andre du Toit, Hermann 
Giliomee. Willie Esterhuvse. Jan Lom- 
bard. Gernt Olivier and other cultural 
colonists. Whether English intellectuals, 
other than David Welsh and Harry 
Schwarz. have anything to say 1s uncertain; 
they certainly don't put themseives out to 
Sav it in the newspapers. So the political 
debate frequently degenerates into a mere 
jJuxtaposiuon of the views of ex-editors 
Martin Spring and Allister Sparks, a 
mindless pretence at even-handedness 
which avoids any need to make moral or 
political judgments. 


| am, of course. exaggerating. But not 
much. There is a gulf between the news- 
papers and the universities (indeed the 
whole intellectual community) and the im- 
plication is that the newspapers are not 
regarded as a proper or credible medium 
of communication with important audi- 
ences. Unhappily, the danger of appearing 
to keep low company by appearing amid 
the mistakes, gaucheries and poor judg- 
ments of the newspapers 1s all too often a 
real one. 


Here we come to the nub of the problem: 
the profession of journalism was allowed 
during the cartel years to decay until, quite 
simply. it fell apart in the middle and late 
Seventies. From the Sixties, journalists 
had found their living standards falling 


adily behind those of their peers, to the 
of humiliation. Journalists often 

and they could not entertain their intel- 
ual peers, their homes and famuihes 
ime increasingly shabby, and their self- 
spect plummeted even as the hostility of 








ety towards tnem increased. Scores lett 

- profession forever, and the survivors - 

\en less experienced and harder worked - 

suddled together to form an embittered 

n-group. O the isolation of night duts 

and the inherent abrasion of the profession 

s added an isolating sense of social fail- 

ire: the hardest thing Is to come down 1n 
OW orld 


Sub-editors, without whose skilled services 
newspaper can maintain anv kind of 
nsistent quality, became almost extinct 

le gutters, 11 seemed. were empty at last 

‘inancial and feature writers became so 

rure that the survivors found they could 

iouble., or even treble. their market value 

setting up as incependents. Middle- 
evel editorial executives. people who have 
nad a rounded experience in both journal- 
sm and in public affairs. were almost non- 
existent. and the few who remained were 

‘requently embittered. over-worked. and 

demoralised. They no longer talked of 

themselves as simply making bricks with- 
dut Straw but as stretching chewing gum. 
and “doing it with mirrors’. They knew 
what was wrong. they knew what could 
and should be done. and they felt them- 
selves powerless to affect conditions 
Burn-out was common. 


la 


One of the best known and most highly re- 
garded journalists in the country. contem- 
plating the condition of his own news- 
paper. wrote in an internal memorandum: 
“We have a large credibility gap Lack ot 
balance in our presenta ion applies from 
page to page and. only too often. to ind)- 
.dual stories the paramount exercise 
2 have to carry out is insisting to report- 
ers and subs on fair reporting and headiin- 
Ing We are missing too Many stories 
because of inadequate checks 
So much of the reporting was so poor (hat 
~ as | have found at various points in m\ 
career - the senior statf on the newspapers 
tended themselves to be sceptical of their 
reporters. so that true reports were often 
treated as dangerous. | cite a personal 
example in order to avoid the harm otf 
sing ing out Others: when I began to report 
on the Info scandal! trom Washington for 
the pan newspapers more than two 
sie before the SAAN ewspapers 
picked up the scent. I was s! landered by 
colleagues as an “instrument of the State 
department”. a phrase fed to them (and to 
Mr John Vorster and some of our diplo- 
matic corps) bv Dr Eschel Rhoodie’s dis- 


information machine. The Star chose to 
beheve the Information Department and 
to regard me as a har - “tendentious” was 
the word used at the time. I can cite other 
examples. but I am not without sy mpathy 
tor the sceptics. The old hands have been 
burned too often not to be wary of any re- 
porting except the innocuous: and when 1t 
comes to controversy. they would really 
prefer “lifters” trom London 


On the worst-hit newspapers. symptoins of 
counter-culture emerged. Clothing and 
personal appearance were cultivated to 
shock middle-class society and this served 
turther to isolate journalists trom the best 
sources of news. Fewer and fewer busi- 
nessmen. politicians, professional people. 
and even civil servants had much respect 
for the journalists they met: }unior military 
officers took to complaini ing that reporters 
were “too junior” to speak to them and to 
lecturing editors on the dress sense of their 
Statt 


Not that the journalists cared. Newsrooms 
became ferule ground for socialist theory. 
and indeed tor any theory claiming to ex- 
plain the failures of capitalism. of which 
the journalists themselves were evident 
vicims. In an atmosphere of militant 
umionism — were seen as a 
means of attacking “the Establishment” 
so that "nvestigatie” petontietn (which, 
properly done. requires the greatest self- 
discip! line and the most methodical work) 
displaced the democratic dissemination of 
information in the ambitions of most 
voung journalists. “Investigations . citing 
‘sources’. some of them untraceable. be- 
came the means of both pursuing personal 
vendettas and of satisfving the —— 
which brought young people Into nev 
papers in the first place - a deadly com 
bination 


These conditions I describe in generalised 
terms in order to avoid the damage that 
would be caused by citing specific 
examples: but the general picture is not tar 
oif the truth. In any event. every informed 
person in Johannesburg knows in rough 
outline what happened to newspapers dur 
ing that period. At the end of 30 vears of 
management by cartel. the profession was 
In ruins, and the job of reconstruction 
which lav ahead was immense. Many ot 
the traditions of reporting. and many of 
the skills. were lost: we lacked even the 
people to train the people that we lacked 








The breaking of the SAAN-Argus cartel came just in time. As it broke down. 
unleashing real competition and demanding real quality in order to survive, 
a new attitude gradually became evident. Conscious efforts were made to 
stabilise editorial staff and to foster the loyalty and professionalism that 
newspapers needed if they were to cure any of their other problems. 


Among the current generation of editors 
the training and acquisition of staff has. I 
make bold to say, become well-nigh an ob- 
session, and managements appear to be re- 
sponding in realistic terms. Conditions are 
improving quite rapidly, and journalists 
have fewer grounds for complaint than at 
any time In mv newspaper career. 


But we have a long. long way to go before 
we can hope to provide the English com- 
munity with a fully mature Press, one 
which will enable that community to play 
its full role in the political and cultural life 
of the country. Good journalism starts 
with good journalists. and to create a com- 
munity of good journalists 1s an expensive. 
long-term investment. 


f the “war” between Argus and SAAN 
persuades owners. managers and editors 
to make that investment, then long mav It 
continue! 
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BUTHELIZI CRITICIZES OPPONENTS AT MASS RALLY IN SOWETO 


Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 26 Nov 84 p 3 


[Text ] 


IT WAS “tactical foo- 
lishness”’ to start work- 
er action which simply 
would not succeed and 
which played into the 
hands of employers 
longing for an excuse 
to reduce staff. 

This warning came 
from Chief Gatsha Buthe- 
lezi, Chief Minister of 
KwaZulu and president 
of Inkatha, who ad- 
dressed a prayer meeting 
for Black unity at the Ja- 
bulani Amphitheatre in 
Soweto yesterday. 

“The whole country is 
in the grip of recession 
and there are a great 
many employers just 
waiting for an excuse to 
fire their Black work 
forces. Company aiter 
company was retrenching 
its staff,’’ Chief Buthelez: 
said. 


“JT am = not against 
strikes and stay-at-home 
calls; | am not against the 
use of consumer power to 
back up _ political de- 
mands. 

“TI am, however, op- 
posed to any tactics and 
strategies which are dic- 
tated to the masses by the 
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few and which are forced 
on the people by criminal 
acts of intimidation,” he 
said. 


Armed struggle 

There had been strife in 
the townships for months 
and a “great many people 
had died”. 

“Others have been bru- 
tally beaten up and yet 
others have lost every- 
thing they possess as their 
homes have been at- 
tacked and their property 
destroyed. 

“What have you the or- 
dinary people of South 
Africa gained to justify 
such a great price. Are 
you freer now than you 
were before,’ Chief Bu- 
thelezi asked. 

He said the ordinary 
people of the country re- 
jected the armed struggle 
because it simply would 
not work. 

“History has thrust 
upon us the necessity of 
bringing about radical 
change through nor -vio- 
lent means. History has 
thrust upon us the neces- 
sity of joining together in 
political unity to increase 
Black bargaining power.’ 


SOUTH AFRICA 
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Chief Buthelezi 9 said 
“he stood aghast at the 
extent to which some so 
called trade — unmronists 
strove in intrigue to do 
the dirty work of the 
South African Congress 
of Trade Unions (Sactu), 
to do the dirty work of the 
African National Con 
gress mission in exile”. 


Whites dependent 


He respected the role 
played by organisations in 
exile to heighten interna- 
tional awareness of apart- 
heid, “but we are. the 
ones right here who are 
left to face the lion in his 
den”. 

“Whites are totally de 
pendent on us and we do 
not need to kill them to 
bring about a change of 
government, he said. 

Apartheid had a “soft 
under belly” and was vul- 
nerable and every year 
which passed made it in- 
creasingly vulnerable 

“God created us to be 
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free and T and Inkatha say 
to you that one day we 
will be free... That day 
is coming because no 
power on earth will keep 
Black South = Africa 
shackled to apartheid for- 
ever,” Chief Buthelezi 
said. 

He said White autho- 
nities must stop interfer- 
ing in the Black political 
process ... The swoop 
against Black leaders in 
recent weeks had been ill- 
considered and detri- 
mental to the politics of 
negotiation. 


Great power 


“T tell the Government 
bluntly that unless they 
leave Black society to sort 
out its own priorities and 
elect its own Jeaders, thes 
will be faced with situa- 
tions in which South Afri- 
ca step by step will be 
taken further towards the 
ultimate police State”’. 

Referring to Inkatha, 
Chief Buthelezi said the 


movement had “risen to 
become a great power in 
the land”. 

“There is no place In 
hatha cannot go. Some 
have tried to make certain 
Black townships no-go 
areas for Inkatha. They 
have failed and will con- 
tinue to fail”. 

All “the forces of 
apartheid” had attempted 
make Inkatha confine its 
activities to KwaZulu 
Cabinet Miunisters had 
tried to “force Inkatha 
into the narrow mould of 
apartheid” and they too 
had failed, Chief Buthele- 
zi said. 

The South Athan 
Government would not 
be toppled overnight and 
those who thought they 
could easily make the 
country ungovernable 
were “vain in their stupi- 
dity”’ chief Buthelezi, told 
the 30 000 crowd. 

He rejected the “r- 
diculous quasi kind of in 
dependence” accepted by 
some homelands 
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SPREAD OF SACP PROPAGANDA HAILED 


London THE AFRICAN COMMUNIST in English No 99, 4th Quarter 1984 pp 11-14 


[Text ] 
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Not all the machinations of the security police have been able to prevent the 
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and stickers carrying the message of the Cominunist Party have made then 
appearance on the streets of towns and cities throu] Mt tlie tyVey 


Astickerissned for May Day read: “Workers! Oreanise! Unite! Fight! bor 
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all the continents the Communist parties and workers organisations hold 
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“ ‘ ' ! , ’ 
Niners are demanding a living wae. Chey are prepared to baek themyust 
demands with strike action. Dhey are sick and trred of working long hours 


under dangerous and dirty conditions for a miserable wave. 
“Pheminers are the backbone of the South African economy. Phemr sweat 
and labour has created South Atmiea’s wealth. Phey carn super profits forthe 
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mune owners. But the mine bosses are vreedy men. Black workers are 


amonest the most exploited workers uy South Adrica. 


wow the mummers are anerve Dhey krow thev deserve better pay and 
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COnGwIOnS. Phev are become Detter Oreanseca and uruted. Lhey want 


Pryghibaane Aetron,. 

Pherme bosses have arrowantiy dismnis sedthe workers demands, ba hact 
they are secking a testofstrenuth. Dhey fearthe miners growine POWET SO 
they want tocrush them belore they 


vet too strony. Belnmad the mine owners 


stands the Government, Already the mire bosses lave catled im them trends 
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“tris the duty ofall our workers, all our people, to stand by the miners. tts 
vf? OUI 
condiuons and win our freedom. Lf the mine bosses and Government 
succeed in defeating the miners it wall be a defeat for all workers and all 


OP pt essed PCcoj len.. 


only through working class solidarity and unity that we can impt 


“Phe South African Communist Party calls on all workers, all our people: 


“Stand by the miners! 

“Down with the mine bosses and the aparthend state! 
“Down with oppression and exploitation! 

‘Porward to people's power and a socialist South Africa!” 


: 


‘Communist Partvissued anumber ot leaflets during the campaign for 


1 1 
ic clections to the new Parliament. 


“Tooht the New’ Constitutton”. sard one leaflet. “A Call to all workers. 


Despite our protests in 1961, an apartheid republic was forced on us, Again 


this year, our racist rulers are foremmg us to accept what they call a ‘new 
coustitution. All democrats have condemned it. Tt must be resisted and 
vall our people, with all our means: 

he featlet points out that the Comimunust Party hvhts fora constitution 


which wives equal citizenship rmehts fos all an an undivided country 
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means of production will be owned by the people and where there will be no 
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* fntrencles the division ol wealth and poverty, privilege and deprivation, 
which makes up South Almean socicty now. 
* Sends workers to a lile of wage slavery, unemployment, landlessness, 


? 
potce brutality anc prison. 
Pf i 


“The rulers canpotrule in the same old way. The enemy has created the 
new constitution because them apartheid system is in serous trouble. They 
want to control our umited strugele agaist them, because this makes it 
ditheult for them to rule us. 

“The new consutution and the Bantustans is an attempt to divide our 
united front. We mustnotsubmit. Wemust resist and fight with greater unity 
and more determined mass action! 

“We call on all workers and al! democratic forces to: 

“Activate community organisations, Women’s, youth and cultural groups 
as PTROPLE’S ORGANISA PIONS. 


we } ] 1 
Promote (rade unions to take then 


rhtfal place amonystthe democrats 
fOrces, 


“BRinld a PEOPLES ENTELED FRON E! 


oe ‘ ' ] ' . 1 
Clrush apartheid, the President's Counce: and Bantustans. 
a > ] Pe - ( ¢ j ! \ | a 4 ’ 
POrward to a COP S Constitution and a Socaust South cAlvica.. 
Phe sticker reproduced below 1s today to be found on walls and lampposts 


allover South Afpiea 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


DANGERS OF ‘LEGAL MARXISM’ EXPLAINED 
London THE AFRICAN COMMUNIST in English No 99, 4th Quarter 1984 pp 75-81 
[Article by Ruth Nhere] 


[Text ] 


The current phase of the South African revolution is characterised by a rich 
variety of methods of struggle. Phe volume of ‘legal’ political work has 
increased dramatically. Phe new conditions have galvanised the radical 
intelligentsia into action, and there is literally a flood of publications being 
produced allover the country. While some of these writings are so “academic 
astoappearirrelevantto political reality, many are influencing sections of the 
mass movement, raising anumberol theoretical issues. Some ‘down to earth 
activists’ shy away from entering into these debates, pointing to the broad 
sweep ol mass actions as more deserving of their attention. However, 1 1s 
important that the ideological battlefield should not be surrendered by 
default. 
Lenin warned against those who declare that “every step of real movement 
Is more important than a dozen programmes”, pointing out that “to repeat 
these words ina period of theoretical disorder is like wishing mourners at a 
funeral raany happy returns of the day.”! Phe degree of ‘legal’ work taking 
place in a revoluuionary process depends both on the strength of the 
revolutionary forces and on the specific tactics being employed by the 
enemy. South Africa is not unique tn this, [n fact, in certain respects we lace a 
situation similar to that which confronted Lenin and his comrades in the 
Russia of the 1890s. 
ln Russia, the spread of Marxism was encompassing significant numbers 
of the intelligentsia. In 1894/5, in addition to illegal literature, a number of 
legal Marxist works began to be published. Censorship and the repressive 
nature of the state meant that these works had to be couched in indirect and 
metaphorical terms, which Lenin relerred to as ‘Aesopian language’. ‘Vhis 
. period of the ‘legal Marxists’ in Russia holds some tmportant lessons for us 


today . 
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workers themselves are the source for socialist ideas”. Phe author of these 
words would probably cail himself a Marxist or even a Leninist. Lie refers 
obliquely to Lenin im his article, arguing that Lenin’s ideas on economusm, 
written in 1903, were later revised by him. Infact, the successful course of the 
revolution in Russia depenced to a large extent on the correct appheation of 
Lenin's theoretical work on the need to lorm ‘the party of a new type’ as 
expounded in this very same text. 


Let ous then remind ourselves that Lenin underlined that. socialist 


consciousness cannot be built iri thee SpHere Fe tneted to the relations 


between employe and employee. ln Whats to be Done he demonstrated that 
“the sphere from which alone itis possible to obtain this knowledge is the 
sphere Ol rclavionships of all classes and strata to the state and VOVETHIMCHT, 
the sphere of relations between ail classes..." Thus the mecessity of a 


ial party. 


proletarian class po 

Another factor which Lenin stressed should be carefully considered by 
those inclined to the workerist approach is that economism can 
interests of the bourgeoisie. The ruling class is highly skilled in remaining 
unruffled by revolutionary rhetoric if it sees that its own mniterests are 
ulumately being promoted. Vhe separation of the trade union movement 
from the broad political struggle in South Africa would achieve just such a 
result. One would have thought these intellectuals had themselves done 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


CHIEF BUTHELEZI EXAMINED, INTERVIEWED 
Johannesburg FRONTLINE in English Vol 5 No 2 Dec 84 pp 25-30 
[Article by Denis Beckett] 


[Excerpt] 


OW, exactly, does one address the 

Chief Minister of Kwazulu. 

President of Inkatha, bereditary 
Prime Minister of the Zulu nation, etc? 

From the easy urban, perspective ot 
Johannesburg or even Durban this does not 
look too knotty a problem. Hereditary *itles 
seem a little otherwordly and unreal, in the 
first place, and homeland leacers do not fit 
into any especially elevated category of the 
mind either. If you were required to address 
one, well, you'd just address him like vou'd 
address anyone else, that’s all. Mavbe call 
him ‘‘Chief’’ or something. 

But the Johannesburg perspective is a 
very long way away from Ulundi. 

Sitting on one of the twenty or so lua 
urious easy-chairs in an Outer waiting room 
in the Chief Mi£nister’s suite, leafing 
through the conventional waiting-room 
literature — a hotel brochure, a magazine 
about industrial diamond production, 
another about interactive graphics in ca! 
tography — the thought dwells heavily 
upon the mind. 

**Chief’’? That’s out for a start. ‘“Chief”’ 
is what the assisiant sales managers at the 
Sunnyside Park on Friday afternoons cal! 
the waiter. 

Down here, the atmosphere 1s heavils 
with dignity. It’s in the air, and is hugel: 
fortified by the environment — huge, im 
posing government buildings, armed guards 
everywhere, electronic surveillance systems 
with intercoms and contro] panels looking 
like the cockpits of jet fighters. 

And the baas of this plaas; the central 
dominant figure around whom the entire 
executive structure revolves; 1s Chief The 


Honourab.e Doctor M.G. Buthelezi, Prince 
of Kwaphingangen!. Let’s tace it; one does 
not simply waitz gaily into the inner sanc- 
tum and say *‘Hi, Gatsha’’ 

In fact, around here one does not say that 
word at all, under any circumstances. In 
Jo’burg, it’s all very well, one refers to 
‘‘Gatsha’’ in the same way as One might 
refer to ‘‘PW" or ‘*Maggie’’. But down 
there, in the man’s own bailiwick. vou mind 
vour Ps and Qs. ‘‘Gatsha”’ is a pet name, 
the name which intimates and close relatives 
are entitled to use. Buthelezi never even 
uses it himself. He invariably signs himself 
‘*Mangosuthu G Buthelezi’’, not least when 
firing off long and angry letters to the 
editors of those newspapers which have 
committed the offence of using the word 
‘*Gatsha’’ in a headline. 

But here, around Ulundi, one doesn’t 
talk of ‘*‘Mangosuthu”’ either. One talks of 
‘*Chief Minister’, and that’s about it. One 
talks in hushed and reverential tones too. It 
is amusing, in fact, to see people who when 
in Joburg will ‘“*Gatsha’’ along with the best 
of them, now suddenly adopting a com- 
pletely different tone of voice and referring 
respectfully to ‘‘Chief Minister’’. Practical- 
ly the only optional extra is the possibility 
of employing a ‘‘the’’. Whites tend to say 
‘‘The Chief Minister’’, when talking in the 
third person. Blacks, talking English, usual- 
ly drop the ‘*The’’ 

But this does not entirely help one with 
the question of what form of address to use 
in the second person. ‘‘Chief Minister’’ 
seems a possibility, but a little obsequious 
somehow: ‘‘Yes, Chief Minister, No, Chief 


f 


Minister, three bags full Chief Minister’’ 





Thrown into temporary confusion as 
Buthelezi cordially comes to his office 
door to greet me, I then settle for a pallid 
**Sir’’. Later, long after leaving him and his 
entourage, | am informed that this is not 
the done thing, and that the whites around 
the place tend to say things like ‘‘your ex- 
cellency’’ or ‘‘ your honour’ 

Later yet, the answer is revealed. Shenge! 

A delightful young KwaZulu government 
guide explains. When you’re addressing a 
Buthelezi — any Buthelezi as !ong as he is 
somewhat older than you are and male — 
you can’t do better than call him Shenge. 
And when you’re addressing this particular 
Buthelezi, above all, you should Shenge 
away for all you’re worth. Shenge 1s the 
principal Buthelezi praise-name. Chief Gat- 
sha Buthelezi, as the principal Buthelezi, 
has dozens or hundreds of other praise 
names as well. These are all optional and 
One can use all or any of them at will. But 
Shenge is the real thing. When you’re talk- 
ing to him, moreover, you need say nothing 
at all other than Shenge. That covers 
everything, the Yes Sir, the No Sir, and 


Trigger Issues 


O interview Chief Buthelezi is nota 

restful task. He’s affable, all right, no 

problem there. None of the heavy 
distance which politicians — particularly 
politicians who are in power — so Often 
seem to feel makes them look distinguished. 
Nor the coldness which others of their ilk 
consider the obligatory attitude to jour- 
nalists. Nor that infuriating tight-lipped 
treatment, the barest, most formal, answer 
to each question and_ stony silence 
thereafter, which is a characteristic of in- 
secure businessmen as well as politicians. 
No, Buthelezi is all smiles. 

His greeting is hearty. He gestures to a 
coffee table. The office is small and homely 
by ministerial standards. It is also 
remarkably cluttered — so cluttered that it 
must be murderous trying to work at the 
desk. 

Tea is a gracious, elegant affair, with 
unusually classy cutlery and crockery — 
even silver serviette rings, and sandwiches 
with cheese cut into heart shapes. The lot. 

The atmosphere is right, alright. It’s just 
that the Chief Minister has a disconcerting 
habit of flying off the handle whenever 
taboo subjects come up. 

We start off with a lot of happily shared 
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everything inbetween. Evidently this is a 
highly convenient arrangement, since your 
average Zulu is too overawed when speak- 
ing to The Hon MG to say anything else 
anyhow. 

I ask the informative Ms Nxele whether | 
can actually address a letter ‘‘Dear 
Shenge’’? No, I am informed, you don’t 
start a letter to an Archbishop ‘‘Dear Your 
Grace’’. You just say ‘‘Your Grace’’. 
Similarly I am merely to say ‘‘Shenge!”’ 
And then if | really want to do it with class I 
must sign off ‘‘Ndabezitha!’’ This is the 
other main praise name, the royal one. In 
Buthelezi’s case it comes from his mother’s 
side. Any prince of the royal clan can and 
should be addressed as ‘‘Ndabezitha’’, and 
according to Ms Nxele, the custom remains 
and is quite as strong in Johannesburg or 
anywhere else as in Ulundi. No matter how 
wealthy and prosperous you may be, and 
not matter how humble he, you Ndabezitha 
a prince, and mind your manners in his 
company, and that’s that. @ 


ground. A shared animosity to apartheid; a 
shared disdain for romantic revolutionaries 
who talk in their cosy cliques of pure 
change and decry the impurity of those who 
actually achieve any change. A_ shared 
despair of the self-proclaimed liberals 
whose disgust of apartheid, loudly express- 
ed when in appropriate company, is exceed- 
ed only by their determination to avoid 
democracy. 


Bs given a lecture at Natal University 
the previous day. I told Buthelezi of a ques- 
tioner who had stood up afterwards wan- 
ting to know why I was so bothered about 
finding a form of change in which the 
whites would acquiesce. White opinions 
didn’t matter, she had said in effect. 
Change was being wrought by the power of 
the people, etc. Buthelezi spread his arms 
and shook his head eloquently: ‘‘What can 
you do? The only medicine which can work 
in South Africa is medicine the political 
stomachs of the whites can take. These peo- 
ple in their dreamworld, trying to live down 
their guilt . . . chey do no good at all, they 
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just soothe their consciences... 

Yes, indeed, much common ground. 

But the atmosphere is unstable somehow. 
There are these triggers, which lead to sud- 
den flare-ups, inducing disquiet on the part 
of a visitor of nervous disposition. How far 
can one go? This man is the next thing to 
God, in the eves of practically everyone ina 
one hundred mile radius. The thinness of 
his skin is legendary. It would be 
humiliating to be frog-marched out of 
town. 

In any case, harsh words are awkward. 
One is eccustomed to the smooth veneer ot 
modern social intercourse, where strong 
feelings are kept hidden and the pattern 
is to shaft people silently behind their back 
rather than shout at them where they can 
hear you and see vou. 

Properly considered, Buthelezi’s way is 
clearly the preferable, and no-one would 
ever accuse him of behind-the-back opera- 
tions or of failing to speak his mind. 

Yet the direct approach, as he practices 
it, iS apt to come across a touch alarming. 

Triggers number 1, 2 and 3 inclusive 
come in respect of Inkatha. Inkatha’s of- 
ficial membership figures have leapt 
astronomically. A mere four years ago, 
which was only five years after Buthelezi 
had re-started the Cultural Liberation 
Movement which had enjoved a brief 
flowering under his royal uncle half a cen- 
tury earlier — the proclaimed membership 
figure was 250 000. Then suddenly it was 
300 000, then 350 GOO, then 700 000. Now it 
is over 900 000. Numerically, that absolute- 
ly dwarfs any political party South Africa 
has ever known. Yet there are questions, 
very common questions. I[t is trequentls 
alleged, for instance, that many a member 
is amember solely in that his name appears 
on a list, sometimes without his active sup- 
port and perhaps even sometimes without 
his conscious knowledge. It is heard too 
that some members are there reluctantly, 
and because the prospects of advancement 
within the KwaZulu government service do 
not otherwise look rosy. And it is heard 
also that Inkatha, although it shortly after 
its re-birth changed its official identity from 
a ‘‘Zulu’’ Cultural Liberation Organisation 
to a ‘‘National’’ one, has littl currency 
outside the limits of what is now officially 
Zulu territory. 

The President of Inkatha does not take 
kindly to having this kind of issue raised in 
his hearing. 





‘*M-mbers renew their membership each 
year. But it is like the case of a church. 
There are many people who are not careful 
about paying their church dues every 
month, but I wouldn’t say that thev are 
therefore not Christians, or not members of 
the church.’”’ 


Ane enforced membership? ‘‘That is an 
insult. An insult. I will not have faeces 
flung at my face. | have had this over and 
over again. Why must I waste time answer- 
ing this rubbish? | would rather do other 
things. Here in my office, here in my im- 
mediate staff, there are people who are not 
members of Inkatha. They can choose. I do 


not force them. Nobody forces them. 
Nobody hounds them.”’ 
And isn’t Inkatha essentially Zulu? 


‘*That is an insult. You don’t say that of the 

PFP. You don’t ask whether it is essentially 
Jewish. Why is it pertinent to us? It is 
because we are black. It ts an attempt to 
denigrate me and Inkatha. I don’t deny that 
I am a Leader here; I am a leader by birth 
and a leader by democracy; but my commit- 
ment is not Zulu, it is national. My conver- 
sation with Jimmy Kruger stands. As early 
as 1977 he was concerned about the number 
of non-Zulus in Inkatha. He told me I had 
to confine Inkatha to Zulus. | toid him that 
as long as he let non-Afrikaners into the 
Naticnal Party | would welcome non-Zulus 
in Inkatha. I stood up to a minister of state. 
This matter is part of the strategy to vilify 
me.’”’ 


Given the tone of these replies, it seems 
unwise to proceed immediately to further 
friction points, such as the question of the 
implications of Buthelezi and Inkatha’s 
participation in the homeland structure. 
Conversation returns to safer ground. But 
these other issues must be raised. They 
ought to be legitimate subjects of discus- 
sion. They are of course precisely what the 
vast majority of black criticism of Inkatha 
involves. Eventually we return to the ques- 
tion of participation, and the alleged 
‘‘legitimisation’’ of the homeland system 
which it involves. Immediately, the 
temperature rises again by several degrees. 

‘*This is a racist thing, it is done because I 
am black. You don’t accuse Helen Suzman 
of selling out by participating in a white 
parliament. The people who level this ac- 
cusation at me are politically illiterate. They 








travel in black taxis, they live in black 
townships. 

‘*Do they expect me to abandon my peo- 
ple? | raherited duties to the Buthelezis and 
io the Zulu nation. I am not some township 
trader or ambitious school inspector. | am a 
hereditary chief. I never campaigned to be 
Chief Minister. | hold that position by in- 
heritance and by the unanimous decision of 
the Zulu peonle. KwaZulu is a place of 
history, if 1s not something created by the 
government like a township. | opposed the 
bantu Authorities Act more than anvone 
When KwaZulu had to accept it ordinary 
people begged me to stay at the helm. | ac- 
cepted my responsibilities to the Zulu na- 
tion. I did 1! in order to block the consum- 
mation of the policy. I did it to stop 
KwaZulu becoming independent. The 
press’s attitude to this has sickened me. 
People who have not abandoned a single 
one of their many privileges in empathy 
with us attack me for using the system. 
What cheek this 1s.’’ 


W.:: an even keel again having been 


for to leave. Buthelezi 


restored, time comes 
rises and sees me to the ante-room. 


In jail for 
a joke 


CONTINUED 

‘‘Unless you don’t like my story” I say. 

‘‘That doesn’t matter. I still speak to 
people who have written stories [ did not 
like.”’ 

By now we are at the door. Buthelezi is 
opening it and his aides are in earshot. But 
this touches on an important issue — 
Buthelezi’s abnormal sensitivity. Many 


believe he limits his own impact by respon- 
ding with excessive heat to anything which 


may be construed as personai criticism. 


[ronically, there is a way in which this 
specifically sets back the cause he serves. t 
has the effect on some white people of fur- 
ther frightening them about ‘“‘black rule’, 
and gives then another arrow in their ar- 
mourv of reasons for preserving apartheid. 
‘See, they want hero-worship. If they get in 
power you can be thrown into jail tora joke 


in a bar 


Ti. implication is that this is a peculiarly 
third world, or African, habit. In tact, that 
is hardly true. I recall a story I was told 
after | had written something critical about 
Lucas Mangope. One of his henchmen, a 
white one, set Out to put me in my place. 
With much pain and many drafts he pro- 
duced a blistering letter, which he proudly 
showed to Mangope. Mangope read the 
first few lines, then lightly tossed it in the 
wastebin and told his irate champion to ac- 
quire a sense of humour. 

Yet it is true enough that the dignity of 
the Leader is a more fragile, more 
dangerous thing generally in Africa than it 
is in the stable democracies. In Britain you 
can buy toilet roll holders modelled as Mag- 
gie Thatcher’s face, with thg reel in the 
mouth. In Zimbabwe you don’t even dare 
draw a cartoon ot Mugabe. It is this kind of 
thing which does a lot to put white people 
(and others) off the idea of change. 

There we are at the door. I have been 
wanting to raise this. It is now or never 
And he has just given me a perfect cue. 

‘I'm glad to hear it,’”’ I say, ‘particularly 
since there is, as I’m sure you know, a belief 
that you are very sensitive to criticism . . .”’ 

Buthelezi promptly hits the roof. 
‘*What!! Why? This bullshit. Why do they 
say this bullshit!? Why must I let them get 
away with bullshit? They think it’s because 
they’re white. I do not object to criticism, | 
will not object to criticim. I only object to 
vilification. They vilifv me.’’ 

The courtiers are looking on scandalised 
and i am willy nilly recalling the fate of a 
namesake of mine, of whom a careless king 
had once requested riddance. That king’s 
courtiers took him more literally than he in 
tended and although I know that grievous 
bodily harm is in no way here a possibility, 
the parallel does not enhance my peace of 
mind. 

Buthelezi’s rage subsided. I said, lightly: 
‘You'd better tell these chaps it’s not me 
you're mad at,’’ (It actually was, of course, 
as | had raised what ‘‘they’’ said, but 
Buthelezi nad preserved the facade by rail- 
ing against ‘‘them’’), 

Buthelezi had picked up a length of telex 
copy. Looking at it, he said quietly: ‘‘Why? 
You don’t imagine it would make any dit- 
ference to them, do you? You and I could 
argue, and your treatment here would not 
be different.”’ 

Then he looked up and directly at me 
“Or do you think it would be? Do you?”’ 








"IT can not be frightened" 


HIcF Buthelezi speaks out frankly 

On issues ranging from corruption 

to political strategy and from 
Nlandela to Matanzima, giving inside in- 
formation on controversies which have so 
jar been unknown to the public. 

KwaZulu has a reputation for being 
particularly free of graft and corruption. 
Is this so, and is it because you have 
taken a very firm stand on tne issue or 
what? 

We don’t even know that word, graft. 
I only hear about it. I’m not doing what 
I’m doing for what I can get. My duties 
are inherited, my duties are to my people. 
We have had complaints about pensions. 
We have found wrongs and frauds, inside 
jobs. Not only Africans in our administ- 
ration have been involved. We try to 
eradicate it wherever we find it. I try to 
set a good example. I have no business. I 
have no farms. This is not the Transkei, I 
own no shares, or interest in companies 
which compete for government contracts. 
Graft is not a problem in KwaZulu, not 
yet. When I’m not here any longer, I 
don’t know what will happen. 

What exactly is the root cause of your 
big fall-out with the ANC? 

Are you pretending? Yes, you must be 
pretending. You know it, that they are 
jealous of my power. They want to be the 
sole authentic representatives. All along, 
until 1979, they wanted mez. Tambo and 
the others, they always distinguished 
between me and the others who were in 
homelands for other reasons. Then they 
wanted me to operate undercover. I could 
not do that, and | can not reconcile our 
different approaches to the use of 
violence. 

I have often heard vou quoting letters 
from Nelson Mandela, which show him to 
hold vou in high regard, and lately it has 
struck me that those letters are getting a 
bit old now... 

Why do you say that? You are not 
talking of a pair of teenage lovers, who 
can do somersaults between Monday and 
Tuesday. It is irrelevant that they are old. 
I do not need to use his name. When his 
daughter was beaten up recently I sent 
him a telegram, but I do not make capital 
of it. 


Is is true that the current troubles in 
Lamontville are related tc incorporation 
into AwaZulu? 

No, they asked to be incorporated, 
they wanted it. The trouble is to do with 
rents. This burning of buses etcetera. . . it 
is al! orchestrated. It has nothing to do 
with me. The ANC is sending money to 
SAAWU. 

Do you not risk inflaming feeling by 
going to speak there? 

They have asked me to. They have 
called on me. And I am a Zulu, do not 
forget that. I can not be frightened. 

Is it true that Inkatha support in 
Soweto ts very limited? 

Why do you isolate Soweto? Do not 
separate Soweto trom South Africa. 1 will 
not do that. Why the importance of 
Soweto”? 

| wil! concede that if solidarity was all 
that I wanted it to be, I would not be 
burning the candle so much. 

People say that Inkatha is mobilised. 
They say why do we not take action. 
They forget that I was in the ANC. I have 
seen sporadic action fail. Black unity 1s 
still to be worked for 

Recently vou seem to have been quite 
silent regarding blacks using consumer 
power, and extension into the trade 
union movement, both of which I seem 
to recall were matters to which you refer- 
red frequently in the past 

| have always said that blacks must use 
consumer power and { still say it. Re- 
member that the Fattis & Monis boycott 
succeeded because Inkatha participated. 
We boycotted white bread and brought 
the price down. There is more potential 
to use that weapon. | have never talked of 
Inkatna forming trade unions. Our consti- 
tution, which is modelled on UNIP in 
Zambia, provides for us to do so. But we 
have not urged trade unions to affiliate. 
We have not actively urged them. The 
unions need to put their own house in 
order. Some people try to poach mem- 
bers for unions, we do not. 

[ should mention that I am well aware 
that whites in some unions, Fosatu 
unions, are brewing dissension. They try 
to stop the workers from having anything 
to do with Inkathe. But the workers at 











Richard’s Bay called on me, they de- 
manded my presence to launch a Fosatu 
branch there. We know that certain func- 
tionaries in these organisations, especially 
those who are not Africans, have been got 
at by the ANC external mission. 

To what extent does Inkatha generate 
its own funds? 

Almost totally. The only money we 
have had from abroad was when we were 
publishing The Nation, and over the 
citizenship issue. 

What do you have to show by way of 
practical development achievements? 

We have an Office of Development. We 
encourage people to work on a basis of 
self-help and seif-reliance. Of course, we 
have a problem in terms of resources. 
There are too many people. More are re- 
settled with us. I had a letter yesterday 
from KwaNgema asking me to refuse to 
take the people who are being resettled 
from there. I cannot refuse, that is some- 
thing people do not understand. All the 
farms which were brought by the S.A. 
government for consolidation have never 
been handed to us. They are le...:d to 
white farmers. South Africa cun take 
pecple and dump them there, we have 
no control. A lot of balderdash is written 
by people who say we collaborate with 
resettlement, but that land is under their 
control, the South African government’s 


control. 
They penalise us too. They punish us 


for not taking Independence. The money 
goes to those who have done what they 
want (i.e. taken independence.) We are 
made to feel the consequences of our 
stand. 

There is a@ school of thought which 
maintains that once all the other home- 
lands have accepted independence, Kwa- 
Zulu will too. 

They do not know the Zulus. 

You must feel disappointed at the fact 
that four homelands have accepted 
independence. 

Certainly. In September 1973 when 
we met in Umtata, we all agreed not to 
take independence. At that time there 
were rumours about Matanzima, rumours 
that he might be flirting with independ- 
ence. The issue was’ so sensitive that 
Mangope made all our aides leave the 
room. When we were alone we taxed 
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Matanzima. He denied. And denied again. 
A few months later came the announce- 
ment, Transkei was to accept independ- 
ence. At that meeting, Mangope was the 
fiercest of all in challenging Matanzima, 
he was the most firm and insistent. 
Socen after Transkei, he took it too. 

The S.A. Black Alliance was formed 
with quite a lot of fanfare, but now we 
hardly hear of it. What is its situation? 

It still exists. We have Mabuza (Chief 
Minister of KwaNgwane) and Chinsamy 
(leader of the Reform Party) but Mabuza 
has been much involved with the land 
commission lately and has had his time 
cut out. The Labour Party left when they 
sold out (i.e. agreed to participate in the 
new Constitution.) Dikwanetla (the ruling 
party of QwaQwa) also left. I could never 
understand Mopeli (the Chief Minister of 
QwaQwa). We never got on. He left, 
saying his party could not afford the 
R1 000 subscription fee. I was not sur- 
prised. Once he had crossed swords with 
me right in front of the Prime Minister, 
Vorster. I had objected to a certain 
phrase in a communique we were issuing 
after a meeting. He blurted out that [ 
should not object, as I was only one 
person. The Prime Minister had that 
phrase deleted anyway. 

Another time, all of us were meeting 
in Cape Town. We were caucussing before 
meeting the Prime Minister the next day. 
Then Mopeli wanted to go to bed at 10 
o’clock. I said we had come a long way, 
and should prepare ourselves further. He 
took offence. 

What has happened to the committee 
set up to explore the prospects of fede- 
ration, and how does it relate to SABA? 

It is still on the rails, as far as I know. 
At first, while we had SABA, we didn’t 
see why we should multiply structures. 
They (other homelands) had asked to 
send people to SABA as observers, but 
then they never turned up, except for 
Lebowa, which finally sent the Minister 


of Education. 
Then Matanzima became interested in 


the federal discussions, he wanted urgent 
involvement. We had nothing to do with 
each other ever since he opted for in- 
dependence, but then he sent his people 
to teil us of his interest in this arrange- 
ment. | didn’t know whether to see him. 
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Then I thought, well, I see the Prime 
Minister, if I can see him [ can see any- 
one. 

In his messages Matanzima was speak- 
ing of himself as a South African, which 
pleasantly surprised me. He wanted a 
meeting in Umtata, I wanted it in 
Soweto, then he said that he was a Head 
of State, he couldn’t be going up there. 
Then my feeling was that we should not 
have this big indaba unless he could 
persuade his brothers in the independence 
league to come in as well. But that did 
not work. Mangope, the other one who 
matters, sees himself as home and dry 
economically now. Then we settled on 
Tongaat. I flew there, he flew there, and 
we talked. 
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NEW INKATHA YOUTH LEADER ON SEARCH FOR BLACK UNITY 
Ulundi CLARION CALL in English Oct/Nov 84 p 23 


[Text ] 





NtR KETDH Musa Zondi has been ap- 
potnted the new chairman of the In- 
Katha Youth Brigade. 

Mr Zondt took over the role at the 
Inkatha Youth Brigade’s annual con- 
terence in August which was attended 
by more than 15 OO) delegates and 
nembers trom [nkatha’s 2 013 bran- 


ie iS Well equipped to handle his 
role as he has been on the move- 
ments executive tor some time and 
works aS head of the Youth Attairs 
Division ot the KwaZulu Govern- 
ments Bureau of Community De- 
elopment 

in aninterview with Clarion Call Mr 
/ondi spoke about his views on the 
challenges facing the Youth Brigade 
Which now numbers more than 350 000 
patd up members. Inkatha’s total 
nembership is nearing the mullion 
mark. 

tre Said the striking thing about In- 


KALI 


s youth members was that they 
eC realistic, 
lhey have jomed us because they 
Santan organisation that can stand the 
toftime,” he said. 
[hey know what has happened to 
well Meaning organisations and 
aders of the past... they are in 
ODHVION | 
“Inkatha youth want sound feades 
ship that does not thrive on political 
gimmickry.” 


Mr Zondi emphasised that he accep- 
ted the position realising that young 
people today were “generally im- 
patient, easily provoked and had little 
or no respect tor people or organisa- 
tions advocating negotiation as a stra 
tegy to bring about change... ° 

The Youth Brigade of Inkatha was 
comprised of people equal to those in 
other organisations but they had joined 
Inkatha in) particular because they 
hoped to play a part in peacetul change 
in the country. 

Like all the youth of South Africa 
they got angry about certain situat- 
ions, despondent about others and 
Were impatient most of the time. 

“With the advent of the new con- 
stitution, for example, we are angry,” 
he said. 

“We see it as an attempt by the 
South Atrican Government to. en- 
trench classical apartheid. 

“We view the Coloureds and In- 
dians who have been lured into the 
tri-ccameral Parliament as holding 
hands with the oppressors... 

“Our youth are so angry about this 
that they have asked the movement to 
consider calling for a boycott of the 
businesses of those who participated 
in the elections.” 

Mr Zondi said that because Inkatha 
did not believe in “failing strategies” 
research was being conducted before 
any boycott was advocated. 
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He added that there were many chal- 
lenges facing Inkatha’s youth and the 
most important was trying to do some- 
thing about the “‘tragedy”’ of Black dis- 
unity. 

‘This division is a real enemy facing 
South Africa’s Blacks... 

“The mud-slinging that goes on bet-, 
ween Black organisations and between 
Black leaders constitutes a serious set- 
back to our struggle for liberation.” 

Mr Zondi said it was time people and 
Organisations realised that personal 
differences should be put aside. 

“... It is the struggle for liberation 
itself that is important,” he stressed. 

He said Inkatha’s youth rally totally 
supported the President’s view that 
the struggle for liberation needed a 
multi-strategy approach whereby each 
organisation played its own vital role 
in an atmosphere of unity. 

‘There is no substitute for unity... 
we will get nowhere without it... "’ 

Mr Zondi said he would use his term 
of office to ‘“‘exhaust every possibil- 
ity’’ to campaign for Black unity. 
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This is the key to the attainment of 
our freedom.”’ 

The youth members would also be- 
come involved in our community 
problems. 

‘We will be engaged in social recon- 
struction programmes to alleviate suf- 
fering and to fight poverty, ignorance 
and disease... 

‘Where there are no community 
vegetable gardens, Inkatha’s youth 
will help establish them... 

‘Malnutrition is as much of a prob- 
lem to us as Is our political oppression. 

‘We will clean up our areas of litter 
that abounds and we will drive home a 
point that come liberation, these areas 
will not miraculously be cleaned up if 
we don’t start doing itourselves now.”’ 

Among its many projects the youth 
would also clean up and protect spring 
water in an attempt to eradicate epi- 
demics of cholera and typhoid. 

‘| say that the youth of Inkatha are 
as good as any organisation... in In- 
katha they have found a home where 
young and old march together to achi- 
eve victory.” 











KING GOODWILL ON PAST, FUTURE OF BLACKS 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Ulundi CLARION CALL in English Oct/Nov 84 p 24 


[Text ] 


IN a series of ceremonies recently heid 
to celebrate the founding of the Zulu 
nation by King Shaka, hundreds of 
thousands of people converged on 
venues throughout KwaZuly, Natal 
and the rransvaal. 

In an address in Durban, His Ma- 
jesty King Goodwill Zwelithini ka 
Bhekuzulu, King of the Zulus, said 
they had gathered to rejoice in King 
Shaka’s memory. 

As a direct descendent of King 
Shaka he was deeply aware of the 
Black brotherhood which made every 
African in South Afnca brother or sis- 
ter to every other African. 

‘In our Blackness we should always 
be aware that the different cultural 
groups in this country have, since anti- 
quity, shared more in common with 
each other than they have ever differed 
with each other,”’ he said. 

“Being Zulu, or Pedi, or Shangaan 
or Tswana or Sotho or Xhosa simply 
makes us different expressions of the 
same fundemental Blackness which 
has drawn us together as people so 
distinct from other cultural 
groups.’ 

King Goodwill said that he believed 
that “‘somewhere in the great distant 
past’ al! their paths were directed to- 
wards being in South Africa. 

It was ‘‘a great march of history di- 
recting us one and all to a common 
destiny...” ° 


Being Zulu was being Black and to 
all who were Black, every: one of the 
country’s illustrious historical figures 
should be remembered and com- 
memorated. 

very Black, Zulu and non-Zulu 
was entitled to rejoice in the remem- 
brance of King Shaka. 

“In the great future which awaits us 
we will not only take pnde in our own 
individual cultures but we will also 
take pride both in others as they re- 
joice in their cultures and in the things 
we Can Share together across cultural 
differences,” he said. 

“Culture is not a fence which divid- 
es people, culture is a bridge which 
spans differences between man and 
man and between woman and 
woman.” 

Welcoming White guests to the 
function King Goodwill said it was in 
Durban that King Shaka permitted the 
settlement of Whites and befnended 
them. ; 

He thought it was remarkable that in 
the long and sometimes bitter history 
of South Africa, on no single occasion 
was Durban ever besieged by Zulu 
armies. 

“There is no history of warfare bet- 
ween Whites in Durban and the great 
Zulu nation, whose sovereign domains 
included Durban,” he said. 

‘The Boers put Durban under siege, 
not Zulus. In the days when King 
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Shaka mustered 20, 40, 60 thousand 
troops whenever he chose to do so, the 
expulsion of Whites from Durban 
would have been a minor matter. 

‘“He welcomed Whites and permit- 
ted them to settle around the Bay of 
Durban. I welcome the Whites who are 
here today as our fellow South Afri- 
cans..." 

The King continued: ‘‘Our Zuluness 
today is the greatest tribute that we can 
possibly pay to King Shaka... there is 
in us the valour, the insight and the 
Statesmanship which has led us to be a 
bastion of strength in the Black strug- 
gle for liberation. 

The events which King Shaka set 
in motion did not end when he died... I 
can tell you thai the greatness of our 
Zulu past lives on into today and we 
will survive into tommorow to con- 
tinue shaping history and to make this 
sub-continent a place where all will be 
free.”’ 

Zulu South Africans had a precious 
heritage to carry into the new South 
Afnca for which they were strugg- 
ling... nothing would persuade them to 
abandon their heritage and to feel 
ashamed of their past. 
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However, there were some bent 
upon betraying their heritage. 

“They are like witches, preying on 
our humanness, preying on our Zulu- 
ness, preying on our stature as people, 
belittling our past and making us 
ashamed of our present,” he said. 

‘They can only be described m the 
language we use when we talk of with 
disgust about the ugliness of witch- 
craft... . 

‘| am referring to those who try to 
create clashes between Zulu people 
and our commitment as Black South 
Africans in the struggle for liberation. 

“It is only when witchcraft enters 
that healthy and brotherly competi- 
tiveness turns to. betrayal and 
meanness... . 

‘Politics should not divide us. We 
should stand shoulder to shoulder with 
each other striving after the same 
things, even if we dispute amongst 
each other the best way of achieving 
our ends... we should compete in 
brotherly love to serve the nation.” 

Those who hoped to build a future by 
destroying the past would fail, he said. 

Those who venerated the past and 
carried into the future the great corner- 
stones of the past to place in the found- 
ations of the future would succeed. 





RSA STRIKE LAWS CRITICIZED ON RADIO 


Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 3 Dec 84 p 12 


[Text ] 
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SOUTH African law per- 
taining to strikes and the 
worker’s right to. strike 
came in for some criticism 
in the radio programme 
broadcast on Saturday 
night 

An industrial relations 
consultant, Mr Eddie Ni- 
cholson, said the fact that 
employers have the right 
to fire strikers after they 
have followed the legal 
procedures required for a 
strike, made the South 
African industrial _ re- 
lations procedure suspect. 

He added that the sys- 
tem’s credibility had to be 
questioned if in spite of 
following procedure, the 
consequences of _ the 
strike action may result in 
firing just as it would in 
an illegal strike. 

Unions, he said, would 
then be justified in ques- 


tioning why they should 
go through the long list of 
requirements for a legal 
strike when the same end 
effect would be achieved 
if a strike was illegal. 

Speaking on the same 
programme, the Profes- 
sor of Law at the Univer- 
sity of the Orange Free 
State, Professor Jimmy 
Claasens, said without the 
freedom to strike without 
being fired, there could 
be no equilibrium in in- 
dustrial relations. 


The acting general sec- 
retary of the Trades 
Union Council of South 
Afnca, Mrs Ruth Imrie. 
said Tucsa, which rep- 
resents 400000 union 
members, had taken a 
policy decision to oppose 
the retention of the com- 
mon law nght to fire strik- 
ers. — Sapa. 
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DE KOCK; AUSTERITY MEASURES HELPING ECONOMY 
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austerity package, includ- 


come we must expect a 
downswing in the domes 
tic economy and an acce- 
larating rate of inflation. 
But if we stick to Our guns 
we will eventually reap 
the benefits first in the 
current account surplus, 
then an appreciating rand 
and-later a lower rate of 
inflation.” 

Dr De Kock said the 


main reason why the In 
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[Text] SOUTH African aus- ing an increase of three — flation rate might acceler- 
terity measures are be- Percentage points in Re- ate before it declined was 
ginning to show ben- Serve Bank re-discount because of the rand’s fall. 
efits in the form of an rates and restrictions on The rand dropped 34 
improvement in the Df Purchase. Bank percent against a basket 
balance of payments speed ~~, i on © 
on current account and os to 25 percent months ended last month. 

' rom <<. he said. Consumer prices 
a slowing in total Dr De Kock said real rose 12.48 percent year- 
spending, the governor gross domestic expendi- on-year in October. — 
of the Reserve Bank, ture declined in the third De De Kock said that 
Dr. Gerhard de Kock quarter and was probably. delayed ee of the 
said. a Cae: consumer rand depreciation might 
He disclosed in a Reut- durables consumption saiesiteale administered 
er interview that the cur- had dropped and interest ‘ce increases in 1985 
rent account had moved ‘rates had eased without as ar nal 
into surplus in October. Reserve Bank interven. _ Escom seer munounces 
He expected a further tion. it would ne electricity 
surplus of one to two bil- “Our policy is working sepa ‘: bees average 10 
lion rand next year on better than we hoped, Percent rom renege 
reasonably conservative 4nd sooner,” he said. “As ane there would de a fur- 
assumptions about the We said from the begin- ther tee ts muG-E9ES. 
gold price and rainfall ning, however, the ad- Asked about the out- 
after a RI-billion 1984 JuStment process will at look for controls on Gov- 
deficit. first be painfull,” ernment spending, Dr De 
The Government on Dr De Kock added: Kock said that it would be 
. August 2 announced an “For some months to an excellent performance 


if Governemnt spending 
could be kept constant in 
reai terms in the fiscal 
1986 Budget. 

“That would permit an 
increase in nominal terms 
of 10 or 12 percent. That 
would do the trick in 
past years we have had 
large increases in rea! 
terms,” he said 

He said that even with 
an idea! Budget, South 
Africa was looking next 
year for a strengthening 
in the balance of pay 
ments and the rand to re- 
pay some short-term 
debt 
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“We want an increase 
in net foreign reserves in 
the shape of a decline in 
our short-term foreign h- 
abilities which means re- 
paying short-term debt,” 
he said 

“So if all goes accord 
ing to plan and we do get 
a current account surplus 
we will use the foreign ex- 


partiy to repay 
Short-term foremgn debt 
and for the rest we will 
allow the rand to appre- 
ciate moderately,” Dr De 
Kock said. 

He added that the last 
few weeks had seen a 
gratifying mse in net re- 
serves 

On present indications, 


change 


he expected real gross 
domestic product to in- 
crease by one percent in 
calender 1985 after a four 
percent increase this year 
Real GDP growth was 
negative in the third quar- 
ter and would probably 
be negative in the current 
three months, he said. — 
Reuter. 
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year of R690,8-rillion 
according to figures re- 
leased by the Depart- 
ment of Customs and 
Excise in Pretoria yes- 
terday. 


The second best surplus 
was recorded in July this 


year, but in August the- 


balance moved into a 


deficit. 


The surplus in October 
of R690,8-million com- 
pares with a surplus of 
R391,8-miliion in Sep- 
tember and R18,1-million 
in October last year. 


There was a particular- 
ly strong improvement in 
exports, which jumped 
from R1,94-billion in Sep- 
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tember to R2.7&-billion tn 
October 


Exports were also high- 
er at R2,09-billion against 
the previous month's 
R1,55-billion. The per- 
centage increase, howev- 
er, was somewhat lower 
than the export figure 


Exports for the first 10 
months of the year total- 
led R20,57-billion and im- 
ports R17,98-billion giv 
ing a surplus of R2,6-bil- 
lion. This 1s still substan 
tially lower than the sur 
plus of R4,2-billion re 
ported for the first ten 
months of last year. 


The improvement in 
the trade surplus will have 
a beneficial influence on 


the balance as payments 
as a whole, particularly 
now that there ts also a 
sharp improvement in the 
inflow of overseas capital. 


The 
the trade 
uicularly in 
and October 
strengthen 
the rand further 


improvement in 
account, par- 
September 

can also 


the value of 


Early indications are 
that the improvement in 
September and. October 
could probably be sus- 
tained in November and 
perhaps to a lesser, extent 
in December. 


As in the correspond- 


ing penod last year, 
Europe remained South 
Africa’s major -trading 


partner, with imports for 
the 10 months totalling 


R7 948 .4-million 
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(RS 392,]-million) and 
exports Standing at 
RS 450,8-million 

(R4 762,6-million) 

As far as exports were 
concerned, Asia remain- 
ed the Republic’s second 
largest trading partner, 
with exports totalling 
R2 720,4-million 
(R2 182,4-million). Then 
came America, with its 
figure standing at 
R1 994,4-million 
(R1 656,9-million), Afr 
ca at  R/791,7-million 
(R660 ,4-million) and 
Oceania at R145,7-mil- 
lion (R92,7-million). 

America remained 
South Africa’s second 
major trading partner for 
imports, with the figure 
standing at R3 423,4-mil 


lion (R2 489-muillion) 
Asia was next at 
R3 420,7-million 

(R2 209,6-million), — fol- 
lowed by Africa at 
R346,7-million (R240,9 


million) and Oceania at 


R254,8-million (R15SS,7- 
million). 
Other unclassified 


goods and balance of pay 
ment adjustments totalled 
R2 582,6-million 

(R2 400,1-million) for im- 
ports, and RY 444,6-mil 
hon ({(R7 710,4-million) 
for exports Sapa 





20 ARRESTED FOR VIOLENCE RESULTING 


FROM STAYAWAY 
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ABOUT 20 members 
of organisations which 
endorsed last week’s 
stayaway have been ar- 
rested in connection 
with investigations re- 
lating to incidents of 
violence and the orga- 
nisation of the unoffi- 
cial strike. 

According to The Citi- 
zen’s information all are 
being detained in connec- 
tion with various charges 
under common law or the 
Internal Security Act. 

Security sources said it 
was significant that in the 
latest unrest an organisa- 
tion supported by the 
banned Pan Africanist 
Congress (PAC) had 
played a leading role. 

For years the PAC has 
been regarded in South 
African security circles as 
virtually dormant, playing 
a very insignificant role in 
companison to the banned 
African National Con- 
gress (ANC). But in the 
recent nots and in par- 
ticular during the current 
spate of unrest according 
to the security sources —a 
definite role has been 
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played by the National 
Forum Committee and its 
affiliates 

Much in the same way 
that the activities of the 
United Democratic Front 
(UDF) has been openly 
supported in ANC public- 
ations overseas, the NFC 
has received recognition 
by PAC support groups 
abroad, particular in Hol- 
land. 


Radical 


The NFC claims the 
support of about 200 or- 
ganisations in South Afn- 
ca, but it appears that in 
this context its claims 
overlap with those of the 
UDF in certain regards. 
The PAC, from the date 
of its formation, has al- 
ways been regarded as the 
more radical, socialistic 
and nationalistic Black 
movement in South Afni- 
ca. 

But over a decade or 
more the ANC has played 
by far the more promi- 
nent role by virtue of be- 
ing almost solely respon- 
sible for carrying on the 
so-called ‘“‘armed strug: 


gle” against South Africa 

The sources said there 
was no evidence to link 
the UDF or the NFC to 
either of the two external- 
ly based terrorist organi- 
sations. But it had been 
noted that on the one 
hand the ANC was lend 
ing propaganda support 
to the UDF and on the 
other, the PAC was lend- 
ing similar support to the 
NFC. 

Leading lights in the 
NFC, according to the 
sources, include Mr Saths 
Cooper, Mr Muntu My- 
eza and Mr Neville Alex- 
ander, all of them in- 
volved in SA _ Students 
Organisation (Saso) or 
Afncan Resistance Move- 
ment trials over the past 
two decades. 


Biko 


Philosophically and 
politically, according to 
the sources, the NFC and 
its affiliates appear to be 
linkea to the late Steve 
Biko, the Black con- 
sciousness and Saso lead- 
er who died while in se- 
cunty police custody se- 
ven years ago 


¢ 
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The NFC has its own 
adopted version of the 
Freedom Charter, sup- 
ported by the UDF and 
other elements, called the 
Azanian People’s Mani- 
festo — Azanian being a 
term to describe South 
Africa evolved by the 
PAC, while the term is 
used in identifying a num- 
ber of organisations 
which support the NFC. 

According to the secur- 
ity sources, the most re- 
cent spate of arrets in- 
clude members of organi- 
sations supporting the 
UDF and the NFC in 
roughly equal numbers 


Recognised 

Both the ANC and 
PAC are recognised by 
the Organisation of Afr- 
can Unity (OAV) which 
is meeting in Addis Aba- 
ba this week. 

But the ANC’s bid — 
like Swapo which is re- 
cognised as the sole re 
presentative of South 
West Africa — to become 
recognised as the sole re 
presentative of South 
Africa by the OAU could 
be thwarted by the PAC’s 
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HUNDREDS of thou- 
sands of the pamphlets 
calling for a general 
strike were distributed 
to workers going to 
their jobs in the Trans- 
vaal yesterday. 

Colonel Vic Haynes, of 
the police public relations 
directorate, Pretoria, said 
yesterday that plans had 
been made to meet all 
contingencies in the event 
of a general strike on 
Monday and Tuesday 
next week. He would not 
elaborate. 

onfirmed that police 
were investigating poss- 
ible charges against the 
authors of the pamphlet 
— in English and Zulu. 
Police have established 
that the authors were 
members of the United 
Democratic Front. 

The Zulu version of the 
pamphlet — which first 
appeared at the campus 
of the University of the 
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Witwatersrand on Thurs- 
day where 850 Black 
workers were staging a 
Stayaway from work — 
States that the document 
was issued by the “Stay 
Away Committee” made 
up of organisations in 
townships in 21 areas of 
the Transvaal. 

Hundreds of concerned 
employers __ telephoned 
police about the pam- 
phlets. 

Meanwhile, the 800 
Black workers at the Uni- 
versity of the Witwaters- 
rand continued their 
Stayaway from their jobs 
for the second successive 
day vesterday 

The workers left the 
Wits campus at lunchtime 
yesterday, but there was 
ne firm indication 
whether they intended to 
proceed with strike action 
next week 

Meanwhile the Divisio- 
nal Commissioner — of 


Police for the Witwaters 
rand, Major-General D K 
Genis, has called on the 
public to ignore the 
strike . 

“All law abiding per- 
sons are given the assur 
ance that law and order 
under all circumstance 
will be maintained,”’ Gen 
Genis said in a statement 
“yesterday 

He said that all in 


stances of intimidation 
should be reported to he 


police and would be in 
vestigaed 

The Chief Magistrat 
of Port Elizabeth, Mr J A 
Coetzee, has banned al! 
meetings of seven organi 
sations in the magisterial 
district from 8 am today 
until 8 am on Monday 

Police in Pretoria have 
confirmed that the Trans 
vaal organiser of the 


United Democratic 


Front, Mr Murphyson 
Morobe, has been de- 
tained 
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CAPE TOWN. — The 
first official attempt to 
wrest control of Rob- 
ben Island from the 
Prison Service and De- 
fence Force and hand 
it back to the people is 
to be taken by the 
Cape Town City Coun- 
cil. 

The controversial is- 
land in Table Bay has be- 
come one of the hottest 
pieces of real estate in 
Soutn Africa since the 
Prison Service announced 
it would eventually move 
the maximum-security jai! 
to the Transvaal. 

Despite calls to open it 
to tourists and incorpor- 
ate it in the west coast 
nature reserve plan, the 
Defence Force last month 
scotched speculation that 
the island would be hand- 
ed over to the Depart- 
ment of Environment Af- 
fairs and Tourism. 

The Minister of De- 
fence and Justice, Gener- 
al Magnus Malan and Mr 
Kobie Coetsee, said in a 
joint statement the SADI 
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would take over the 1s- 
land when the Prison Ser- 
vice left. 

The city council is not 
leaving the matter there 
and at its last meeting ac- 
cepted a resolution to 
work towards incorpo- 
ration of Robben Island 
into the municipality of 
Cape Town. 

The executive commit- 
tee decided this week to 
approach the Adminis- 
trator, Mr Gene Louw, to 
discuss options for the fu- 
ture use of the island be- 
fore approaching the 
Government 

There have been nu- 
merous appeals over the 
years — mainly from Na- 
tionalist MPs, conserva- 
tionists and tourists auth- 
orities — to give the 
people ot South Africa 
access to the unspoilt is- 
land 

The latest appeal came 
from city councillor Mr 
Sam Gross, who said the 
island should be part of 
Cape Town because of its 
potential as an extension 
of the city’s tourist facili- 
ties. 
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On Robben Island — 
Six nautical miles from 
Sea Point — is a prison 
and village built by the 
British in the 19th Cen- 
tury. The buildings were 
added to by the Defence 
Force when it took over 
the use of the island dur- 
ing the Second world war. 

It became a peacetime 
naval base in the 1950s 
and was taken over by the 
Prison Service in the 
1960s. Since then it has 
been used as a prison for 
some of South Africa's 
best-known political pris- 
oners. 

It was first used as a 
prison by Jan van Rie- 
beeck, who thought it 
best that prisoners sen- 
tenced to hard labour 
complete their terms hid- 
den from public view, and 
was a leper colony and lu- 
natic asylum under the 
British. 

The prison and staff ac- 
commodation have not 
spoiled Robben Island 
ecologically. — Sapa. 
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MINING HOUSES: NO DRIVE TO RECRUIT UK COAL } 
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HUNDREDS of Brit- 
ish coal miners are ap- 
plying for jobs in the 
South African mining 
industry, and about 
290 have already been 
hired, according to a 
Press report in London 
yesterday. 


But one of South Afn- 
ca’s largest mining cor- 
porations, Gold Fields of 
South Africa, says there 
was no special campaign 
for the recruitment of 
overseas miners. 


The public affairs offi- 
cer of Gold Fields, Mr 
Francois Baird, yesterday 
said the corporation was 
recruiting artisans mainly 
from Europe, “but if 
miners are interested, we 
will consider everyone on 
merit.” 

Mr Baird said overseas 
recruitment was a con- 
tinuous activity by the 
corporation. 
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Representatives of an 
other leading mining cor- 
poration, Gencor, were 
unavailable for comment 
yesterday. 

According to the Lon- 
don report, officials from 
both Gold Fields and 
Gencor were going to 
Britain this week in 
search of more recruits 
from strike-bound coal- 
fields. 

The report said miners 
were lured to South Afn- 
ca by relatively high wag- 
es and low living costs 

Gold Fields would in- 
terview up to 300 miners 
who have applied for 
jobs, and Gencor (UK), 
whose parent company 
owns coal, gold, platinum 
and uranium mines in this 
country, would vet 100 
applicants, the report 
continued. 

Apparently, Gold 
Fields had recruited 30 to 
40 miners and hoped to 
take on 200 more. Gencor 
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had already recruited 250 
miners this year and had 
vacancies for a further 70, 
as well as 20 fitters and 75 
electricians, the report 
said. 

However, Mr Baird did 
not confirm this. 

Gencor’s overseas re 
cruitment manager, Mr 
Keith McQueen, was also 
quoted in the report as 
saying “we aren’t deliber- 
ately looking for striking 
miners.” 

Three quarters of Brit- 
ain’s 175 mines have been 
closed for almost eight 
months by a strike over 
the State-run British coal 
industry's plans to close 
20 unprofitable mines and 
shed 20 000 jobs through 
attrition by March 31. 


More than 50 000 min- 
ers in the 183 000 strong 
work force have con- 
tinued to work in defiance 
of the National Union of 
Mineworkers’ strike call 
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THREE religious or- 
ganisations yesterday 
issued Press statements 
critical of the election 
of Bishop Desmond 
Tutu as the Anglican 
Bishop of Johannes- 
burg. 

They are the United 
Christian Action (UCA), 
the Rhodesia Christian 
Group (RCG) and the 
Gospel! Defence League 
(GDL), 

The UCA states the ap- 
pointment is a ‘major 
blow to biblical Chris- 
tianity in South Africa 
and a potential cause of 
further division and 
strife.”’ 

Other groups however, 
expressed their satisfac- 
tion at the appointment. 

“The weakness of the 
Anglican bishops in suc- 
cumbing to world press- 
ure can only Gestroy their 
credibility as religious 
leaders.” 


Concerns 

Claiming that Bishop 
Tutu’s primary concerns 
“are not the primary con- 
cerns of Christ and the 
Bible’’ while the ‘‘person- 
al salvation of souls is 
scarcely on his agenda,” 
the UCA says orthodox 
Anglicans are placed in a 
“highly individious and 
embarrassing position.” 


UCA says: “Unhappily 
the discipline of their 
church makes it very diffi- 
cult for their clergy to 
speak out. The onus is 
now on the laiety.”’ 

Associating his organi- 
sation with the UCA 
statement, the RCG's 
president, Father Arthur 
Lewis, who says he is an 
Anglican priest, states: 


“Support for Bishop Tutu 
means Zimbabwe in 
South Africa”. 


He says: “Nevertheless 
the church belongs to 
God and to the laiety, not 
merely to the hierarchy. 
In a few years Bishop 
Tutu will probably be no 
more than a forgotten de- 
mogogue. In the mean- 
time, we... urge all South 
African Christians to pray 
for the conversion of the 
bishop...” 

The statement by the 
GDL says the appoint- 
ment indicates a ‘‘depar- 
ture from the demands of 
the Bible’ and “indicates 
that the synod of the Ang- 
lican bishops has inter- 
preted the bible in a rev- 
olutionary way.” 


Contrasts 


The GDL quotes from 
Titus to define what a 
Bishop should be and 
contrasts it with Bishop 


Tutu’s actions stating they 
“include open support for 


those who are involved in 
violence, promotion of 
the anti-biblical liberation 
theology and blasphe- 
mous statements concern- 
ing Jesus Christ (that Je- 
sus was possibly illegiti- 
mate) and the Holy Spirit 
(that he worked through 
non-Christians).”’ 

The Rev Timothy Ba- 
vin, whom he Bishop 
Tutu succeeds, com- 
mented yesterday that he 
had full confidence in the 
ability of Bishop Tutu and 
was “delighted to hand 
over the diocese into his 
keeping”’. 

The Archbishop of 
Cape Town, the Most 
Rev Philip Russell, who 
chaired the Synod, and 
the Archdeacon of Johan- 
nesburg South the Very 
Rev Bernard Ramoabi, 
both echoed this state- 
ment. 

“We believe that under 
the spirit of God we have 
found the right man to 
lead the diocese”’. 


Pleased 


Mr Dan Vaughan, act- 
ing secretary-general of 
the South African Coun- 
cil of Churches, said that 
members of the council 
were extremely pleased as 








Bishop Tutu is “definitely 
the right man for the pos- 
ition”, 

He is a fine Christian 
leader, a pastor at heart 
and as a true man of God 
will make an _ ideal 
Bishop 

“Bishop Tutu has led 
the council through some 
very difficult times, and 
for this we are grateful. 

“He has, however, 
wanted for some time to 
re-enter the ministry of 
the Church”. 

Professor B  Engel- 
brecht, head of the De- 
partment of Religious 
Studies at the University 
of the Witwatersrand, ex- 
pressed concern yester- 
day about the timing of 
the Bishop's appoint- 
ment. 


Political 

“Uner the present pol- 
itical climate the choice 
could give the impression 
of being a political one 
rather than a pastoral or 
theological one. 

“The Bishop's new pos- 
ition as a spiritual leader 
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might give him greater 
liberty to say what he 
wants both here and 
abroad. 

“This could cause con- 
siderable dissension with- 
in the ranks of the Angli- 
can Church. 

“However, as the head 
of a church run by both 
Black and White, he may 
choose to keep more in 
step with the White Gov- 
ernment of the country.” 

Both Mr Vaughan and 
Rev M S Magoba, sec- 
retary-general of the 
Methodist Church of 
Southern Africa, yester- 
day expressed regret at 
the political tag which had 
unwittingly attached itself 
to the reputation of 
Bishop Tutu. 


Justice 


“He simply interprets 
justice according to the 
true Gospel! teachings”, 
said Mr Vaughan. 

“Those who accuse him 
of political motivations 
are often themselves 


moulded into a political 
pattern”. 

Commenting on specu- 
lation that Bishop Tutu’s 
election may be viewed 
by some as politically mo- 
tivated, the secretary- 
general of the Baptist 
Union of Southern Afni- 
ca, Rev T M Swart, also 
expressed the opinion 
that he was a sincere man 
of God who “has never 
preached violence”. 


“Any Black man com- 
ing into a position of 
authority at this time 
could be viewed politr 
cally”. 

“This new posting can 
only be for the ultimate 
good of the Church as 
there are so few Black 
church leaders in this 
country”. 


A spokesman for the 
Nederduitse Gerefor- 
meerde Kerk declined to 
comment yesterday, say- 
ing that it was not the 
church's policy to com- 
ment on such matters 
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THE president of the 
powerful Afnkaanse 


riandelsinstituut. M: 
Leon Barte!. vesterday 
warned that the South 
African economy was 
now teetering on the 
ormnk of permanent harm 

He said in Pretoria that 
the country was heading 
for senous problems un- 
iess the monetary and fi- 
nancial authonties lifted 
tne “‘shock”’ restrictions 
imposed on August 2 

“ollowing a meeting of 
the executive of the AHI, 
ne called on the State to 

t least lighten these 
measures — particularly 
aS there were signs that 
they had already achievec 
their purpose to some ex- 
tent. 

He said that poor pro- 
ductivity, the low level of 
education of the available 
manpower, and excessive 
Government spending, 
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continued to be the coun 
try’s major prob! 

The measures intro 
duced had, among other 
things, had the effect 
dampening the growth in 
economic activily 

“These limiting meas 
ures have had such a se 
nous influence on bus) 
ness in most sectors that 
our economy is Now in se 
mous danger of perma 
nent damage”’, he said 

There was real danger 
of an “overkill” situation 
arising because of the way 
the measures affected the 
economy geographically 

“From feedback it is 
clear, for instance, that 
rural businesses are being 
hit particularly hard’, Mr 
Bartel said. 

South Africa would 
have to realise that she 
could no longer scrape 
through with stop-gap de 
cisions based on the poor 


utilisation of resources 


and faulty training. 

Mr Bartel also took the 
Government to task for 
excessive spending and 
said the State would have 
to ensure in the Budget 
now looming ahead that 
there was no appreciable 
increase in its spendings. 
“The Government must 
cut down on running ex- 
penditure, and not on 
necessary infra-structural 
services”’, he said. 

The AHI appealed to 
all Government depart 
ments to contnbute to 
cutting down — and the 
State should consider 
forcing allocations on de- 
partments that did not 
play the game, no matter 
how unpopular _ these 
moves might be. 

At the same time, the 
constitutional reforms 
now underway could be 
turned to good advantage 
by rationalising State de- 
partments 
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IS South Africa being too 
modest about its sensa- 
tional breakthrough in us- 
ing synthetic fuel known 
as WO 20 in its ocean- 
going ships? 

Not only does this dis- 
covery reduce wear on 
machinery, but for the 
first time it makes the Re- 
public independent of im- 
ported oil for its heavy 
diesel machinery. 

Developed by Unicorn 
Lines in Durban and tried 
out one by one of the 
ships of the fleet, the 
company is reported now 
to be so satisfied that it 
plans to convert all its 
vessels to using the Wo 20 
(WO means Waxy Oil). 

At first marine enginers 
were sceptical about the 
Sasol residual = which 
had for years been pump- 
ed down disused gold 
mines because there was 
no market for it. 

Mr Tony Hurter, who 
specialises in fuel firing 
systems, and the technical 
department of Unicorn 
began tests with the Syn- 
thol last year. There was 
one period of problems 
when fuel pumps revealed 
considerable corrosion, 
but this was traced to 
water in the fuel. Once 
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the water was removed, 
there was no_ further 
problem. 

WO 20 has a higher cal- 
orific value than imported 
oils, it burns without leav- 
ing serious deposit on cyl- 
inders and because of this 
important advantage, die- 
sel machinery can operate 
at slow speed for pro- 
tracted periods without 
risk of a scavenger fire. 

Overseas owners are 
suffering problems with 
the low standard of fuel- 
oil supplied to motorships 
and although the price of 
fuel has declined slightly 
in recent months, the suc- 
cess Of South African en- 
terprise with the oil-from- 
coal residual has excited 
interest. 

The Americans, who 
have also been producing 
oil from coal on a small 
scale, have been receiving 
reports of the South Afri- 
can success. 

Safmarine has been in- 
vestigating use of WO 20 
in its own ships, and while 
it is not obtainable over- 
seas, the Unicorn product 
is not incompatible, 
should ships require to 
take conventional bunk- 
ers in an Overseas termin- 
al. Nevertheless, Unicorn 
Ships on long voyages in 
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the Indian Ocean from 
Durban have been filling 
to capacity with WO 20 
for the round voyage. 

Because the waxy sub- 
stance aoes not flow in 
extreme cold, Unicorn 
ships have had heating 
coils put in their bunkei 
tanks in case they round 
the Cape and sail into ex- 
ceptionally cold water 
where double-botiom fuel 
tanks would be affected 

It is expected that the 
SATS will contemplate 
using Synthol in their die- 
sel-electric locomotives, 
too. When the subject 
was discussed in Parlia- 
ment last session, the 
Minister of Transport (Mr 
H Schoeman) expressed 
interest at hearing of the 
breakthrough and said 
the information would be 
passed to the appropriate 
people. 

Unicorn have been as- 
sured that there is suffi- 
cient WO 20 in the gold 
mines to last many 
months, and there is no 
nsk of shortage. The sup- 
pliers have bought a small 
tanker tor double-bank- 
ing alongside ships in 
Durban to supply them 
withWO 20while the ships 
work cargo on the wharf 
from the opposite side. 
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NGK UNAWARE OF 


"SECRET 


FUND TO HIJACK" CHURCH 


Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 5 Nov 84 p 


[Article by Keith Abendroth] 


[Text ] 


EXECUTIVE mem- 
bers of the Neder- 
duitse Gereformeerde 
Kerk yesterday said 
they had no knowledge 
of a R60-million secret 
fund established by ex- 
treme Rightwing ele- 
ments to “hijack” the 
church. 

Among them leading 
Pretoria university theo 
logian, Professor Johann 
Heyns said: ‘This 1s very 
shocking and sad tf it 1s 
true —- and it 1s sad proot 
of just how far politicisa- 
tion IS going In Our every 
day life.” 

The chief executive of- 
ficer of the church, Dr 
Pierre Rossouw, told The 
Citizen he had no knowl- 
edge of any such move, as 
reported in a Johannes- 
burg Sunday newspaper 
yesterday. 

But if such a move were 
gaining momentum, it 
would be up to the church 
to resist it and to stand 
true to its 10-year-old de 
cision to adapt to chang 
ing conditions and not to 


Stagnate on the basis of 


former, possibly wrong, 
decisions. 

The newspaper report- 
ed that the fund had been 
established not only to 
gain control of the NG 
Kerk but also the other 
two sister churches 

The aim was reportedly 
to use the courts to stop 
churches opening thei 
doors to members of 
other races. 

In the NG Church 
alone there were 1 222 
congregations, with prop 
erty worth many millions 
of rands 

The newspaper claimed 
that 6 O00 people 
throughout the country 
had each put R10 000 into 
the fund and that the fund 
was “politically inspired”. 

This, the newspaper 
said, was directly in line 
with Conservative party 
policy to continue the 
Struggle in the church 
after losing the fight 
against the new constitut 
ion. 

The general synod of 
the NG Kerk decided two 
years ago In principle that 
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the church must be 
“open” and to leave ar- 
rangements for the pro- 
cedure with actual church 
services in the hands of 
local church councils. 

Dr Rossouw said in an 
interview that from time 
to time serious shortcom- 
ings in the church were 
brought to light but 
church policy firmly for- 
mulated as far back as 
1974 was to move with the 
times, within interpreta- 
tion of the scriptures 

“There is only one 
yardstick the Bible — 
in the changing field of 
human relationships 

“Conditions change al 
the time and we must con 
tinually test previous de- 
cisions against the actuali- 
ties of today and change 
them where necessary. 

“Our policy is not to al- 
low ourselves to stagnate 
and we must see any pol- 
itically or other onen 
tated challenge to the 
church, be it from Right 
or Left, as an opportunity 
to stand firm on our prin 
ciples,’ Dr Rossouw said 





BRITISH MINERS UNHAPPY WITH RSA STANDARD OF LIVING 


Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 12 Nov 84 p 


[Text ] 


CSO: 





EVANDER. — Bntt- 
ish miners who came to 
South Afnica to dig for 
gold say they are disil- 
lusioned with their pay 
and housing and that 
many of their fellow 


immigrants have 
already returned 
home. 

Mrs Kay Mansell, 


whose husband took a job 
at a South African gold 
mine nearly four years 
ago, said: “I think every- 
one would go back tomor- 
row if we could get jobs. 


“My husband was 
bringing home (R1 750) a 
month in Britain and that 


‘was four years ago. Now 


he’s barely earning that in 
rand,’’ she said yesterday. 


South African mining 
houses have stepped up 
recruitment campaigns in 
Britain among = miners 
anxious to escape the 
eight-month-old coal 
miners’ strike. 


Mrs Barbara Abey, 
who left Cannock, Staff- 
ordshire, with her hus- 
band David in August, 
said some families who 
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had come here because of 
the strike, had gone 
straight back to Britain 
when they discovered the 
housing and pay they 
could expect. ““To me, the 
houses here are absolute- 
ly disgraceful,’’ she said. 


Evander, was built in 
the Fifties for White mine 
workers, and is 100 kilo- 
metres east of Johannes- 
burg and 70 kilometres 
from the nearest sizeable 
town, Springs. 

Mr and Mrs Abey said 
they have difficulty af- 
fording the petrol to drive 
to the city to shop or seek 
entertainment. “J think 
Evander is the back of be- 
yond,”’ said Mrs Abey. 

The Mansells, from 
Brotton, Teeside, in 
north-east England, said 
that of the 40 families 
who had come to Evander 
at the same time as them, 
only three had stayed. 

Mrs Kay Mansell (38) 
said: “We didn’t come 
out here to drop our stan- 
dards, we came out to 
better ourselves.’ 

The Bnitish families 
sunbathing yesterday be- 
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side Evander’s Whites- 
only swimming pool said 
they were less disturbed 
by apartheid than by ten- 
sion between South Afri- 
ca’s two main white com- 
munities, English speak- 
ers and Afrikaners. 

Mr Abey said: “I think 
it takes about two years 
before they (the Afri- 
kaaners) accept you and 
start speaking to you.” 

Mrs Abey (32) showed 
a newspaperwoman 
around her rented bunga- 
low and said she had left 
fitted carpets for linoleum 
and and a_ fully-fitted 
kitchen and bathroom for 
utility fixtures. 

Contrary to their ex- 
pectations of spacious liv- 
ing in South Africa, the 
Abey’s new home was 
about half the size of the 
semi-detached house tiiey 
had sold in Britain, she 
said. 

Nobody from General 
Mining Union, the com- 
pany that employs the fa- 
milies concerned, was im- 
mediately available for 
comment. — Sapa-Reut- 
er. 
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DE VILLIERS IN PLEA FOR MORE EXPORTS 


Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 9 Nov 84 p 1/7 


THE successful applica- 
tion of new technology 
can create additional 
jobs, even if certain oper- 
ations may need less man- 
power, Dr Dawie de Vil- 
hers, Minister of Trade 
and Industry, said this 
week. 

“The correct adap- 
tation, development and 
implementation of all 
technologies is necessary 
in South Africa,” Dr De 
Villiers said at the open- 
ing of the New Technol- 
ogy Exhibition in Crown " 
Mines yesterday. 

Imported technologies 
amounted to at least 
R4 600 million in 1983, 
said Dr De Villiers. ‘‘Al- 
though we cannot be 
totally self-sufficient in all 
aspects of technology, I 
plead for a greater aware- 
ness of the most advanta- 
geous use of technology,” 
he said. 

“We have only just be- 
gun to export technology 
and it must be our goal to 
increase Our exports, as 
several smaller countries 
have been doing success- 
fully for the past ten 
years.” 
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NATAL FISHERMEN APPROVE OF FISHING ACCORD WITH MOZAMBIQUE 
Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 28 Nov 84 p 10 


[Article by Tim Clarke] 


{Text } 
DURBAN. — There Mozambique government up facilities in| Maputo 
has been a mixed reac- Was exorbitant But the from Ww hich to Opel ite 


CSO 


tion among Natal fish- 
ermen and_ touring 
companies to the 
agreement signed be- 
tween the South Afn- 
can authorities and the 
Mozambique govern- 
ment which will once 
again allow South Afri- 
cans to fish in Mozam- 
bican waters. 


A survey among local 
fishermen along the Natal 
coastline showed that 
while most of them wel- 
comed the signing of the 
agreement between the 
Minister of Environ- 
mental Affairs, Mr John 
Wiley, and the Mozambi- 
que government, few of 
them felt that it would 
lead to a decrease in the 
price of fish. 


A spokesman for the 
Natal Line Fishing Asso- 
ciation said that he had 
learned yesterday that at 
least five Durban com 
panies would apply in the 
next few days for permits 
to fish off Mozambique 


He said at this stage 
that the association did 
not feel that the R& 0) 
dgwn payment for 35 tons 
of fish asked for by the 
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association would) prob 
ably go into the matier 
further and would issue a 
Statement on the prices 
asked by the Mozambi- 
que government at a later 
date. 


Mr Des Nel, chairman 
of the Natal Trawlers As- 
sociation, said that he 
Joubted if the agreement 
would boost the local fish- 
ing industry. It was also 
doubtful that the agree- 
ment would see a de- 
crease in the price of fish 
food. In fact, it could lead 
to a price ‘‘rise”’. 


He pointed out that the 
prices per ton which were 
to be levied by the Mo- 
zambique government 
were high. “My predic- 
tion is that sea food cer- 
tainly won't be any cheap- 
er than it is at present and 
there is a possibility that 
prices will rise to cover 
costs involved.” 


He said the levy per ton 
were: Pink prawns 
R? 592; cray fish R2 112; 
and crab R345 


He also pointed out 
that South Africans also 
had to pay in dollars for 
the rand equivalent 1n ad- 
vance and will have to set 
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He felt both factors could 
increase the price 


Ihe sea food would 
have to be weighed and 
inspected in Maputo be 
fore being sent to South 


Africa 


Mr Aubrey Shooter 
whose trawler, Morning 
Star, was confiscated last 
year for allegedly fishing 
in Mozambique’s territo- 
rial waters, said he would 
not be sending any trawl- 
ers to Mozambique be- 
cause of the extremely 
high cost of the sea food. 

He said contrary to fig- 
ures previously released, 
the prawns and languis- 
tine would cost a levy of 
about R3 000 a ton, and 
crab about R800. 

The public had to pay 
for crab shells and the 
prawns heads which al- 
most doubled the actual 
price in both cases. 

However, other Natal 
trawler owners said they 
would be able to catch 
120 tons of pink prawn, 
100 tons of crab and 30 
tons of languistine up to 
March 31, next year. 

The Mozambique fish- 
ing waters are regarded as 
some of the richest in the 
world. 








NATIONALISTS BECOMING MORE ‘YERLIG' SAYS SURVEY 


Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 3 Dec 84 p 8 


[Text ] 


CSO 


NATIONALIST have be- 
ceme more verlig during 
the past eight years while 
the other Whites in South 


Africa — including Eng- 
lish-speaking people 
have been becoming 


more verkramp, particu- 
larly during the past three 
years. 

This is shown in the re- 
sults in the latest “Rap- 
port’ survey, conducted 
by Mark en Meningop- 
names, which were pub- 
lished yesterday. 

The survey comprised 
questions about certain 
discriminatory measures 
such as the Immorality 
Act and Mixed Marriages 
Act. About 2 000 Whites 
took part in this nation- 
wide poll and the ques- 
tions asked were the same 
as during similar previous 
surveys. 

But, although there has 
been a definite increase in 
support among National- 
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ists for the abolition of 
these discriminatory 
measures, Overall feelings 
have become more con- 
servative since 198]. 

In 1976 Nationalist sup- 
port for the abolition of 
Section 16 of the Immo- 
rality Act was 25,4 per- 
cent. This increased to 
40,9 percent in 198] and 
47,1 percent in the most 
recent survey. The overall 
Support increased from 
36,1 percent in 1976 to 
50,4 percent in 1981, but 
dropped to 46.6 percent 
in the latest poll 

NP support for the abo- 
ition of the Mixed Mar- 
riages Act, increased 
from 19 percent in 1976 to 
35 percent in 1981 and 41 
percent this year. Com- 
pared to this the overall 
support among all Whites 
increased from 30,5 per- 


cent in 1976 to 45,6 per- 
cent in 1981] and then 
dropped to 43,9 percent 
this year. 

The reaction to ques- 
tions about other discrim- 
inatory measures were 
similar, with the Nat- 
ionalists being the only 
group continuing to be- 
come more verlig since 
1981. 

A striking feature of 
the latest poll was that 
English-speaking people 
were more verkramp than 
in 1981. 

Regarding the abolition 
of taxi apartheid, 75 per- 
cent of the English were 
in favour of it in 1981], 
compared to 65 percent 
this year. The support for 
the opening of theatres 
also showed a drop of 10 
percent during this 
period. 
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The opening of church- 
es to 4ll races received 95 
percent support = from 
English speakers three 
years ago to the &8 per- 
cent now. Afrikaners also 
showed a drop in support 
for this (from 40 percent 
in 1981 to 37 percent 
now). 

Other measures which 
were included in the poll 
were the opening of taxi 
and ambulance services to 
all races. While 59,8 per- 
cent of Whites were pre- 
pared to accept ambu- 
lance services _ being 
thrown open, only 45.8 
percent were prepared to 
Share taxi services. In 
197] the support was 66 
percent for shared ambu 
lance services and 54,3 
percent in favour of an 
open taxi service for all 
races. 
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INFLATION RATE UP--SOUTH Africa's inflation rate as measured by the consumer 
price index has risen to 12,5 percent for the 12-month period ending 
October 31, according to figures released in Pretoria yesterday by Central 
Statistical Services. This is three points up on the 12,2 percent recorded 
for the 12 months to September and one point higher than the 12,4 percent 
for July this year, which was the highest level for 13 months, Yesterday's 
figures show that the CPI for all income groups rose to 303,7 last month 
(base 1975) compared with 299,9 at the end of September and 270 at the end 
of October last year. The food-only index for last month rose to 318,4 

from 312,8 for September, and 287.3 last October. The commodities index 
rose to 300,6 from 297,3 in September and 270 in October last year. The 
services index rose to 309,8 compared with September's 305 and 269,7 in 
October last year, The year-on-year inflation rates by income group for 
October were as follows: Lower income group: Inflation rate of 11,3 per- 
cent (CPI figures: October 298.8; September 294.8; October 1983 268.5). 
Middle income group: Inflation rate of 12,8 percent (CPI figures: October 
306.4; September 302.8; October 1983 271,6), Higher income group: Infla- 
tion rate of 12,6 percent (CPI figures: October 303.5; September 299,8; 
October 1983 269,5). [Text] [Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 24 Nov 84 
p 17) 


1,460 IMMIGRANTS IN AUGUST--SOUTH Africa had a net gain of 1 460 immigrants 

in August this year, according to figures released in Pretoria yesterday by 
Central Statistical Services. The number of immigrants totalled 2 171, in- 
cluding 953 people who arrived as visitors at one time or another and became 
approved immigrants. The number of emigrants was “ll. Altogether 66 862 
people arrived in South Africa during August, and 48 046 South Africans visit- 
ed other countries in that month, Of the visitors to South Africa, 49 703 
came on holiday, including a number in transit, 15 106 on business and 2 053 
for study purposes. Ot the South Africans who left the country in August, 

36 632 went on holiday, 10 560 on business and 854 for study purposes. [Text] 
{[Johannessurg THE CITIZEN in English 24 Nov 84 p 11] 
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RESUMPTION OF RATL SERVICES WITH xvenva ni 
LaikS seen IS r ¢- 7 
‘4airopl Ink WEEKLY REVIEW in Enelish 26 Oc} 
ext 
OFFICIALS of the Tanzania Railways eugk il ' “a that 
Corporation (TR) initially optimistic tha le — y the 
their meeting last week with Kenya erin er tra 1 star 
Railways (KR) executives would resylt i: rite 
the signing of an agreement on the M4 ' ’ »manent 
resumption of inter-state railway moret nr ite t and 
transport operations were in for a disap ( RR 7 
pointment, for the conference in Nairob +} ; ent lack of 
ended without any such climax. KR or there 
otficials were, in fact, far from excited A KS 
about the results of the meeting; corpora Last Not r, presidents Wane) arayp 
tion secretary Mr. Gideon Mbito said ths \1 tik Nl yvere? Yanzania 
ilks were merely routine, and the ind M Ob randa signed the 
enthusiasm voiced earlier by Mr. |! Arush \ rd. v pledged greater 
Viudhune, KR’s deputy managing dire econom| etween the three 
r, was not there last week nt nd t mption of rail 
Miudhune said in August that railwa tral era etweoer » three 
traffic between Nairob: and Dar es ES: reased trade 
Salaam would be resumed soon and that race twee? envA A inzenia has : 
t only remained to sort out a few ee} ey the hrea! 
echnicalities, and the two corporation r+ \f ( munity and 
produced a draft agreement which was , ' 
sent to their governments for approva , rd 
The following month, the TR genera . ects of 
anager, Mr> Tom Mmari, announced in oe tw 
[bar es Salaam that the technical avn 
iodalities had been worked out and the 
istics of the inter-state railway cad 
ransport operations agreed upon. It efi 
seemed then as if railway movements 1 
etween the two countries were about t , r 
rest1me and before he came to Nairob: last e 
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TRAT - A KTTS a7 YOO mys 2 . : 
[TRA yE SAINI ] NDUS TRY in Engl ish Oct Rd p 1 J 


? 


RAVELLING by rail between Tanza- 
mia and Kenya may Start soon after 
completion of track repairs last June. The 
ratlway line was closed and remained unused 
since the collapse of the East African 
Community (EAC) in 1977 
lanzania Railways Corporation has 
received 400 insulators trom Kenya 
Railways to restore communications 
Meanwhile, talks are going on between 
the railway authorities of both countries on 
resumption oi railway and steamer 
navigation between [Tanzania and Kenya 
Safaris are expected to Start soon after final 
agreement has been reached 
Bus services between the two countries 


nave already Started 








AIR TRAVEL TO ZANZIBAR--The Zanzi 
and private airlines to operate 
airport to cope with increasing p 


Air Tanzania Corporation 0} 
Zanzibar, but it 
The 


appears th 


Minister for Communications 
Hamad, said recently that the n: 
in Zanzibar because its flights 


increased passenger traffic 
the corresponding period last 
malpractices which mus 
People have been complaining of 
the \'| 
practices and to 


[Text] [Nairobi 


workers of airline. Th 


remove workers 
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OLL 


FROM 
the lranian 
Tanzanian Foreign 
[ran for 
and Minera 


d 


[RAN--iran will supply 


Charge d'Affaire 


Minister 
five-day official vi 
ls, Mr 


Tanzania 


a 
Al-—-Noo r 
year an lr 


17 . 7 . Pars 
However, the Charge d Aff. 


ill buy from Iran. [Text] 
English Oct 1984 p 14] 


PIPELINE REPAIR--The 1,/10-ki] 
repaired at a cost of Sh. 144. 


London-based Pencol 
ts to do i 


company surveyed a 


recently. 
and oil 
year the 


exper 


rehabilitatio 
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yal overnment has invited international 
cheduled and charter flights at Zanzibar 
issenger and cargo demand. At present 
ervices between the mainland and 
ibar is not satisfied with its services. 
nd ausport in Zanzibar, Suleiman Seilt 
ional flag carrier had lost its reputation 
ere cancelled rrequent ly. AT ha 
the last six months by 18.9 percent over 
r, but it is still affected b 1 number of 
out if the airline is to operate smoothly. 
eglivence, thett and corrupt ) lishonest 
inagement has promised actio » end i> 
re damagii the ood name f the ATC. 
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ZAIRE 


BACKGROUND ON AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 
Rome POLITICA INTERNAZIONALE in Italian No 8/9, Aug-Sep 84 pp 84-95 


[Article by Mario Mannini: "Zaire: The Failure of a 'Priority' That Was 
Ignored" ] 


[Text] Zaire's agricultural situation continues to be 
serious more than 20 years after the country's indepen- 
dence. Characteristics of agricultural land during the 
colonial period; political chaos following independence 
cuased economic collapse of agricultural production. With 
the restoration of national unity following the Mobutu coup 
d'etat in 1965 an attempt was made to alleviate the situa- 
tion with the launching of propaganda campaigns in which 
the "priority" of agriculture was always held up to public 
view but never transplanted into anything substantial. In 
terms of real action, the regime chose a development based 
on the exploitation of the mining sector with the objective 
of rapid industrialization. The "Zairization" of agricul- 
ture was translated into the transfer of companies and 
plantations already in foreign hands to a group of local 
prominent men who were tied to power, and the effect of 

his was dissipation of resources. The plans for agricu!- 
tural recovery which succeeded each other from 1980 then 
failed to reach the objective of food independence by 1984. 


; 


The agricultural problem was posed in a permanent and hasty way in this first 
part of the 1980's to gain the attention and urgent consideration of Zaire 
authorities. In effect the situation seems to have deteriorated to such an 
extreme as to require, in any way possible, the stoppage of that general down- 


turn which in the more than 20 years since independence seems to have marked 


this area of the economy. Here we intend to retrace the path of this downturn-- 


preceded by a reference to some essentia! characteristics of colonial agricul- 


ture and by an examination of the conditions from the point of departure--by 


identifying four distinct phases in the period following independence 

(1) The disintegration of the government apparatus, of controls and manageme tt 
plans (1960-1965); (2) the progressive resumption of administrative centrali- 
zation marked by substantial neglect of the agricultural sector (1966-1973); 
(3) the failure of the attempt to achieve “economic independenc: 


! . ~~; . - \ 
’ (1974-1975); 


(4) the increasingly hasty and agitated search for solutions to the rapid and 
growing general decline of agriculture (from 1976 to date). 
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Many teatures of the Belgian colonial presence in Zaire (then the Congo) are 
generally known: the vast disproportion of “excluded lands" (almost always 

the best) for the large concession companies; forced labor, used initially 

for the harvest of agroindustrial raw materials (such as rubber) and later 
extended to many other sectors; mandatory agriculture, with the concession to 
certain large companies of harvesting monopolies and negotiations over products 
in vast areas; and fixed minimum purchasing prices (which in practice became 
the maximum) set by the local governor. In the production of food staples, 

the practice of obligatory agriculture by Belgium was a sort of rudimentary 
agricultural planning designed to ensure the supply of food to the cities and 
to the labor force living in the workers’ camps created by the large companies 
in the vicinity of their operational headquarters. At the same time, manda- 
tory agriculture also guaranteed a form of product differentiation (between 
agricultural products and industrial crops for export and between individual] 
products in these sectors), which could not have been guaranteed if left merely 
to the law of supply and demand. I[t was a system of production therefore whose 
purpose was to ensure that the colony would have autarchic control in the food 
sectors and in the processing of agricultural products. 


The right of indigenous persons to own land had been recognized in theory since 
1895, but not in fact. [t was not until 1953 that a law was to reconfirm the 
right of the Congolese to "enjoy all the real property rights guaranteed by 
statutory law." However, as had happened earlier, the application of even 

this decree remained a dead letter to a large degree. 


In short, from 1980 to the second postwar period, colonial economic policy 
was designed to avoid a situation in which intense agricultural development 
could provoke a striking improvement in the standard of living of the rural 
masses and favor the emergence of small landowners and an embryo of agrarian 
capitalism. This would have brought with it the formation of a class of small 
and medium businessmen. In fact it was feared that such a development in the 
sector could, in the middie term, put an end to the unlimited availability of 
very cheap labor for the mining companies. 


Support for the Belgian war effort involved a drastic increase in coercion of 
the rural masses. Every physiologicallimit was exceeded, as result of which 

this effort represented the definitive decline of a system of production that 
was now obsolete, which nevertheless was to continue to exist in some form 


until the eve of independence. The massive exodus from the farms (more or 
less clandestinely) and the degradation of production and the soil provoked by 
unrestrained coercion, together with changes in domestic and international] 
conditions, forced Belgian authorities to seek new paths. [This was when the 
attempt to create an indigenous peasantry was tried. This choice, certainly 


less noted than the policies described earlier, tried to substitute coercion 


with some form of economic interest on behalf of the farmers. Actually it was 
in attempt to create a class of black kulaks, strongly tied to colonization 
which would at the same time ensure agricultural production and political 
stability for the future. This initiative initially was vigorously opposed by 
Belgian colonialists (they were few and despite that were subjected by the 
government to constant discrimination in favor of the large companies’, who 
were alarmed by the prospect of possible domestic competition against their 
products, and more than that, who were disturbed by a possible future shortage 


° 7 ‘ ' } 1 . 
of ridiculously paid black tarmhands. 





The | year peasantry plan was, in general, failure. The right to own land, 
promised to anyone who established himself on his own plot and followed the 
rotati t planting dictated by the administration, was never ensured in prac- 
tice with certainty. Furthermore, farming methods imposed gave little consid- 
erat 1¢ ! local usage and habit. In compensation, the presence of the admin- 
| i insufferable. In the few agricultural cooperatives estab- 
lished within the framework of this policy, management was always in the hands 
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A brief examination of the colonial land distribution structure in 1959 on 

the evs f independence could contribute to at least a general idea of the 
ands, that s, those assigned in fee simple or by 
concession, exceeded 5 million hectares (plus 900,000 hectares of land on which 
the right of choice had not yet been established). The black rural masses, 
more than 10.5 million persons who as we have seen were denied access to such 
lands, had available to them, according to official figures, more than 228 
million hectares of “unregistered” land (which unlike "registered" land was 


excluded ri omer. reali marKetl hat say about 21 hectares per person. 


cs. 3 , | ; ; _ . pe 
[his was a irge Dut deceptive quantity since those anags were mostly in areas 
not r agriculture or raisins ves swamps, poor savannah, sandy 


soll, iterites and, it seems, underwater land). Despite this, unlike in other 
Situations, there seemed to be no shortage t arable land for the Belgian 
farmer but if anything a problem existed in processing and marketing agricul- 
tural products. The domestic subdivision of "regist-.ed" lands, the most pro- 
ductive bein iccessible only to Europeans, revealed a trait of Belgiin colon- 
remained unchanged in time: the option in favor of big agro- 
idustria ompanies and against t lat ‘Olonizers. Of the total land 

inder concession, the mpan le ield 54 percent; the farmers and 
farmers. rganizations 14 percent; t 70) nment and other paragovernment 

s 28 percent; missions and publ tility companies 4 percent. 


At t end of the 1950's, the Aft in farmers, that is 90 percent of the total 
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xport crops but als e protitable food production) were vir 
tually the hands of Europeans. ic! were left with traditional agri- 


le ited almost exclusiv the production of staple items that 


Yirino th " vears olonial domina 128-1959), agricultural produc- 
1 fairly high growth rats xcept for the social and human costs 


of suc] rowth, th cial classes that approp ted the agricultural surplus, 





and ¢t ff ¥ irpluses). yu », in fact, commercial apr 
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t he creas \f food mpor ears from 1957 to 1959 


dently, with relaxed administrativ | ican farmers tried whenever 
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With the retu » at least forma! unity of the state and the progressive cen- 
tralizati f pow wing the Mobutu coup d'etat (November 1965), there 
now appeared, t least, the conditions necessary for the establish- 
ment and ad trat economic policy with priority given to the agricul- 
tural sect wha ne those most devastated. In effect, the first mea- 
sures appear: the grave agricultural situation (above all the 
Scarcity of ft L | iccs ind to try in some way, to take corrective mea- 
sures. Thus, du * 1967 an attempt was made to check the situation 

by launching vat impaigns: "Operation Survival,” “Big City Supply Opera- 
tion,” "Operat the Earth," which culminated with the Mobutu proc- 
lamation in |1968 the "Year of Agriculture" (first act, as will be seen, of 
a "priority" for a iture which had always been publicized but never trans- 
lated int ctl . I in this tramework special mention should be made of 
the creation of t ition of "Business Women," which according to gov- 


1 


ernment pla was pposed to contribute to fighting the black market and 
keeping food pr ’, and of the establishment of a People's Economic 
Agency. TI i! ! ) yrding to Mobutu's plans, was supposed to play a key 
role in agricultural! dev pment by buying food products from the producers 
and reselling | eaplyv to the entire country thus rebuilding a national 
business netwo? y 2 irs later this agency had completely deviated from 
its institut il tas nd had jumped into the import-export field, selling 
skins and ivo: Dt | i distributing television sets and other imported 


luxury its irket. [n reality the measures adopted in 
those years s« mntive, ineffective and marginal since they were solely 


directed tow . f distribution. That apparatus undoubtedly had 


j 
—) 


to be rebuilt ever, t--or at least simultaneously--1t was necessary 


to face up to th hortcomings of agricultural production already 
evident, as ha ! , at the moment of independence and which disastrously 
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the transport | | was indispensable for the shipment of prod- 


ucts. 


} . , 1 _4 ° @ ! 
To tel ) ! ippearance of the so-called “Bakajika Law" (named after 
its promote, 6 had excited some hopes and many fears. It 


involved a | ind, forest and mining concessions, even predatin; 


| 


¢ 


ad i _ ~ } . ] - + . y , _ + rm: . ,ry ; \r 
indepe 1Gé Np }! cr ne prel ide fo a vast wave ot nat 1onal LZat1lon 
in all econ ts effects, on the contrary, were limited only to 
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nationaliza 1tested and more formal than real) of the Union 
Minier 1 Haut MHK). Benind this series of fallures was a very 

) , = ,¢ £ a t KR a , - oO . 3 ‘ . ~ 
cleat p . i irom tne very rirst steps of the oe ( ond 


Republic wa : onomic model based on two intimately-linked 


ran . ' - } 7. . mont ay - \rT 7 and 
opt 1OoOnsS: ! wealtn First act, monetary reform oO! 1967), anc 
power, a! pment based on the maximum exploitation of the 


mining ect t tive of a rapid and intense industrialization, . 


setting asia ye and support the enormous agricultural poten- 

tial 

LNnese¢ Dp 1 Dilé O tne ve! ent ' ip} 

cult stant p cy of low prices for producers 

fixed 2 haphazard and irrational manne Th 

effect riou | } the devaluation I 

1967, 1Sé luc resulted in a decrea ‘ 











real income for all farmers which in some cases (the producers of manioc in 
Lower Zaire) went as high as 50 percent. “ Exodus from the farms and accelera- 
tion of urbanization were the inevitable consequences. Occasionally, further- 


ore, there was new respect to coercion. At the beginning of the 1970's, the 
system of production quotas and of the "personal production card," introduced 


some areas recalled the old "mandatory cultivations." Furthermore, this 





policy of low pay by producers, which particularly and almost exclusively com- 
pressed the rural black masses of farmers who produced necessities, did not 
brake the rise of consumer prices which instead increased very rapidly as a 
result of the growing weight of middlemen in setting retail prices of agricul- 
tural products. The result was a sudden and extensive enrichment of the busi- 
less middle class at the expense of farmers. This corresponded perfectly, 
fter all, with one of the major government options. Further confirmation of 
the new Zaire leadership's lack of interest in agriculture is expressed by the 
ridiculous financial resources assigned to the sector. Until 1973, the amount 
expended for agriculture out of a total budget of ordinary and extraordinary 
expenditures in the national budget never exceeded 2 percent. At times it 
even dropped below 1 percent (in 1958 it was 6 percent).°~ On the purely pro- 
ductive level, despite official lack of interest in this sector, the 1966 to 
L969 period saw a tendency toward recovery of agricultural production. This 
was certainly to be ascribed in part also to the fact that in the preceding 
yeriod (1960 to 1965) production had touched bottom. Overall, however, pro- 
duction remained well below the 1958 levels. In the field of production of 
staples (manioc, rice, corn, banana plantains, etc.) this trend seemed to con- , 
tinue til the end of 1973 but it never succeeded in filling domestic need: 
[he production of industrial crops for export (coffee, palm oil, rubber, cocoa, 
cotton, etc.) instead began to decline once more beginning in 1970. °° It stould 
be noted, however, that in the meantime the agricuitural sector's contribut 
to the gross national product for business dropped drastically (1959 = 21 
percent; 1966 = 11.7 percent; 1974 = 9.7 percent). A similar trend was seen 
izriculture as a part of total exports (1959 = 39 percent; 196/ = 18 per- 
cent; 1973 = 15 percent). An indication of the permanent damage caused bi a 
t Situation 1s seen in the trend of food imports which, although they 
decreased between 1966 and 1969 (partially also because of restrictions 
imposed by the United States on food aid), by 1973 had already returned | 
nee | 
tion’ Campaign 
" zation’ Campaign was launched at the end of 1973 [In agriculture, 
req itioned plantations and agricultural installati 
Y yr ind turned the property over to Zaire citizens, the so- d 
quereurs |Lprofiteers}, who were to become owners for all intents and {| 
poses. This measure generally excluded the large multinational | 
d the businesses based on the 1969 “code of investment." The op 
ite different from nationalization. In effect, it was a simp] t 
use ager ultura istallations owned by foreigne to a 
p C1¢ { d n Some Way Ci Var lO} level ) R 
1 t tor id parasites among middlemen and businessmen ' 
re t ime the former [t was clearly an operat 1 d i t 
the t , through division of the untry's econ ) 
t were trictly t ind depende 
ys it became lowever, | Ineuvet 
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satisfy domestic food needs and to reestablish agricultural production for 
local industry and for export, together with an improvement in the standard 
of living in rural areas. The successive plan from 1980 to 1981 adopted the 
strategy of special and privileged support to the private sector on the level] 
of production and marketing, limiting government intervention to infrastruc- 
ture and organization. Finally, the "1982-1984 Agricultural Recovery Plan' 
launched by the government in June 1982, which some optimists described as a 
‘new approach" to the problem, distinguished itself basically from previcus 
plans only by a sharper insistence on and confidence int 

"integrated agricultural projects" (experimentation, organization, production) 
and by the ambitious but scarcely realistic objective of achieving food inde- 
pendence by 1984.'° The plan falls well within the process of the return to 
private hands of the public businesses and the easing of prices (particularly 


he development of 


of current consumption food products) throughout the national territory begun 
in 1982. It was intended to attract investments by multinationals and other 
foreign companies but prospects do not appear to be encouraging, considering 
that the U.S. Government, in a business letter, considered the prospects for 
investment in Zaire in 1983 less certain than they were the preceding year. ~ 
[In effect if 1t 1s too early to assess the capacity of this program to capture 
foreign investment, it is to be noted that during the 1970's the latter, in 

the agricultural sector, still remained extremely weak. Financing of the plan 
($359 million), essentially for the purpose of creating structural conditions 
for the development of production and the establishment of foreign agroindus- 
tries, is supported to 57 percent by foreign partners whose contribution seems 
to have been already fully subscribed. The remainder is expected to be covered 
by national resources. Meanwhile, during 1982 production of many food and 
export products remained very far from the figures forecast in the plan. 


[The status of the infrastructure necessary for agricultural development is 
obviously closely linked by a cause-effect relationship to those of the entire 
sector. The government, meanwhile, never established an extension service, 
unlike many other African nations. Furthermore, the continually repeated need 


to guarantee agricultural credit and financing through specific agencies was 
never fully put into practice. After some timid, rapidly aborted attempts 
during the 1970's, it was not before March 1982 that the Agricultural Credit 
Bank was established. Even the experience--undoubtedly lacking and subject 

CO a variety of criticisms--of the market ing boards for the idministration of 
i@ricultural surplus and sale of products, typical in almost al! of Africa, 
was established with great delay in Zaire. [In fact, it was only around 1973 

at 10 or so sector agencies were created. However many had a short and dif- 


ficult life both because of inadequate initial funding as well as because they 
were suffocated by their own bureaucratic structur: 


deterioration of lines of communication (highways, railways, rivers) and 
the system of transportation continues eve! w ft De In InsurmountabD 
bstacle in terms of any hope of agricultural development. Of 145,000 kilo 
ters of roads, in normal times, only 20,000 are usable. The deteriorat ic 
rolling stock and shipping has reached the point » return. Thi k of 
ntenance of the networks continually result 1 a reduction of t ize and 
1lness Even in this field, the for con deve p t 
d ¢ hannelling maintenance expenses id there wert , 
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™noring the domestic communication network, t 


pering sales and the possibility developing food products. At the end of 19&] 
t seems that some of the maintenance of about 100,000 kilometers of road net- 

work was entrusted to companies and businesses in the respective zones ot 

establishment through an agreement with the government. 

. Neglected Sector 

The marginal position of asriculture--seen even now in the directions Zaire 
leaders take on economic policy--is further confirmed through a new study of 
tl t of money channeled to agriculture by the government. During all 

the 1970's, while agriculture was declared the Priority of Priorities the per- 

cent »9f money channeled toward that area always remained ridiculously low, 

compared with need and with the amounts assigned to other sectors and services. 
From "5 to 1981, operating expenditures for agriculture reached 3 percent of 
the tota! public out!ay only once (1976). In the other years it always 

d below that level and even fell below 2 percent over the past 3 years. 
For that sector expenditures made from the capital account 981 amounted t¢ 
ibout 12 to 13 percent of total investment. [It is to be noted that in coun- 

tr with similar economic systems such as Zambia, they spent a similar per- 

cent S eariy as 1969 (more than 13 percent of total expe ditures). 

Even brief and superficial examination of overall agricultural production 

data for the past few years confirms that after the brief sions of 1°80 


Che entir ration s economy, the situation remains sé 
dencies continue. In fact, after the negative result of 19/8, the increase 
»f 3.2 percent in agricultural production--registered the following year-- 
seemed present the beginning of recovery, but the data for e following 
years \ wdown which was more marked for 98? (1980 = + ) percent; 
1981: Oo percents; 1982: 1.4 per LPs 
Tradit iltural production, in other words that 9° foodstuffs, seems 
more d lt ¢t Stimate. It is calculated that at iteast two-thirds of it 
5 t e1 |! and therefore escapes statist 11 report Ort | data-- 
i! ining in 1975 and unt M8i--regarding products which are the 
Dr ) component of Zaire diet (manioc, banana plantain, corn, rice, fruit, 
, products from livestock and fish r d ite substantially sta- 
p luct 1 levels until 1977, wit » repre 10 1978 and a gradual 
tut n ter years more or less tot ficeures of the 3 irs from 1975 to 
77. s period could therefore be described as on f virtual stagnat 
with a very s t tendency toward growth (esp Te However, it 
rt that ft jomestic product fror itist | food needs. 
; made up from imports \ rd t t ites, the 
rt rm Zaire should continue to bur 17 rren var mounts 
t O and $200 million per year mpor f f lotiffs nports 
, parti rly wheat-- | product 
1 t 1crease dangero y ) » part proces 

U.S. grain produce rporat 
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/. See: T. D. Ndongala, op. cit. p 287; Etienne Mdongala, "La production 
vivriere au Congo pendant la periode 1960-1966," in "Independance, inflation, 
developpement. L'economie congolaise de 1960 a 1965," Paris-La Haye, Ires- 
Mouton, 1968, pp 750-51. A different but not very reliable opinion is 
expressed by Tshikota Ngovo, "L'agriculture dans l'esperance de developpement 
de Zaire et al part de l'education dans la valorisation de ce secteur," in 
PROBLEMES SOCIAUX ZATROIS, No 126-127, September-December 1979, p 8. 


8. See: T. D. Ndongala, op. cit., p 290. 


9. See: respectively: G. H. Popelier, "Nature et evolution de l'agriculture 


zairoise," in LES CAHIERS DU CEDAF, No 6, 1977, p 113; J. Ph. Peemans, art. 
Cites Boe 


10. See: Fernand Bezy-Jean Philippe Peemans-Jean Marie Wautelet, "Accumula- 
tion et sous-developpement au Zaire." 1960-1980, Louvain-la-Neuwve, Presses 
"Tniversitaires de Louvain, 1981, pp 120-21. 


ll. According to a department of agriculture estimate in only 1968 at the 
height of inflation more than 2.7 million tons of agricultural products 
remained unsold and rotted because of transportation difficulties to the cen- 
ters of consumption. See: Kabongo-Kanyiki M. M., "De l'irrationnalite de la 
politique agricole du Zaire en matiere de developpement," in PROBLEMES SOCTAUX 
ZAIROIS, No 122-123, September-December 1978, p 123. 
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L3. See: G.H. Popelier, art. cit., p 8; J. Ph. Peemans, art. cit., p 1/0; 
"Du Congo au Zaire, cit., p 246. 


i4. See: Daniel Van de Steen, "Exchanges economiques exterieurs de Zaire; 
dependance et developpement ,"" in LES CAHIERS DU CEDAF, No 4-5, 1977, p 27.15. 
The first series of data were taken from: "Du Congo au Zaire," cit., p 185; 
the second were from: D. Van der Steen, art. cit., p i6. 


16. See: F. Bezy (et al.), op. cit., p 143. 


17 Idem, p 122. 

18. Short summary of the 1982-1984 Agricultural Recovery Plan in: LE 
PROMOTEUR ZATIROIS, No 21, August 1982, pp 4-9; AFRICAN ECONOMIC DIGEST, 9 July 
1982, p 19; LE COURRIER ACP-CEE, No 78, March-April, pp 27-29. 


\9. See: "Key. Economic Indicators: Zaire," United States Government Printing 
Office, 1983, 381-007/72, p 3. 


20. Seer GCG. 8. Popelier, art. cit., p 2. 


21. For the first data see: Banque du Zaire, "Rapport Annuel 1981," p 123. 
The second data is the result of calculations based on information taken from 
che same source on pp 123 and 125. Even thoush more complete information was 


not available, from the context supplied by the above mentioned source it is 
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reasonable to suppose that the investments of the government in the agricul- 
tural sector were raised for the first time in 1981 to that percentage. 


22. See: Charles Elliott, "Enquity [as published] and Growth: an Unresolved 
Conflict in Zambian Rural Development Policy," in Dharam Ghai-Samir Radwan 
(eds.), "Agrarian Policies and Rural Poverty in Africa," Geneva II, 1983, p 171. 


23. The data for 1982 were taken from: Banque du Zaire, "Evolution de l'econ- 
omie Zairoise en 1982," 7 March 1983, p 2. The other data were from: Banque 
du Zaire, "Rapport Anruel 1981," p 38. It is the current opinion that even 
official data (often in disagreement) for production, export, expenditure, 
income, etc., and economic indicators are very unreliable and must be taken in 
each case only as indications of a trend. 


24. The data of the Bank of Zaire, "Rapport Annuel" 1981, p 86 give the fol- 
lowing indices (1970 as a base of 100): 1975 =127; 1976 = 130; 1977 = 126; 
1978 = 119; 1979 = 123; 1980 = 133; 1981 = 136. 


25. See: "Key Economic Indicators: Zaire," cit., p 5. As an example it is 
to be noted that in 1976 the value of food imports was estimated at one-third 
of income from exports (D. Van der Steen, art. cit., p 33). In 1979, food 
products totaled 17 percent of the value of imports. ("Du Congo a Zaire, op. 
Ritts; BO BE33% 


26. See: F. Bezy (et al.), op cit., p 137. 


27. See: MARCHES TROPICAUX ET MEDITERRANEES (MTM),'' 23 September 1983, 

p 2275. The official sources (Bank of Zaire, "Rapport Annuel 1981" and 
"Evolution de l'econcmie zairoise en 1982," respectively on pp 39 and 2) give 
the give the following variations for the overall production of industrial 
crops: 19380: -2.2 percent; 1981: +2.5 percent; 1982: unspecified decline. 


28. These data are taken from MIM, 23 September 1983, p 2276. 


29. This is one of the basic theses of the joint work "Du Congo au Zaire" 
cited earlier. 


30. See: Michael G. Schatzberg, "Blockage Points in Zaire: the Flow of Bud- 
gets, Bureaucrats and Beer," in Guy Gran (ed.) "Zaire: the Political Economy 
of Underdevelopment ,"" New York, Praeger, 1979, pp 161-186. On the role of the 
general system of corruption in supplying the "underground economy," see: 
Janet Mac Gaffey, "How to Survive and Become Rich amidst Devastation: the 
Second Economy in Zaire," in AFRICAN AFFAIRS, No 328, July 1983, pp 351-66. 
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ZAMBIA 


TROOP REINFORCEMENTS FOR NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCE URGED 
Lusaka TIMES OF ZAMBIA in English 12 Nov 84 p 1 


[Text] MEMBER of the Central Committee for North-Western Province Mr Maxwell 
Beyani, yesterday called on the Government to quickly send troop reinforce- 
ments to the area to protect the people from insurgents. 


Mr Beyani said in a telephone interview that he had made several reminders 
to security chiefs on the urgency of the matter but there was nothing forth- 
coming from Lusaka, 


His office was flooded with letters from governors in the province warning 
about the escalation in insecurity in their districts because of the advent 
of the rainy season, 


He said the remnants of the rebel Andamson Mushala gang and others had become 
active and were waiting for the rains to come so that grass and trees would 
grow taller ''so that they can pounce on us. We are not safe here. 


"Already, I have received letters from governors in Mwinilunga, Kasempa, 
Chizela and Solwezi, telling me that if the situation continued like this, 
then farming in their areas will be affected because nobody will dare to 
venture into the bush," 


Mr Beyani said since two Grade Seven girls, Joyce Nshimba and Rosa, were 
abducted by a gang in Kasempa about two months ago security forces in the 
province had not made sufficient efforts to recapture them from their 
captors wherever they were hiding, 


"The situation has not changed. The two girls are still missing because we 
do not have enough soldiers here. The authorities must send more soldiers 
quickly to protect us, What I don't like is to rush soldiers when people's 
lives are already in danger," he said. 


He regretted that there had been nothing forthcoming from his efforts to con- 
tain insecurity in the province. 


Before the tripartite celebrations, he was gold reinforcements could not be 
sent to North-Western Province because more security was required in Lusaka. 
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“I was again in Lusaka last week and I met security chiefs on the matter, 
but up to now there is nothing coming from Lusaka. I think I have done my 
best. 


“The problem is that when you stay far away from Lusaka people cannot take 
you seriously,’ he said, 


liome Affairs Minister Mr Frederick Chomba, said yesterday that he had 
nothing to report about the situation in North-Western l’rovince which shares 
borders with Zaire and Angola. 

He did not have any news on the abducted girls. 

"I was talking to police inspector-general Mr Herbert Mapili the other day 
and he gave me the impression that someone had not given a full briefing 


yet, the minister said. 


Agip SPA Attivita, an Italian mineral prospect-in firm, has pulled out of the 
province because of the hac security situation. 


Mr Beyani and Agip officials confirmed this last week. 
Mushala and his gang terrorised the people of North-Western Province for 


seven years, killing and maiming villagers until he was shot dead by security 
forces in Chizela in November 1982, 
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ZIMBABWE 


WOMEN IN WEAPONS TRAINING 
Bulawayo THE CHRONICLE in English 10 Nov 84 p 1 


{[fext] THIRTEEN members of the Zimbabwe Women's Service' Zimbabwe National 
Army and the first to do landing zone drills since 1980, passed out yester- 
day after a -ive-week training course in Brady Barracks, 


Addressing the parade, the Commander of Bulawayo District, Lt Col Claver 
Chiramba, said the aim of the course was to train the women in discipline 
and how to handle weapons efficiently. 


"You are the first group of the Zimbabwe Women's Service to undergo this 
training and some of you will be selected to go for other courses? 


Lt Col Chiramba said all soldiers performed the same duties and they all 
owed allegiance to the State. Duty came first and pleasure last he added, 


The purpose of the drills was to train the soldiers to protect the pilot and 
the plane in operational areas and to make the soldiers aware of the safe 
way of, 


--The people's militia is the ears and eyes of Government in observing and re- 
porting the presence of the enemy to the authorities, the Deputy Minister of 
State (Defence) Para Military Training, Cde William Ndangana, said in Gwanda 
yesterday, 


Officiating at the passing-out parade of over 500 men who had completed 
three months training at Guyu Militia Training Camp, he told the graduates 
theirs was not a part-time job. They had always to be alert. 


"You are the prime source of intelligence. When making, reports to the police 
or army, you should give correct location of the enemy, type of weapons 
carried, type of dress worn and the direction the enemy went," he said. 


The people's militia could also be called upon to do static guard duties 


which meant guarding important installations which were open to sabotage hy 
the enemy, he said, 


19] 








Cde Ndangana told the graduates to maintain discipline and to protect and 
to harass the masses, Their behaviour should be exemplary and above re~ 
proach, 


Cde Ndangana thanked the leader of the Democratic People's Republic of Korea 
for supporting the people's militia. 
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ZIMBABWE 


DISPLACED MOZAMBICANS LEARN SKILLS TO TAKE HOME 
Harare THE HERALD in English 19 Nov 84 p 8 


[Text] Several displaced Mozambicans are taking advantage of their stay 
in Zimbabwe to learn new skills that will help them rebuild their commu- 
nities when they return home. 


The latest group--26 men from Nyamatikiti camp near Rushinga--have started 

a four-week course in carpentry, building and blacksmithing at Glen Forest 
Training Centre near Harare, thanks to sponsorship by the Norwegian People's 
Relief Association. 


The association's representative in Harare, Mrs Ellen Mekki, told The Herald 
that help for the displaced people had started in February. 





Once the immediate emergency needs had been met the association decided to 
help the displaced people gain needed skills. The first course for women 
was held in the Bindura area in conjunction with the Association of Women's 
Clubs. 


When the displaced were moved into larger camps a second course, again with 
the help of the women's clubs, was held at the camp at Mazowe River Bridge. 


The women were already using their skills, mending and altering clothing 
sent to the camps, making new clothes from donated material and generally 
improving the lives of their families. 


Following this success the Norwegian association decided to sponsor a group 
of men at Glen Forest so they could acquire the basic skills they would need 
to rebuild their homes and regain their livelihood when they returned to 
Mozambique. 


After the course it is intended to give the men the basic tools they need 
and the association dreams of following up its efforts by helping the 
displaced when they return home. 


The director of Glen Forest, Mr Ken Mew, said the men--the youngest is 18-- 
should leave knowing the basics of their chosen skill. 
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Language did not seem to be a problem. The Zimbabwean staff, speaking Shona, 
managed to be understood by the Mozambicans. The men are doing similar 
courses to those given to Zimbabweans. 


Mr Mew said the centre tailored courses to what the participants wanted. 
"They come and ask for a course and we ask them what they want and then 
see if we can lay it on. 


"We train people in basic skills they can use immediately in their areas: 
we go for the very practical."" Sometimes the centre restores lost skills, 
such as blacksmithing which tended to die out with colonisation. 


The latest member of staff is a Danish volunteer, Miss Hanne Jespersen, 

who joined last week and is looking at ways local people can be helped 
with simple agroforestry projects. Mr Mew has already cleared land for the 
first demonstration plots. 
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ZIMBABWE 


BRIEFS 


UNIT READY FOR RIOT DUTY--About 60 members of the Zimbabwe Military Police 
Emergency Platoon yesterday completed two months of intensive training in 
anti-riot methods, mob dispersion, cordon and search operations and rescues 
involving hi-jacking and kidnapping. Speaking at the passing-out parade 
yesterday at the KG VI Barracks in Harare, Brigadier Benjamin Mabenge said 
those bent on destabilising the country now had good reason to worry. "We 
are going to train more units in more specialised fields so that when the 
devil comes, our leaders have a solid platform on which to step and challenge 
with optimum effect." Brigadier Mabenge, above, presents a prize to the best 
student, Colonel E. Chiboyiwa. [Text] [Harare THE HERALD in English 

17 Nov 84 p 1] 


END 
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